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THEISM AND ETHICS IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


(Continued from page 592.) 


Ir the religious philosophy of 
Greece has been neglected, the 
error has lain the other way with 
regard to Homer. Perhaps an 
undue prominence has been given 
tothe philosophic element of this 
rhapsodie school, which was emi- 
nently a school of poetry, in which 
even theology was for the most 
part regarded from the side of the 
dramatic and the picturesque, and 
taken as it actually existed around, 
rather than as arising from any 
earnest belief of the singer’s own. 
Mr. Gladstone, as we have shown, 
sees in Homer the remains of primi- 
tive monotheism. Truly, no doubt ; 
but whether this monotheism be 
primeval or merely prehistoric, 
there is unfortunately in Homer 
very little of it. 

Seneca, some eighteen centuries 
ago, was laughing at the critics for 
disputing amongst themselves as 
to which of the philosophic sects of 
their time Homer had belonged. 
He is discoursing (Ep. lxxxviii.) 
upon the liberal arts, as being so 
called because they enlarge the 
mind and become a free man; and 
he characterises as puerile the 
stepping aside from the study of 
wisdom into the weighing of syl- 
lables and the scanning of verses. 


Especially he stigmatises mere 
argumentativeness, and very wittily 
instances the discussions which had 
turned upon Homer. “ For one 
while,” he says, “ they make him a 
stoic, in pursuit of virtue alone, 
and flying from pleasure, so as not 
to be drawn thereby from what is 
right and fit, even by a promise of 
immortality; at another time they 
represent him as an epicurean, 
highly extolling the state of a 
peaceful city, whose inhabitants 
spend their time in songs and 
banquets; at another time as a 
peripatetic, allowing three sorts of 
good; at another time as an aca- 
demic or sceptic, affirming all 
things to be uncertain. Now to 
me he seems to be none of these in 
particular, because their several 
doctrines are all to be found in 
him.” 

This is as if we were to fight over 
Shakespeare, whether he were to be 
pronounced a ritualist or an evan- 
gelical, a spiritualist or a follower 
of Comte. The great minds, 
whether of poets or philosophers, 
are nowise sectarian, though their 
followers may strive often to con- 
strain them to an appearance of 
support of cramped and dogmatic 
views. 
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Learned volumes have been com- 
piled, and especially in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, upon the 
Hebraizing tendencies of Homer— 
upon the question whether he was 
a moral philosopher, and also upon 
his theology, gnomology, and psy- 
chology. 

The theology of Homer is indeed 
most confusing. Representing the 
conceptions of his time by record 
rather than preachment, he has 
not the unifying consciousness of 
a religious man, which with glow- 
ing faith and spiritual instinct 
burns away minor external vagaries 
of belief, and fuses the stray cen- 
tralising tendencies he finds into 
one harmonious agreement. 

The Greek poetic mind had a 
marvellous power vf absorption 
from the more deeply religious 
thought of other peoples. Egypt, 
India, Pheenicia, contributed not 
only conceptions of deity, but cos- 
mogonical plans and visions of the 
unseen. With large, easy, artistic 
hand, Greece wrought them all into 
her pantheon and her philosophy, 
as a modeller might blend wet 
masses of white and yellow clay, or 
a sculptor fit to his work alternate 
ivory and gold. 

In the Homeric theology divi- 
nity is seen in series aftcr series 
of diverse powers, wondrous acti- 
vities, on high, below, afar, anigh, 
forces of aid, of comfort, of gloom 


and fear, potencies small and 
great. , 
There are the high Olympian 


deities, in whose king reside 
whatever monotheistic elements 
were called for by the higher con- 
sciousness of man, and whatever 
conceptions of majesty, rule, and 
justice remained from older reve- 
lations of heavenly things. 

But Zeus, if to one Homeric 
singer he be true Lord of all, yet 
with another is made to do un- 
godly things; and even Zeus, ac- 
cording to a decaying tradition of 
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an older theology, is himself but 
God of God, being son of a care- 
worn personification of Time. In 
the Olympian group, after Zeus of 
the bright sky, are Heré, his sister- 
wife; Athené, queen of the air, or 
daughter of the sky, regarded 
generally as representing wisdom, 
and in harmony with Zeus, while 
being on earth the clear-seeing 
help of heroes. Phoibos, the god 
of arrowy rays, with his twin sister 
Artemis, is akin to the sun, but 
rather as moving in its far-darting 
beams than as attached to its bulk. 
Hephaistos is fire flame, a mecha- 
nical power, occupying a menial 
ratber than an exalted position in 
Olympos. Ares is stormy turbu- 
lence personified, a confusing in- 
fluence, belonging to the din rather 
than to the direction of war. 
Aphrodité is brightness rising from 
sea-foam, and flushing passion of 
love. Hermes is the intellectual 
faculty and the emblem of craft, 
with a messenger’s office and a 
movement like the wind. In many 
respects he corresponds with the 
Egyptian Thoth, being, like him 
too, the guide of souls bound for 
Hades. 

There are the earth-pervading 
deities, human-formed blossomings 
of Nature, representing rich wealth 
and summer, and the power and 
elevation of wine. There are the 
under-world deities, reigning over 
a world hidden from the sun, but 
with the power themselves of 
visiting the light of Olympos. 
From the Hades being regarded 
as localised beneath the earth, the 
under-world gods became the 
patron deities and guardians of 
the treasures of the mines. From 
the real Hades come the avenging 
lights, the Erinyes, who can see in 
the dark and discover evil deeds. 
The attendant ministers of the 
Governor of Hades are also Night, 
Sleep, Death, and Dream. Among 
lesser deities is Poseidon, the lord 
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of the forces of the sea, in whose 
group of powers are water-dwellers 
and masters of sea monsters, and 
haunters of sea caves and whirl- 
pools, river-gods, tutelary nymphs 
and deities of woods, wells and 
mountains, flocks and herds, with 
the less gentle persons of the 
Seirens of blandishment and the 
Harpies of havoc and destruction. 
There are inspirers, messengers 
servants, and poetic impersona- 
tions without end; Hours, Muses ; 
iris, the rainbow messenger ; 
Chemis, the oracular will of Zeus 
and dispenser of justice; Eilei- 
thya, the moon-ray loosener of 
day’s tense and highly-strung cords, 
and president over travail; the 
Charites who hold hands and dance 
around us, typifying graces and 
favours flowing to and fro, the 
Hearth-fire goddess and emblem 
of domestic truth and fair dealing ; 
Aisa, the uttered word of Zeus and 
type of destiny. Among fates and 
powers were Até—human folly and 
mischief becoming a fate or doom— 
Discord, Fear, Rumour, Uproar, 
Conflict, and Prowess. 

The faith that sees God every- 
where, and regards the various 
machinery of nature as provinces 
swayed by divine emanations, may 
be a more real and glowing one 
than that which chains its concep- 
tion of deity within an iron cage 
of doctrinal bars and bolts ; but, 
with such a crowd of divine persons 
as we find in Homer, and with the 
conception of Zeus as almighty 
ruler only here and there apparent, 
we can scarcely agree to regard 
the Homeric tradition in the light 
of a reaction against polytheistic 
agencies as accounting for natural 
phenomena. It seems rather to 
constitute a poetic assent to a 
polytheism enhanced by pantheistic 
sympathy and occasionally inspired 
by a glimpse of the unity of the 
source of law. 

In intellectual moods it is pos- 
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sible to shut out from view the ocea- 
sions, too insignificant for scientific 
apparatus to note, in which eir- 
cumstance seems to adjust itself to 
the individual—to become as it were 
confidingly personal—without any 
natural law that the scientific 
mind so coldly defines, being in the 
least degree shaken. But for the 
mind less bound up and limited by 
specialistic training, it will scarcely 
be possible absolutely to exclude 
the sense of mysterious guidance ; 
and we may ever expect a repug- 
nance to the frigid theories that 
would make God’s universe voice- 
less of himself. 
In Homer we find this dim 
popular imstinct forced outwards 
into definite form, with a result 
that there are presented a motley 
crowd of anthropomorphic deities 
endowed with noble attributes, but 
mingling therewith human qualities 
not only of virtue but of vice. 
When in the Iliad Zeus thunders, 
it is regarded as a providential 
sign, which is superstition, and 
even harmful to poetry if too 
largely introduced. A sign like 
this—which to the scientific man 
denotes that constant play of 
physical forces upon the equilibrium 
of which our natural lives depend— 
being so evidently addressed to no 
single individual, could only be 
made spiritually momentous rela- 
tively to each different supersti- 
tious mood to which it appeals. To 
a poet the coincidence of calamity 
with an eclipse or a storm, or the 
flight of an omimous bird might 
appropriate; but a priest 
who had to listen to a variety of 
human complaints and sorrows 
would soon discover that there was 
no inevitable connection between 
the supposed cause and effect ; save 
that darkness might produce de- 
jection, a storm alarm, or the 
sudden entry of any unwonted 
thing a panic. Or, discovering that 
in certain parts of the earth an 
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east wind, by reason of the harsh- 
ness it gathers from the regions it 
traverses, frets the nerves of sensi- 


tive folk, and so may prepare the | 


ground for quarrels, or that 
thunder is mostly preceded by a 
distressing heaviness of the air, 
priest, poet, and scientist might 
all be at one. 

We must not attempt to find 
philosophic order or ethical centre 
in the Homeric tradition, for the 
singers of the epic did not profess 
to focus thought, but only to catch 
a gleam from each pencil of bright 
rays that attracted their imagina- 
tion. 

The stories that cluster round 
Zeus are evidence enough of the 
impossibility of proving Homer con- 
sistent. First there are generalisa- 
tions not incompatible with a view 
of Zeus as the Supreme Being in a 
monotheistic sense. Events occur 
because the will of Zeus is being 
accomplished. If he nods assent 
to anything yet unfulfilled, the 
subordinate hierarchy may feel full 
confidence, “for this from me is 
the greatest pledge with the im- 
mortals ; for whatever is mine that 
I shall sanction by the nod of the 
head is not to be retracted, nor is 
it fallacious nor unfulfilled.” He 
restrains all other immortal powers 
until that fulfilment. Zeus is the 
most powerful. Honour is from 
Zeus. Even a bodeful dream, and 
that which is to mislead, is from 
Zeus, and performs his fateful 
purpose. He calls all the im- 
mortal powers whatever to council, 
and so becomes the supreme will, 
for there is no word of refusal. 

There is a beautiful utterance 
put in the mouth of Hector: 
“Thou biddest me obey birds of 
far-sweeping wing, but these I 
nowise regard, nor care, whether 
they rush to the right toward both 
dawn and sun, or tothe left toward 
the darkening west. But let us 
obey the will of mighty Zeus, 
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who ruleth all, mortal and immortal. 
There is one augury, the best, to be 
a bulwark of our fatherland.” 

Of the great deity Phoibos 
Apollo, it is the subordinate attri- 
bute to declare to men the unerring 
counsel of Zeus. 

The aged Trojan monarch Priam 
would have distrusted any order of 
earthly beings, even the heaven- 
commissioned prophet, soothsayer, 
or priest, but having had word and 
vision from a deity direct, and this 
only a bright little wind-footed 
messenger from Zeus, he follows 
implicitly the injunction given him. 
It is not only because he has seen 
Iris and beheld her face to face that 
he obeys, but because she comes as 
ambassadress from Zeus, who, 
though remote, is full of care and 
pity. 

Zeus fulfils not the intentions of 
all men. A well-meaning counsel is 
one “ not without God.” Ifa tyrant 


is hated, the fact is to be 
reverentially regarded, for the 
people may be following for 


their oracle the very voice of God. 
On the other hand, obedience is due 
to a ruler, because his sceptre is 
from Zeus. “ God, if he be willing, 
can save a man from a distance.” 
“ A match for many peoples is the 
man whom Zeus cherishes in his 
heart.” 

These conceptions might be found 
in any monotheistic scriptures. 
There are in Homer passages closely 
akin to such expressions as the 
following :— 

“God himself is with us for 
captain:” (2 Chron. xiii.12.) “ Let 
not the army of Israel go with 
thee; for the Lord is not with 
Israel . . . but if thou wilt go, do 
it, be strong for the battle: God 
shall make thee fall before the 
enemy, for God hath power to help, 
and to cast down:” (2 Chron. 
xxv. 8.) “Out ofthe mouth of the 
Most High proceedeth both evil 
and good:” (Lam. iii. 38.) “ Both 
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riches and honour come of thee, 
and thou reignest over all; and in 
thine hand is power and might; 
and in thine hand is to make great, 
and to give strength unto all:” 
(1 Chron. xiii. 12.) “I will lay 
thy cities waste, and thou shalt be 
desolate, and thou shalt know that 
Iam the Lord:” (Ezek. xxxv. 4.) 
The intense consciousness of a 
ruling power manifested in the 
Hebrew Scriptures far transcends 
anything of the kind to be found 
in Homer, where the sense of God 
as a patriotic helper bringing re- 
sistless aid, or an angry smiter 
with terrible calamities in his hand, 
is largely modified both by pan- 
theistic tendencies and the pagan 
revels of an Olympian polytheon. 
But in current ethics there are 
many resemblances between the 
Hebrew and the Greek. That the 
counsel of the Lord remaineth for 
ever; that God is a witness of 
covenants and oaths; that counsel 
is to be asked of God as to the 
prospering of the way ; that he 
has knowledge of all things, and 
measures the actions of men; that 
he makes poor and rich, brings 
low and lifts up; that kings are his 
appointment ; that he can turn an 
enemy’s counsel into folly; that 
one man may put a thousand to 
flight if God will; that no man can 
see God’s face and live ;—these 
are views that with very little 
difference in expression may be 
foundin Homer. Inbothisthe same 
simple and resigned acceptation of 
circumstances as they are, the same 
belief in dream-warnings and in the 
inspired utterances of prophet and 
seer, the same recognition of the 
duty of honour to the aged and 
the stranger. Coupled with this 
pity for the foreigner when a 
defenceless unit, there is the same 
repugnance for aliens in mass, the 
“gentile” and the “ barbarian” 
being equally outside the pale of 
reasonable sympathy. There is 
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the same care to offer in sacrifice 
no blemished victim, the same 
honour of rectitude, notwith- 
standing the most serious lapses in 
both, though the subtlety of the 
Greek leads him to accord also a 
sly respect to the cunning that 
outwits. This quality is foreign at 
least to the ideal of the Hebrew, 
who obtained his results by a 
tremendous perseverance, a mar- 
vellous aptitude for detail, a some- 
what cold sobriety and prudence— 
a combination which always has 
enabled him to get the better of 
his competitors. 

There is manifest in both the 
perplexity caused by the fact that 
the worser things have sway, and 
the wicked remain in_ power. 
There is a similar fatalism with 
regard to the duration, if not the 
main contour, of a man’s earthly 
career. Even in the later Hebrew 
Scriptures the death of one who is 
in danger does not occur when it 
might have been expected, for “ his 
time had not yet come.” In both is 
the recognition of the prophetic 
power to foresee certain lines of 
the career, both of a man and of a 
people. 

There are rare touches, even in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, of a respect 
paid to the vigour of physical life 
which is very like gentile or pagan 
pride. Jehovah, like Zeus or 
Ares, makes the hands to war and 
the fingers to fight. David and 
Samson might both be Homeric 
heroes. 

If the object were to compare 
the Homeric with the Hebrew tra- 
ditions, a multitude of parallelisms 
might be produced ; but the sub- 
ject in which the likeness is mani- 
fested is often outside the range 
of ethics or religion, and belongs 
rather to current proverbial worldly 
wisdom. 

Besides the monotheistic view of 
Zeus, there is a less dignified con- 
ception, according to which he is 
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one of three brothers, and has his 
supremacy only by the mortal way 
of birthright, and his 
prowess. 
to the other deities, but different 
rather in degree than in kind. He 
can, if he so wills, make a golden 
cloud to overshroud himself, which 
even the sun-deity cannot pierce. 
He claims to be superior to Phoibos, 
‘since I am older and know more.” 
He is stigmatised by his sister-wife 
as cruel and overbearing. He is 
anxious while his purposes are 
tediously evolving themselves under 
opposition. He does not pervade 
the universe, for there are times 
when he is absent from Olympos, 
on a visit elsewhere! He shows 
irritation, he is deceived by 
blandishment. 

If Athené and Zeus together are 
on the side of a man, it is open to 
question whether that is enough. 
There are differences arising in 
Olympos, Zeus, and other deities 
ranging themselves obstinately on 
the one side, while all the rest 
oppose. Again, Athent shows a 
weak side of personal feeling when 
she is pleased by the implied 
flattery of an only offering or a 
first prayer being made to her. 

We find in Homer also the 
naturalistic view of deity, in which 
Zeus embodies in himself all shin- 
ing splendour of sky, holds in his 
hands all force of thunde rbolt, and 
terrifying roar of the elements. He 
is the whirlwind of retribution, the 
torrent of rain, the arouser of 
tumult, and sender down upon 
men of dewdrops, moist with blood. 
He is not the actual sun, for we 
find the address, “O father Zeus, 
and thou O Sun, who beholdest 
and hearest all things.” 

In the fourteenth book of the 
Tliad there is a beautiful ath 
which we find singularly paralleled 
in some of the Indian scriptures, 
of the divine earth gushing forth 
with new productiveness of herb 
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and flower beneath his couch when 
the deity is under the influence of 
a fresh impulse of love. 

Again, Zeus is part,an important 
element only, of a divine Plerema. 
“ All men have need of the gods.” 
“The gods are bestowers of all 
things.” “It was done against the 
will of the immortal gods, where- 
fore it could not remain perfect 
for any long continuance.” “ Zeus 

carti ainly know s this, and the other 


ieaneia gods.” “It is easy for 
the gods to exait and debase 
mortals.” 


There is also a system, or 
dynasty, or group of agents with 
which Zeus, under some aspects, is 
regarded as having little or no 
connection. By a very — - 
morphic imagination of deity, Slee ‘p 
is invoked as ‘King of ai gods 


and of all men,” and is bidden 
to lull Zeus. Sweet Sleep, it is 
true, quails ; at her office, and 
affirms that she can only ap- 
proach Zeus by his own com- 
mand. Eventually she aids in 


subduing him. Night, in the same 
humanistic fancy, is styled “ van- 
quisher of gods and men.” Destiny 
is supreme. In another place 
Zeus is above Fate. But when it 
is said that a mortal’s life is as 
Fate at his birth wove in the 
thread of his career, it is left 
unsaid whether Fate is an in- 
dependent power, or one of the 
attributes of Zeus. And vet 
Pallas addressing him implies his 
power to undo fate: “O father, 
hurler of white thunder, gatherer 
of dark clouds dost thou 
wish to deliver from sad death a 
man who is mortal and long ago 
destined to fate? Do it; but all 
we other gods will not assent to 
thee.” Ocean is a primeval Titan, 
perhaps representing flowing Time. 
Zeus has warred with Titans, who 
are more ancient than himself. 
These hoary deities war among 
themselves as if rude elemental 
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forces, owning no sway to the neo- 
teric law-giver of Olympos. Ocean 
is the parent of the gods ; but the 
belief seems to have varied 
whether, when the question is 
fairly faced, these primitive per- 
petual powers are to be regarded 
as predecessors of Zeus. The 
Cyclops, monstrous children of 
nature, have no laws, and trust in 
the immortals; but, with some 
contradiction, they claim to care 
nought for Aigis-bearing Zeus or 
the blessed gods, by reason of 
being vastly superior to them. 
There is a certain similarity here 
to the anomalous position of the 
mythological Satan, who is of the 
creation of God, but becomes a 
rebel, and asserts his own in- 
dependence. Such a conception 


has very naturally arisen: to us who 
behold’ so small a span of life at 
once, it easily seems as if eternal 
purposes were being frustrated by 
delays and oppositions that to a 
larg rer view would appear as apper- 


Lining even to the purposes them- 
a S. 

vhe following rather undignified 
picture is tae Homeric way of 
settlement of the question of the 
divine headship of Zeus: “Thunder- 
rejoicing Zeus made an assembly 
of deities on the loftiest peak of 
many-topped Olympos. Himself 
haranguing them, the deities all 
gave subservient ear: ‘ Hearken to 
me, all gods and goddesses, that I 
may tell what the soul within my 
breast ordains. Let, therefore, no 
female deity, nor any male, attempt 
infringement of this my word; but 
do ye all at once assent, that I may 
very promptly bring these busi- 
nesses to issue. Whomsoever of the 
gods I shall discover gone apart and 
wishing to give aid either to Tro- 
jans or to Greeks, smitten so as to 
be no pleasant sight, shall he return 
Olympos, or I will seize and hurl 
him into gloomy Tartaros, far, far 
from hence, where beneath the 
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earth is a profound abyss, and iron 
portals, and a threshold of brass, 
as far below Hades as from earth 
is heaven; then shall he ken how 
far Lam of all gods the mighti: est. 
But come, deities, attempt it, that 
ye all may know. ‘Get from heaven 
a golden chain suspended, all hang 
therefrom ye gods and goddesses ; 
yet would ye not pull down from 
heaven to earth your supreme 
counsellor Zeus, not even were ye 
to exert yourselves in no trifling 
way. But when, in sooth, I should 
seriously wish to pull it, haply I 
could draw it up with earth and 
sea to boot. Then, indeed, would 
I bind the chain around the top of 
Olympos, and all these should hang 
in the high welkin. So far doth 
my power overlap both gods’ and 
men’s.’” 

This is a curious, rude, early 
picture. With indisputable power 
resident in the king of the gods, 
none should have needed to be told 
of it. Coleridge very fairly re- 
marks upon this fragment of bar- 
barous theology: “ Although the 
supremacy of Jove comes far short 
of the true conception of almighty 
power, the characteristic point 
which seems to be fairly esta- 
blished is that he is the active and 
ruling power of the popular 
mythology, the supreme and 
despotic chief of an aristocracy of 
weaker divinities, accustomed to 
consult them and liable to their 
opposition and even violence; yet, 
upon the whole, substantially 
aristocratic and independent of any 
recognised permanent superior.” 

Sometimes we find regard paid 
to deity in the general sense of 
spiritual power, and without any 
special reference to the Olympian 
Zeus : ‘‘ Whenever contrary to deity 
(daimon) man would fight with a 
hero whom a god honours, swift 
upon him is vast destruction 
hurled.” 

Of the subordinate deities the 
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attributes are as various and con- 
tradictory as of Zeus himself. 
When contention and “the worse 
things prevail” Hephaistos fears 
that his enjoyment of the banquet 
will be impaired. It takes two 
deities, one of them becoming 
wounded, to save one earthly 
warrior from another. Sometimes 
they seem to represent only special 
attributes ; Heré applies to Aphro- 
dité when she desires a special 
gift of loveliness and allurement. 
When blundering Ares, the repre- 
sentative of the din of war, is 
sulky and rebellious, it is the god- 
dess of wisdom who, greatly fear- 
ing for the whole group of 
Olympians, leaps forth to prevent 
the danger by bringing Ares to his 
senses. The spite of unruly 
Poseidon punishes a tribe for a 
manifestation of human kindness 
in escorting strangers home. 
Pallas even stands in awe of this 
monstrous sea uncle of hers. 
Hermes is the unblushing repre- 
sentative of craft and deceit. 
Athené becomes quite friendly with 
Odysseus, who has just prevaricated 
cleverly, on the ground of the 
cunning of which he is an arch 
representative on earth as she in 
heaven. Poseidon reproaches other 
deities for leaving a fray without 
partaking of it. The deities can 
be wounded by mortals, but are 
unslayable. Phoibos said to 
Achilles, who was hotly pursuing 
him, “Thou canst not slay me, 
since I am not one doomed to die.” 
Pallas passes like a breath of wind 
into a room with closed doors. 
Mortals are of a humbler size than 
deities. The subordinate deities 
often fulfil rather the functions of 
the word daimon in its post- 
Homeric sense, that of attendant 
spirit, than of the Divinity which the 
term originally implied. They are 
friendly to their heroic favourites, 
and have some control over any 
natural force with which they may 
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be specially allied. Even Circe 
can see and predict a little way 
ahead of events. Earth-haunting 
deities can manifest themselves to 
one mortal only out of two, if they 
choose. The sight of a manifested 
god is attended with danger. 
Though “the race of the immortal 
gods and of men that walk on the 
earth is no wise similar,’ yet the 
spheres seem almost to touch. 
While deities manifest themselves 
daimonically, the more heroic 
mortals appear to develope into a 
race of demi-gods, with approxi- 
mating attributes. Deities of both 
sexes mingle with heroic men, or 
with lovely women. The offspring 
that results from sons of gods and 
daughters of men, or from daring 
hero with compliant goddess, are 
distinguished as beings above the 
common. <A mortal cherished by a 
motherly deity is subjected to a 
chrism of ambrosia and fire intended 
to render him immortal and free 
from the lower necessities of mortal 
life, from subjection to injury and 
the corruption of age. 

This is the beneficence of dai- 
monic influence; the reverse is 
manifested in a number of un- 
gainly and monstrous beings who 
are “‘an immortal evil, best to flee 
from.” They seem to represent a 
mingling of the terrors of natural 
plagues and visitations with a 
notion of a debased sort of spiritual 
beings. 

We might well expect that, with 
such heterogeneous notions of 
deity, the morals of the heroes 
would be somewhat various too. 
If the Iliad is meant to convey any 
lesson, it is that of the ruin wrought 
by blinding passion and the arro- 
gance that becomes quarrelsome- 
ness. Achilles addresses his 
goddess mother : “ May I straight- 
way die, since destiny would not 
have it that I should succour my 
comrade who is slain ; for he verily 
hath perished far from his native 
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country, whereas he longed for me 
to be his doom’s averter. But now, 
since I shall not return to my 
dear fatherland, nor have become 
any light of help to Patroclus or 
my other comrades who have been 
subdued in numbers by noble 
Hector ; while I sit beside the ships 
an useless weight to the soil, 
though I am such as is none other 
of the brazen-mailed Achaians in 
war—howbeit, in council there are 
verily others superior :—Would 
that therefore contention might 
perish from among gods and men, 
yea, anger, which is wont to impel 
even the fully wise to bitterness, 
and which, sweeter far than dis- 
tilling honey, rises like a smoke in 
the hearts of men; thus but now 
did Agamemnon, king of men, put 
rage in me. But though sorely 
anguished, let us leave these things 
as past and done, controlling from 
necessity our dear passion in our 
breasts. But now I go, that Imay 


find Hector, the destroyer of the 
dear head; and for me I accept 
death whensoever Zeus shall please 
to accomplish it, with the other 


immortal gods. For not even did 
themight of Herakles escape death, 
who was the dearest man to king 
Zeus, Kronos-born; but fate sub- 
dued him, and the grievous wrath 
of Here. So also shall I lie when 
Iam dead, if a like fate have been 
my portion. But now may I bear 
away illustrious glory, and compel 
some one of the Trojan women and 
deep-bosomed Dardanians to heave 
frequent sighs, wiping away with 
both hands the tears from her 
tender cheeks; and may they 
recognise that I have had a long 
cessation from battle. Wherefore 
hinder me not from the combat, 
although loving me dearly, for 
thou wilt not persuade me.” Here 


is self-reproach and the sadness of 


approaching fate, and yet an 
acknowledgment of the cleaving 
still to the course that has borne 
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such bitter fruit, as the manliest 
way to end. 

Agamemnon, a meaner character, 
throws his sins upon fate: “ Often 
were the Achaians already telling 
this story to me and rebuking me, 
yet Iam not to blame. But ‘Zeus 
and Fate and _ shade-roaming 
Erinnys, who during the assembly 

cast a'sad i injury into my mind on 
the day when I myself took back 
the reward of Achilles. But what 
haply could I do? for the deity 
accomplishes all things. Vener- 
able daughter of Zeus is pernicious 
Até, who injures all. She has 
tender feet, for she never ap- 
proaches the ground; but in good 
sooth she makes her walks over the 
heads of men. Verily at one time 
she injured Zeus, who they say is 
the very chiefest of men and gods 
. . He straightway seized 
Até by her head of shining curls, 
enraged in his mind, and swore a 
mighty oath that Até, who injures 
all, should never revisit Olympos 
and the starry heaven. Thus say- 
ing, he cast her from the starry 
heaven, whirling her round with his 
hand, and quickly she reached the 
works of men.” 

A different opinion upon the 
conduct of man is put into the 
mouth of Zeus : 

“Ye powers, how mortals do re- 
proach the gods ; 

From us, say they, 
ills, whereas 

Their own infatuate sins do bring 
upon them 

Woes that transcend the destiny of 
fate.” 

Ajax, a plain rough warrior of 
immense personal prowess, a man 
of large bulk, who is given an 
entire chine at the feast after a 
great battle, prays the manliest 
prayer in the book: “ Zeus father, 
do thou but liberate the sons of 
the Achaians from darkness; make 
a clear atmosphere, and grant 
us to see with ovr eyes; then 


proceed their 
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destroy us in the light, if thus it 
be pleasing to thee!” In the 
aaah of Hect tor we find the old 
proverb that we know in so many 
forms, but chiefly as “They that 
take the sword shall perish by the 
sword :’— “ The war-god trez its all 
alike, yea and slays outright the 
slayer.” The same truth of retribu- 
tion is expressed in another form : 
“Such word as thou speakest, to 
such shalt thou have to listen,” 
with which we may compare “ With 
what judgment ye judge, ye shail 
be judged ; with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto 
you.” 

The Homeric warrior exults in 
his prowess, and has a mighty 
appetite for broiled lumps of flesh 
being a very different man from 
those gentle beings, of whom there 
was a tradition in his time, who 
were “milk-nourished, of simple 
life, and most just men.” But 
even the warrior, when he comes to 


consider life by itself, is repre- 
sented as falling into a sober 
attitude of resignation. The 


theory of mortal life which the 
poet presents us is rather sad than 
otherwise, not to say, pessimistic : 
“There is nothing any way more 
wretched than man, of all creatures 
that breathe and move over the 


earth,” says Zeus. “The earth 
nourishes nothing weaker than 
man,” says Odusseus, “of all 


things whatever that breathe and 
creep upon the earth.” Of her 
son Achilles, Thetis says, “ As long 
as he lives to me, and beholds the 
light of the sun, he suffers sorrow.” 

Achilles himself says to aged 
Priam: “The gods destined to 
hapless mortals that they should 
live wretched while they themselves 
are free from care. There lie on 
the threshold of Zeus two cases of 
gifts, which he bestows, the one of 
evils, with the other one of good. To 
whomsoever thunder-rejoicing Zeus 
may mingle and give them, some- 
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times he falls into evil, sometimes 
into good; but to whomsoever he 
gives of the evil, he makes 
him exposed to injury; hungry 
calamity pursues him over the 
bounteous earth, and he wanders 
about in honour neither of gods or 
mortals.” In the Homeric Epi- 
grams, we find the cause of these 
gloomy views, they are the tired 
opinions of a puzzled mind: 
“ Although there are many things 
obscure to mortals, yet nothing is 
more obscure to men than their 
own mind.” The state of things 
at the present day would be terrible 
indeed for obfuscation and 
wretchedness, were we to carry 
forward to ourselves, in a mathe- 
matical rather than a poetical sense, 
and as the basis of our pedigree, 
the saying of the Odyssey, “ Few 
sons are like their father, more are 
worse, but few are better than 
their father.” 

If we may define morals as a set 
of doctrines and customs, and 
ethics as principles on which such 
doctrines and customs may be 
founded, it is plain that in the 
Homeric traditions there is more of 
the former than of the latter ele- 
ment. And yet though the deities 
are not infrequently of dubious 
principles and conduct, and the 
men are as often little more than 
blustering animals, the immortal 
voice of conscience makes itself 
heard among them. Odusseus, 
shifty as he is, appreciates s what a 
good father would enjoin upon a 
son, and reminds Achilles of words 
probably impressed upon him in his 
youth, “My son, Athent and Heré 
will bestow valour, if they choose, 
but restrain within thy breast thy 
great-hearted soul, because hu- 
manity is better.” Achilles, when 
he opens his mind, declares that 
“hatefulas the gates of Hades is he 
who hides one thing in his mind 
while he utters another.” Treaty- 
breaking is a term of reproach, 
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aud this amongst a people prone by 
character to forget righteousness 
in subtl ty. The laws of hospitality, 
a breach of which would have 
brought on infamy, show how, under 
the spell of an unwritten tradition, 
unruly hatred, jealousy of the 
foreigner, and predatory instincts 
could be curbed. A race, however 
rude, that holds to such a maxim 
as that “all strangers and beggars 
are from Zeus,’ we cannot our- 
selves afford to contemn, for though 
the saying may be too general and 
mean bad political economy, its 
spirit is excellent, and it represents 
a humanitarian conception to which 
the modern rough and cad have by 
no means been enabled to rise, 
notwithstanding the constraining 
influences of a so-called Christian 
civilisation. 

Glory, in the Homeric religion, 
is a commission from above. 
Before a combat a prayer rises up 
to Zeus from one camp to grant 
victory to their own champion ; but, 
if Zeus loves the hero of the hostile 
ranks, to grant equal might and 
glory to both. When “ten thou- 
sand fates of death” are pressing 
on them, a man cries to his friend, 
“Let us on; either we shall give 
glory to someone, or someone 
to us.” This is not an ignoble 
spirit, though its manifestation is 
in bloodshed. The wife of long- 
absent Odusseus remains to this 
day a moral example—the type of 
constancy ; while his faithful and 
warmhearted servant is a character 
that prouder people than the tribes 
of the Homeric ballads might be 
glad to own. 

The other-world conceptions of 
the Homeric time deserve special 
notice. Though they are affected 
by ignorance of physical facts, there 
are more pretentious doctrinal 
systems in which such conceptions 
are not much more complete or 
consistent. 


The earth, to the mind of the 
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Homeric bard, was not spherical, 
but plano-convex, or, perhaps, con- 
vex above, concave below. The upper 
surface was only slightly rounded, 
like the broad back of the sea. In 
the midst is Mount Olympos, of 
indefinite height, and rising into 
ethereal regions unknown to mar. 
Olympos is not in the sky, but 
above it; and yet it is not stated 
that it derives its light otherwise 
than from the sun of our system. 
Around the world fiows the pri- 
meval deity Ocean, scarce distin- 
guishable from the firmament cr 
heaven, and probably, in the origin 
of the belief, identical with tke 
Egyptian Urnas (“Ouranos” is 
Greek for heaven or sky), the great 
water that flows round the world. 
The spirit disembodied by death, 
accordmg to the Egyptian faith, 
navigated this stream on _ its 
journey to the unseen world, or 
Hades. According to the Greek 
idea, the way to the infernal re- 
gions was round the verge by Ocean 
or by passage through a chasm in 
the earth. The sun, in the poem, 
threatens that he will cease shining 
upon the supernal regions, and 
will illumine this under-world. In 
his ordinary daily course he was 
regarded as enshadowed by this 
mighty ocean stream from the 
time of his setting until the dawn. 
Tartaros is a lower depth than 
Hades, and is a place of punish- 
ment for the wicked and rebellious. 
Under Tartaros are the Titan gods, 
an ancient mysterious dynasty of 


force. Hades is as much above 
Tartaros as Olympos is above 
earth. But from every place on 


earth unto Hades there was an 
equal road, a fact requirmg a 
mystic and spiritual explanation. 
The Homeric notions of the 
future state of the dead are most 
curious and _ interesting. The 
apparition of Achilles, when Odus- 
seus says to cheer him, “ Take it 
not sadly that thou art dead,” 
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replies, “‘ I would choose to be on 
earth and a hired servant to 
another, a man of low estate with- 
out much livelihood, than to rule 
over all the departed dead.” 
Achilles was a man of intense 
energy and passion, and in his 
mouth such a sentiment is very 
fitly put; but the conception is 
purely humanistic, and the thought 
proceeds from the dramatic sense 
of the poet rather than from any 
mystic message of the shade. The 
primary Homeric idea of the effect 
of the black cloud of death is 
evidently the blotting out of the 
life of the senses, and of that sane 
intellect which so well adjusts 
itself to the affairs of earth. Such 
a repugnance is most natural 
among men accustomed to see 
violent death threatening them in 
their prime, and in the very midst 
of vigorous interests of life. There 
is no priest at the elbow of the 
Homeric heroes to declare the 
reality of other-world life. And in 
fact there is no other-world life to 
speak of in a soul that is starving 
on the spiritual side, and finding 
manifestation in the sense delights 
and an animal energy only. We 
need not wonder, therefore, at the 
picture presented in Homer of the 
soul that flitters and flies away 
like a dream, of the spirits that go 
gibbering beneath the earth like 
thin smoke. This thing of wander- 
ing uncertain motion, when it ap- 
pears to a mortal in a dream, is 
like unto the departed in all things 
as to bulk, voice, and eyes; it is 
an eidolon, the perfect image of the 
lost friend, but unembraceable by 
human arms, a weak and lament- 
able shadow. The “thumos” and 
the “phrenes,’ the passionate 
vigour of earth life, and the capa- 
city of the mind for earthly affairs, 
are both fled. The former element, 
in one instance, is described as re- 
newed in Hades ; but the “ psyche” 
is the inherent unquenchable part 
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that escapes and clothes itself in 
the phantom image of the body, 
the flitting emanational form. The 
Homeric psychology bears every 
evidence of being based upon tra- 
ditions of visions of ghosts. Granted 
that there are appearances of 
ghosts, they are manifestly in such 
apparition remote from their own 
plane of life, and dependent for 
their manifestation upon such thin 
tissue of material elements as they 
can attract to themselves. At 
least, the world’s ghost traditions 
would favour such an idea, and the 
departed spirit of the Homeric 
bible is marvellously like those 
traditions. A belief is found in 
Homer and elsewhere that the 
presence of newly spilled blood will 
enable the shade to accrete to it- 
self sufficient physical emanations 
or particles to enable it to speak. 
The presence of this piece of occult- 
ism in Homer rather tends to prove 
what we have advanced, that the 
departed soul is regarded there 
from the side he is supposed to 
present when pressing into the con- 
fines of matter, rather than from 
the side he might present to a 
seer who lived more or less in two 
worlds at once. 

There is much that is instructive 
in the Homeric belief. Tiresias, 
who in life had been a prophet and 
necromancer, the infallible oracle 
of Greece, according to tradition, at 
the time of the Theban war, is in- 
voked by Odusseus. This well- 
accustomed inhabitant of Hades 
seems to know his way about better 
than the gibbering unsettled shades ; 
he stands firm, and holdsa sceptre in 
his hand, and has rather increased 
than diminished in knowledge. He 
tells Odusseus of things which are 
to come, which he sees in decrees 
of the gods that have not yet con- 
summated themselves in the sphere 
of earth. He gives Odusseus a hint 
also that, if he would commune 
with a shade, he must not grudge 
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his approach to the sacrificial blood ; 
for, if this be suffered, it will enable 
truthful communication to be made, 
the spirit otherwise, it is to be pre- 
sumed, being betwixt two worlds, 
and so powerless to act, and in- 
clined only to return to his own. 
But even the departed soothsayer 
is represented as speaking of the 
realm of the dead as a joyless 
region, and the mother of Odusseus, 
who converses with him afterwards, 
expresses wonder at his having been 
able to come under the shadowy 
darkness, being alive, and warns 
him how difficult it is for the living 
to behold such things. The mother, 
being in Hades, seems to imagine 
that her son has come there to 
speak to her, and appears not to 
know that she has drawn nigh 
to him, rather than he to her. She 
shows intimate knowledge of what 
has taken place in her son’s family, 
and looks back upon her own 
“sweet life” which has passed 
from her. In Hades, she tells her 
son, the fibrous nerves exist with- 
out flesh and bones, which are sub- 
dued, as it were, by a force of con- 
suming fire. 

There are four distinct aspects 
given of other-world life. There 
is Tartaros, the place of torment ; 
Erebos or Hades, the place of 
gloom, from which the spirits 
speak as just described; the Ely- 
sian plains, or abodes of bliss; 
and the anomalous wold where 
wander the hapless wraiths of the 
unburied. Where the body was 
neither buried nor burned, it 
would seem either that some tie 
was held to bind the shade to 
wanderings on the confines of 
earth, or that until this was ac- 
complished, some element was 
lacking which, if it did not bring 
joy to the querulous and injurious 
shade, at least allowed its entrance 
into companionship with others, 
and into something like settled 
existence. If we endeavour to 
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penetrate to the philosophy of so 
obscure a matter, we may perhaps 
infer that, as the burning, or other 
reduction to gaseous elements, of 
articles of food was regarded as 
affording sustenance to parents 
passed among the shades, accord- 
ing to the rites of ancestor wor- 
ship, a similar resolution of a 
man’s dismantled tenement of 
flesh might be supposed to provide 
him with some kind of corres- 
ponding absorption of the freed 
spirit of matter, and so with a 
more perfect establishment of his 
Hadean form. 

The Homeric psychology gives 
to the living man two separate 
attributes—the mind in which he 
may desire to act, and the physical 
machinery of limbs which, if 
languid from overstress of labour, 
may refuse the bidding of the 
mind. Furthermore, in that mind 
there is a person’s own perception, 
and also a faculty to or in which 
the deity suggests things. To 
this faculty comes prophecy or the 
divine communications of the 
immortals. A son of the King of 
Troy perceives in his mind the 
counsel which seemed good to the 
immortals when deliberating, and 
proclaims it as their voice. Heroes 
are represented as opened to a 
possession of this gift, just before 
they die and the soul flies from 
their members bewailing its lot 
and relinquishing manliness and 
youth. 

All the conceptions of the other 
world are not quite so dreary. 
Sleep, when lauded for its sweet- 
ness, is in the same breath de- 
scribed as so being nearest like 
death, and death and sleep are 
regarded as twin brothers. Though 
even the gods are represented as 
holding in loathing the squalid 
domains of the nether world, yet 
the picture of Achilles taking 
mighty strides through the meadow 
of Asphodel, in joyousness, is not 
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a very grievous one. But it must 
be allowed that his joy is drawn 
from earth, because he has been 
told that his son is very illustrious. 
It is difficult to judge whether the 
after-death existence was ever re- 
garded as identical in quality with 
immortal life. The favourite of a 
deity might be put through a 
process which would endow him 
with immortal strength and in- 
vulnerability ; but it is not clear 
whether it was held that his veins 
would then run with the celestial 
ichor instead of blood, and he 
would thenceforward be one of 
those that neither eat bread nor 
drink purple wine; or, indeed, 
whether aiter death he would be 
of the immortal race and not a 
gibbering shade. All we are told 
of the relation of immortal gods 
and earth-walking men is that they 
are in no wise similar; while at 
the same time even an Olympian 
deity comes among men like a 
phantom, and a _ hero’s wraith 
appears to his friend with recog- 
usable characteristics, even to the 
eauty of his eyes. 

The Elysian fields, evidently 
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derived as to their name 
and quality from the flower- 
crowing field of Aalu, of the 


rigyptian scriptures, are difficult to 
find, as good places often are. 
Perhaps—tor there are diverse sug- 
cestions—that delightful region is 
situated in mid air, or in the 
moon or sun, or in the centre of the 
earth, or in the blessed islands far 
away. It was for mortals who did 
not die, heroes who somehow passed 
wway and found themselves in those 
blessed plains on the boundaries 
of the earth. There was Rhada- 
manthos of auburn hair (another 
Egyptianimportation, Rhot-amenti, 
judge of the Amenti, the unseen 
or Hades), and there the most easy 
life for men. There was neither 
snow nor dreary winter, nor falling 
rain; but from the immeasurable 
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ocean stream came ever gently 
blowing breezes of the west wind, 
potent to refresh. 

This region is curiously like the 
Olympian home of the gods, but it 
does not appear to have been iden- 
tified with it. That stable seat is 
described as shaken by no blast, 
nor ever bedewed by rain or ap- 
proached by snow; but a cloudless 
serenity overspread it, and therein 
the blessed gods were delighted all 
their days. With them, however, 
as with us, the scene changes some- 
what according to the quality of 
their mood. Perhaps the truest 
conception of the other world may 
be found in the Homeric proverb 
that “the deity ever brings the like 
to the like.” 

Dreams being regarded as bode- 
ful, there is manifestly in and 
through them an opening into 
the world whence come prophetic 
thoughts and foresight and oracu- 
lar wisdom. Dreams, according to 
Homeric fancy, afterwards elabo- 
rated by Virgil, constitute a double 
portal; the one is of horn, the 
other of ivory. Through the 
latter come fanciful and deceptive 
things, promises vague and not to 
be fulfilled. Through the gate of 
horn come forth to men dreams that 
accomplish what is true, whenever 
any one of mortals sees them. It 
has been suggested that ivory repre- 
sents the teeth, and horn the sub- 
stance of the cornea or membrane 
of the eyeball. The theory is plau- 
sible, seeing that what man sees he 
generally relies upon, while what 
he has by hearsay, or through the 
teeth of others, is not seldom de- 
ceptive. But to render thus is 
to destroy the poetry of the portals 
of dream, and in fact to abase them 
from their mysterious altitude and 
bring them down to being not 
dreams at all. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
the Homeric tradition, with the 
simple vigour of natural life that is 
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displayed in this majestic ballad, 
the gallant heroism, the brave 
resignation of the characters, has 
kept hold on the attention of the 
civilised world. If the spiritual 
pictures are somewhat childish or 
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confused, we must bear in mind 
that we are looking on the work of a 
poet, not of a prophet ; and further- 
more, that no nation has yet adopted 
an absolutely unimpeachable ethi- 
eal and psychologic system. 
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By An Oxup ConTRIBUTOR. 


(Continue d jJrom page 541.) 


Cuap. II. 
Wuar did it mean? 

Charlie Newman gazed at the 
telegram in the greatest perplexity. 
Why had she not written, so that 
he could have had the message 
from her own hand? Why had 
she waited so long, and then tele- 


graphed as if in a hurry? Was 
she in earnest—was she in fun? 
Did she mean that she would 


marry him; or was she merely 
laughing at him? Was the “ Ask 
grandmamma” a joke concocted 
jointly by her father and herself ? 
Was there a panther-woman trying 
to make a befooled lover absurd in 
his own eyes; or was there an 
innocent child-woman making a 
direct answer, to be taken literally ? 
He did not know Lil well enough 
to understand that her message 
was a result of a nature which 
combined something of these two 
seemingly so opposite characters. 
To his excited mind there was a 
sarcasm in the child’s answer which 
was worthy of a woman; yet it 
really was only the answer of a 
child. It contained a warning and 
a volume of suggestions, could he 
but have seen all that it meant. 
But he could not. He was too 
much in earnest to laugh at the 
absurdity on the surface, and too 


absorbed to penetrate to the 
tender wisdom within. So he 


stood there, growing hot and cold 
—full of anger or full of delight— 
alternating in each second between 


the heights and depths of rapture 
and despair. The brief half-hour 
which he had snatched from busi- 
ness passed, while he remained 
physically motionless, emotionally 
careering up and down the whole 
gamut of feeling. The sound of 
Big Ben’s dolorous note (which, 
even if it be out of tune, gives 
pleasure yet to partially cultivated 
ears) aroused him to the conscious- 
ness that he ought to be at his 
office. He went to his cellarette 
and swallowed some rather strong 
mixture, which appeared to give 
him, momentarily at least, a little 
Dutch courage, for, as he set down 
the glass, he ejaculated aloud :— 
* T’ll go down this very afternoon 
and find out what she does mean!” 
Hastily snatching his hat, and 
the staid umbrella which marks 
the city man, he called to his land- 
lady that he should want no dinner 
at home, and possibly might not 
return till the next day. Then he 
hurried back to the office, and, 
somehow or other, got through his 
afternoon affairs. Long before the 
hour struck which set him free, he 
had consulted Bradshaw, and dis- 
covered that, with the aid of a 
* headlong hansom” he could reach 
the terminus in time to catch the 
afternoon express to the station 
nearest Lil’s river-bound home. He 
sent for the cab, and had it in 
waiting; and the moment he was 
ready started off, regardless of his 
inner man, which had received no 
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attention in the way of solids since a 
tolerably early breakfast. Indeed, 
he had quite forgotten this; for, 
positively, though it is difficult to 
believe in these luxurious days, 
there are ‘men who, when they are 
very young, can, in the thrills of a 
new emotional excitement, forget 
even the substantial importance of 
dinner. He caught the express, 
and took his place in the carriage. 
During the hour of swift travelling 
across the garden-like country, 
through the sweet English scenery, 
he stared morosely out of window, 
seeing nothing; only wondering 
what he was going to. He was 
alone in the compartment, and, to 
do the railway company justice, 
the train gave him every reason- 
able opportunity for continued 
thought, for it stopped for fifteen 
minutes within a dark tunnel. He 
passed through every phase of con- 
jecture, with, of course, no result 
but that of producing a most un- 
certain and anxious frame of mind. 
Arrived at the country station, he 
got out and set off to walk the 
three or four miles to the river. 
He had no luggage save the before- 
mentioned umbrella ; and the walk 
would ordinarily have been a de- 
light to him. He did not quite 
understand why it was not now. 
It was the bright gloaming of a 
true September evening, and the 
slashes of yellow here and there 
on the thick green doublets which 
the trees had worn all the summer 
became them amazingly. The air 
vas fresh and keen, and there was 
perceptible in the faint mist of the 
brief twilight the bewitching min- 
gling of winter with the departing 
glories and deep verdures of the 
summer. Nature is most woman- 
like in this autumnal mood of hers, 
when she smiles sunnily all day, 
but her face changes suddenly at 
sundown. The broad perfection of 
mature harvest and luxuriant 
growth is just made entirely de- 
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lightful by the added zest of capri- 
ciousness. Charlie Newman had 
drunk deeply of the modern poetic 
school which makes it a point of 
honour not only to see but to cata- 
logue the individual charms of 
nature; but to-day he looked 
dimly around upon them and won- 
dered that he could not appreciate 
them. The truth was that his 
heart was sinking within him. 
The long suspense—the doubt as 
to how his answer was meant—the 
excitement and exhaustion of the 
day, had, to tell the truth, made 
him horribly nervous. Instead of 
coming as he had intended, like a 
conquering hero, to demand a 
courteous reply, he felt with every 
step which carried him nearer Lil’s 
home that he was really going to 
entreat for one. 

Would he get it? Had she been 
laughing at him all the while? 

By the time he arrived at the 
gate of the house he was in a 
pitiably abject frame of mind. 

He looked across the shut gate 
in a state of indecision. Couldn’t 
he get in without ringing and being 
announced—catch Lil in some quiet 
corner, perhaps, instead of being 
shown in upon her and her father, 
both of them, possibly, laughing 
in their sleeves ? 

He knew the house and its ways, 
having once or twice dined and 
slept there, when he had made the 
acquaintance of Gran as well as of 
the others. There were lights in the 
dining room, he could see ; the ser- 
vants must be preparing the table. 
It was not yet dinner-time, for 
suddenly he caught sight of a tall 
figure striding about in the garden. 
It was Brough taking his before- 
dinner airing. 

Now, could he but get quietly 
in! The gate was undeniably 
locked, and it was inconveniently 
high ; it was too high to vault, and 
if he climbed the servants might 
see him and take him for a burglar 
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—or, worse still, Lil might look 
out and laugh. 

A narrow piece of rivulet divided 
the bank on which he stood from 
the island garden, the gate admit- 
ting the visitor to a bridge across 
it. He looked at the river—he 
was a good leaper. He walked a 


little in the direction where he 
could see Brough and his dogs; 


then, taking a run, boldly jumped. 

Brought caught sight of the 
running figure, and approached 
the bank. To his amazement the 
figure jumped ; and his daughter’s 
lover landed at his feet. 

Charlie stood still a moment to 
draw breath. Then he held out 
his hand and said, with utterance 
three-quarters husky and a quarter 
humorous : 

“ QO, King, is it peace?’ 

Brough Warrington, though a 
great author and a master of the 
English language, was not always 
elegant in his ejaculations when 
the events of life succeeded in 
astonishing him. Charlie has 
always declared that on this occa- 
sion the King of Bohemia, staring 
at him, exclaimed : 

“Well, I’m blowed !” 

But he took Charlie’s hand and 
shook it vigorously. 

“ You’rean extraordinary fellow,” 
he added, still shaking Charlie’s 
hand, “I like your prompt style of 
action ; but why on earth didn’t 
you come in at the gate ? Christian 
visitors generally ring.” 

“ Because,” said Charlie, rather 
lugubriously, “I wasn’t sure, I 
didn’t quite understand—I didn’t 
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know whether Miss 
would receive me.” 
Brough was a stormy sort of man, 
behaving rather like a vigorous 
west wind when he was amused ; 
he was so much amused by these 
lovers that he laughed till the tears 
stood in his eyes and he had to 
blow his nose noisily and sneeze 


and gasp a little. Meanwhile 
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Charlie stood with his hands in his 
pockets, looking on. He was not 
at all amused. Suddenly Brough 
became aware of this fact, and 
pulled himself up abruptly. 

“T beg your pardon for laugh- 
ing,” he said, “but really you 
fellows are as good as a play. 
What are you afraid of now? 
Didn’t the Baby say ‘ask papa ’P— 
well, you may dispense with that 
ceremony. Consider me asked.” 

“ But,” said Charlie doubtfully, 
“don’t you know what 
added 2?” ° 

“Did she add anything?” said 
Brough with sudden gravity; “ Oh, 
that’s another matter.” 

Charlie pulled out the telegram 
from his pocket and handed it to 
him. It was not a very sacred sort 
of love letter, that he need keep it 
to himself. 

Brough read it 
comical look came 
But he restrained himself, for 
Charlie’s face was still sad. 

“That Baby is too wise for her 
years,” was all he said. “ Come in, 
my dear fellow, and we will ask 
grandmamma.” 

So saying he silently stalked off 
tothe house. Charlie followed him 
inthe vaguest frame of mind—ready 
to spring into the wildest exultation 
if the next turn of affairs should 
show that he had really succeeded, 
or equally ready to give way to 
morose dejection if his reception 
were doubtful. Brough caught 
something of this dangerous look 
in the young man’s eyes, and he 
proposed to himself to hand him 
over to Lil. As she had produced 
this queer state of affairs, she was 
the best person to end it. In enter- 
ing the house, his accustomed 
hospitality returned to him. 

“Come and have a brandy and 
soda,” he said, turning into the 
dining-room. “You must be ex- 
hausted after that jumping feat.” 

“T believe I am rather ex- 
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hausted,” Charlie replied; “for, 
now I remember it, I have had 
nothing since eight o’clock this 
morning.” 

Brough: groaned. He had a 
respect for the demands of tke 
inner man. 

“What it is to be in love!” he 
remarked philosophically, in the act 
of uncorking a soda-water bottle. 
He handed the fizzing drink to 
Charlie, and stood looking at him 
while he drank it, as if he were a 
natural curiosity. 

‘“‘ Here are some olives,” he said, 
taking some off the dinner-table. 
“Eat one or two; they won't spoil 
your dinner.” 

They were fraternising in this 
style by the dining-room fire, when, 
attracted by the voices, two other 
persons appeared on the scene. 
Through a curtained archway which 
led into the drawing-room came Lil, 
lending her arm to Gran, who was 
also prompted by curiosity to look 
and see who Brough was talking 
to. The river-side life was so quiet, 
and unt axpected visitors so few, 
that little things interested them in 
this way. 

Gran, with her dim eyesight, did 
not recognise Charlie, and, thinking 
him a stranger, attempted to step 
back unnoticed. But Lil was petri- 
fied for the moment, and stood 
motionless. 

Charlie stood silent also. For 
one thing, he did not know what to 
say or do; and then Lil looked so 
charming, standing there in the 
drapery of the doorway, that he 
was quite occupied with looking at 
her. She was dressed in a long 
white dress of some heavy material, 
with butterfly bits of cherry colour 
upon it. He never forgot that 
dress, and in after years continually 
asked her to wear a similar one. 
But try however Lil might to re- 
produce it exactly, he was never 
satisfied that the effect was the 
same. Such is the inevitable result 
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of trying to repeat asensation. Life 
is more like a long ladder than a 
level path; and the man who tries 
to drag it down, and to accomplish 
that which only machinery can ac- 
complish—exact reproduction—is 
certain to fail. Even a pretty 
woman in a white dress must be 
accepted as a charm of the present 
moment only. As she is not made 
by machinery, but by nature, who 
has never yet degraded herself by 
so inartistic a thing as an exact 
copy, the same woman in the same 
dress will look different every time 
she is seen. Be it so; let her look, 
not the same, but. ever more 
charming. 

As nobody spoke, Brough took 
upon himself the task of breaking 
the silence. 

“Lil, I think you know this 
gentleman,’ he said, indicating 
Charlie; “and to you, my dear 
mother, allow me to introduce your 
proposed grandson-in-law.” 

Charlie advanced towards the 
two ladies, who still stood framed 
in the archway. What kind of 
greeting would have passed after 
this odd introduction, had it been 
uninterrupted, is left to conjecture ; 
for at that moment the servant 
entered with the soup, and, finding 
the company assembled, took his 
place behind his master’s chair. 
Of course, under these circum- 
stances, an ordinary and decorous 
handshaking terminated the scene. 

They all sat down to dinner, with 
a few rather awkward common- 
place remarks, and still more 
awkward silences. 

Yes, the silences were awkward. 
At least, so thought Charlie, who, 
after dinner had progressed a little, 
began to feel a trifle more like 
himself. But as he looked up 
from his plate in the midst of 
wv pause, he met Gran’s scru- 
tinising gaze. His appetite ap- 
peared sudde nly quenched. He 
made an effort, and, with a bit of 
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town gossip on his tongue, turned 
to speak to Brough, and met a pair 
of twinkling eyes, full of amuse- 
ment. That look, it is true, had 
been quickly withdrawn when 
Charlie’s gaze perceived it; but it 
effectually checked the gossip. 
This was awful, he began to realise. 
He sat opposite a lady whom he 
had proposed to, and whom he did 
not know how to address because 
he was not sure whether she had 
seriously accepted him. On his 
right hand sat an ancient lady who 
scrutinised him continually with 
that terrible “ Will he do?” sort of 
look. And on his left hand sat 
Brough, endeavouring to play the 
unconscious host, but so full of a 
pathetic sort of amusement that he 
signally failed in his endeavour. 

Charlie felt himself the un- 
fortunate outsider among this 
family of three generations. 

He speculated wildly upon the 
three dimensions of space in 
nature, and that mystic bugbear of 
a fourth, which metaphysicians talk 
ef. He felt as unnecessary as the 
fourth dimension appears to be 
to ordinary people. 

At one desperate moment he 
began to think they were all three 
in a plot to amuse themselves with 
him. But looking across at Lil’s 
girlish face, in which the colour 
went and came with the fluctua- 
tions of suppressed excitement, he 
gave up the idea. There was too 
much honesty in that childish face 
for him to credit its owner witb 
any deliberate plotting against 
him. Face to face with her, his 
fancies about the panther-woman 
fell to the ground; it was only in 
absence from her that they had 
had any power to oppress him. 

Yes, even in the midst of these 
awful silences, when he imagined 
himself being weighed in the mental 
balance of Gran, and possibly of 
Brough also; even in the midst of 
these continually recurring silences 
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he found himself taking refuge in 
his belief in Lil. Sitting opposite 
her, how could he help looking to 
her as his help, even though he had 
no sufficient reason to believe that 
she had accepted him? Lil hada 
dainty little Roman nose, with a 
baby-bridge in it, which she her- 
self regarded with aversion, but 
upon which Charlie placed much 
reliance. A girl with such a nose 
as that was neither coquette nor 
panther—she was to be trusted. 
Glancing round him to see whether 
anybody else appeared likely to 
say anything, he noticed for the 
first time that the handsomest 
ornament of Brough’s countenance 
was a splendid Roman nose, the 
bridge of which was an enlarged 
counterpart of Lil’s. Turning his 
glance in the other direction, it fell 
upon Gran’s nasal organ, one which 
in its time had been just like Lil’s, 
only perhaps even stronger and 
handsomer. Now, some of her 
teeth having given up the struggle 
for existence, this aquiline nose had 
advanced a little towards her chin, 
producing a slightly nutcracker 
result, and adding greatly to her 
solemn, witch-like appearance. 
** Will Lil be like that when she is 
as old?” thought Charlie in some 
consternation; for, though Gran 
was still undeniably handsome, she 
was not very prepossessing. The 
servant who was waiting brought 
him wine at this moment, and 
Charlie looked up in his face with 
a feeling of relief at meeting with 
a different type of countenance. 

Dinner was over at last, to the 
gratification of all concerned ; even 
the servant, who was perplexed by 
a meal so unlike the jolly banquets 
at which he was accustomed to 
attend. 

Gran and Lil retired to the 
drawing-room and were almost im- 
mediately followed by the others. 
They had nothing further to say 
to each other on the great matter 
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in hand; and it was plainly too 
absorbing at present to admit of 
other topics. Until Lil had ex- 
plained herself, nothing more 
could be said or done: she held 
the key of the situation, so they 
followed her to ask for it. 

They found her on a stool by 
the fireside, close under Gran’s 
wing. Her face rested on her 
hand: she was staring into the 
fire; but Charlie saw her grow 
red and then grow white as he 
entered. He sat down opposite 
her, and looked doubtfully at her. 
Surely she could be tempted out 
of these maternal and paternal 
presences. There was a conserva- 
tory—with seats and coloured 
lights in it—the very place ready- 
made for an explanation. He 
looked longingly from it to her. 
But Lil moved not her eyes from 
the fire. Brough, observing the 
situation, and not at all relishing 
it, went for a stroll inthe garden 
with his dogs, which was perhaps 
rather cowardly. 

Gran, looking from one to the 
other of the young people who sat 
on each side of her, saw her oppor- 
tunity, and seized it. She turned 
to Charlie, and engagingly opened 
an ordinary conversation—on the 
weather. Having prevailed upon 
him to speak to her, and seeing 
that Lil showed no dangerous 
signs of interference, she dropped 
her knitting in her lap, and, ad- 
justing her spectacles, leaned a 
little towards him. She spoke 
solemnly of what Brough had 
jocularly announced to her before 
dinner, which she said she could 
not but suppose true, as Lil did 
not deny it. Under these circum- 
stances she could not reconcile it 
with her conscience to neglect this 
opportunity of askmg him—Had 
he religion? 

Charlie stared at her and made 
no reply. So Gran followed up 
the question with one or two even 
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more searching and delicate, some 
of them having almost the 
character of blasphemy to people 
not of her way of thinking. Any- 
one who has encountered a member 
of her sect in a railway carriage or 
on a steamboat, and has been 
abruptly asked one of these pene- 
trative questions, will understand 
something of Charlie’s feelings. 

It is said that a great living 
writer, being asked upon a steam- 
boat whether he loved Jesus, de- 
voted himself for about an hour to 
conversation with the person who 
had thus addressed him. He 
talked almost solely of the lights 
and shadows on the water through 
which they were passing, discours- 
ing of the artistic wonders of the 
deep. He left the professedly 
religious man full of amazement at 
the revelations of God’s love which 
had been made to him, and for 
the moment ashamed of his blind 
ignorance of his Creator’s handi- 
work. 

But in that case the question 
had been addressed to a man who 
had the patience and faith and 
power of a born teacher of men. 
Charlie was only a young man, who 
could not but regard the ancient 
lady before him as very much in 
the way. He was irritated, too; 
he thought Lil might spare him 
this, that she might propose look- 
ing at the greenhouse instead of 
staring impassively at the fire and 
allowing Gran to catechise him as 
to the state of his soul. He cast 
about him as to what he should do, 
and out of his irritated feelings 
arose a wicked project which he 
welcomed with glee. He would do 
his best to drive Gran away. He 
had not long come from that 
university where it has been wittily 
said bad German philosophies go 
when they die. He was well ac- 
quainted with the phraseology of 
German materialism. He began 
t> talk. We will give him the 
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benefit of the doubt that it was 
more to perplex Gran than distress 
her, for he chose those sentences 
which he remembered as being most 
full of long words. Gran opened 
her eyes; but after a while she 
began to understand what was 
meant by such quotations as that 
soul was only another word for 
force; that it depended on the 
organs of the body and died with 
them; that religion was a prop 
for weak or diseased minds which 
were unable to face life in its bitter 
reality ; and that the highest mo- 
rality might be common alike to be- 
lievers and unbelievers. Like all 
bigots, Gran was incapable of argu- 
ment; she had almost buried her 
power of original thought in that 
grave where she had long ago laid 
her right tothink. Soshe fell back 
upon Isaiah; and, sitting upright 
in her chair, poured the eloquence 
of the prophet upon Charlie and his 
quotations. In this way it went on 
for some half hour, each talking in 
a language not their own. At last 
it grew so funny that Charlie burst 
ot laughing, but stopped suddenly, 
for at this Lil rose and quickly left 
the room. But, quick as she was, 
Charlie saw the tears on her hot 
cheeks. Had he reaily been dis- 
tressing her?—he sat silent and 
disturbed, not hearing the Old Tes- 
tament quotations which Gran was 
still delivering with all the impres- 
siveness of a very real anxiety. 

Lil meanwhile ran out into the 
chill air of the autumn evening, to 
find Brough. Her whole frame 
was vibrating. Anything like ve- 
hement discussion or opposition 
always affected her more painfully 
than most people; and to-night 
she could scarcely control her ex- 
citability. 

It was a clear moonlight night, 
and the long reach of river had all 
the charm of “ faery seas forlorn.” 

Brough, down by the water’sedge, 
was absorbed in contemplation of 
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the scene of splendour. But a 
faint, distressed cry of “ Papa!” 
reached his ear and startled him 
from his dreams. Turning, he 
saw Lil’s white dress and rosy 
ribbons flying towards him; her 
feet came hurrying through the 
dry leaves which lay upon the 
ground. 

“Oh Papa,” she said, all trem- 
bling, “do goin! Granis talking 
religion—and I suppose Charlie is 
provoked, for he is saying such 
dreadful things. Do go in and 
stop them!” 

‘‘ You shivering little woman !” 
exclaimed Brough as he touched 
her; “you are hot and cold in 
patches. This is a nice state of 
things.” 

They were close to the boat house. 
Inside it hung a great rough rug, 
which Brough used when they went 
boating. He went and got this 
and wrapped her round in it, so 
that she was almost like a little 
mummy. 

“You stop here a bit,” he said, 
and walked off. 

There was a French window 
opening from the drawing room on 
to the lawn. Brough went to it 
and tapped on the glass. 

“Let me in, there’s a good 
fellow,” he called out to Charlie, 


who, starting up, came, and, 
undoing the bolts, opened the 


window wide to admit Brough and 
the dogs. Brough stood still, to 
Charlie’s perplexity ; but he quickly 
explained himself by pointing back 
over his shoulder, an action which 
he accompanied by an indescribable 
crimace. Charlie, looking, saw, 
afar off in the moonlight, a 
mummified- looking figure — a 
golden head at the top of its 
wrappings, and a white train at the 
other end. With a look of heart- 
felt gratitude to Brough, he rushed 
over the lawn, saying to himself as 
he went, “ That old boy is a very 
vood fellow, after all.” Brough 
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stepped inside and closed the 
window, muttering, “I lke the 
impetuosity of that youth ; he’s not 
such a prig as he seems.” 

Then he walked over to the fire, 
and, drawing up to it a capacious 
arm chair, established himself with- 
in the pleasant warmth. The dogs 
came too, with damp paws and 
noses, and, blinking their eyes at 
the heat, sat themselves on end to 
get warmed through. Gran looked 
at them through her spectacles, 
and, could they have been slain by 
a glance, they would then and there 
have given up the ghost ; but, con- 
fident in their master’s company, 
they remained indifferent to her 
wrath. 

The two sat silent for some time. 
Brough had no desire to commence 
conversation; he did not consider 
his mother as a person open to any 
rational discussion. She regarded 
him as equally hopeless; but she 
was swayed by an emotion which 
he had not—a desire to influence 
events. Brough liked events to 
take care of themselves.  Lil’s 
marriage was a greater loss to him 
than to anyone else; but if the 
cuild must fall in love, why, she 
must. That was how he looked at 
it; and the man she loved could 
not be altered or changed by action 
or word of Brough’s. So he took 
the matter philosophically, and felt 
grateful that Charlie Newman was 
a gentleman and capable of being 
in earnest. 

But Gran, if she had religion, 
had no philosophy. She felt that, 
at all hazards, she must try and 
alter the course of events. She 
must save Lil’s soul, if possible, 
from being finally given over to 
hell-fire by her connection with an 
avowed infidel. And so, after a 
while, when it became evident that 
Lil and her lover had taken them- 
selves off, she made an attack upon 
Brough. 

“Ts it really the fact,” she com- 
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menced, “that this young man has 
proposed for our dear child ?” 

“* Proposed? — certainly,” said 
Brough, looking up from the pages 
of a “heathen writer,’ which he 
had just taken from a shelf hard by. 

“And do you intend giving 
your consent?” she asked with 
great earnestness. 

“Why, yes; Lil seems inclined 
to marry him; he is a gentleman 
and a scholar. So, why not?” 

“ Ah, my son,” said the old lady, 
“these are but triflmg matters 
beside the important cencerns of 
the soul. What is it that our dear 
child’s future husband is gentle- 
manly or learned, if he is without 
principle, without religion, un- 
willing to guide her to the house 
of prayer, unable to raise her life 
from the shallow and frivolous into 
that of an earnest Christian soul 
striving for salvation ?” 

Brough made no response. So, 
after a scrutinising look at him, 
she proceeded. 

“You know, my son, how my 
soul yearns over the child. I can- 
not see her thus rush into a career 
of irreligion without making an 
effort to save her from it. It 
grieves me to the heart to hear you 
speak so lightly of a matter so 
vital: a matter that concerns our 
child’s eternal welfare. What is 
it that her partner should be a 
gentleman !—My prayer is not that 
he should have the outward seem- 
ing of gentility, but that he should 
be filled with the sanctity of reli- 
gion. Now, this young man 
has openly avowed himself an 
infidel, and I cannot but speak, 
although I know my words fall 
idly on ears like yours. You are 
without religion yourself—without 
the blessing of prayer—without the 
knowledge of God ; how can I hope 
you will listen to me!” 

Brough had risen from his chair, 
and was standing on the hearthrug, 
his head high in the air. His 
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mother had still the power to rouse 
him. He did not relish this whole- 
sale accusation against that part of 
his nature which he most deeply 
gloried in. 

“My dear mother,” he said 
very slowly, and with a great 
appearance of calmness, “ you are 
speaking without accurate infor- 
mation. I tell you that when I 
walk up and down beneath the 
trees in that garden I see God by 
my side; that I talk to Him and 
hear His voice in reply. Perhaps 
what you call prayer is this raising 
of the spirit into communion with 
God; but’”—he turned to say this, 
for he had begun to stalk away— 
“T don’t remember ever having 
specially asked Him about my own 
salvation; it would have seemed 
rather egotistical.” 

He again opened the French 
window; the dogs, at the sound, 
started impetuously from the 
hearth rug and joined him. He 
went out, closing it behind him, 
and strode across the lawn. 

Nobody was visible, though he 
called “Baby,” and walked all 
about the garden. He peered 
into the boat house; one of the 
boats was gone. “The young 
scamps !” he ejaculated aloud; and 
the dogs, finding themselves the 
only audience, wagged their tails, 
as if in approval of the sentiment. 
He looked out into the river, and 
presently, in response to a sten- 
torian shout of “ Baby,’ there 
came a light laugh across from the 
other side. 

“Come in, you two,” he shouted, 
“you will catch cold, and I want 
somebody to talk to.” 

A second after, the boat shot out 
from the shelter of some drooping 
trees, and Brough stood still to 
enjoy the sight; for in the magic 
moonlight Lil and her lover seemed 
a fairy prince and princess voyaging 
upon some dim and undiscovered 
sea of silver. 
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As they reached the shore Brough 
went down and lifted Lil out. 

“Tt’s getting late, baby,” he said, 
“and you are cold. What bright 
eyes you have, you little scamp! 
Do you know I’m confoundedly 
hungry. We didn’t eat any din- 
ner. Couldn’t you get Gran to 
bed, and come down again your- 
self? We might have a jolly 
supper.” 

“ All right papa,” laughed Lil, 
“Tl goand try.” And she ran off 
to the house, scattering the dry 
fallen leaves with her swift feet 
and long white robe. 

She found Gran sitting still by 
the fire, her hands folded in her 
lap, her face set with thoughtful 
perplexity. 

“ Grandmamma, isn’t it time for 
bed?” said Lil cheerfully, as she 
knelt down to warm her hands. 

Gran looked up. 

“My dear,” she said, “ what 
does your father mean? He tells 
me that when he walks under the 
trees in the garden God is with 
him, and he talks to him. What 
can he mean? There is no open 
vision now. The word of the Lord 
was precious, even in the days 
of Samuel; for there was then 
no open vision.. What does he 
mean ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Grand- 
mamma,” said naughty Lil, ab- 
sently. Her eyes were on the fire ; 
but what she saw was a scene in 
the moonlight, and her inner ears 
heard, not Gran’s words, but the 
sound of another voice, which had 
this night been strangely per- 
suasive. 

“Ah, well,” said Gran, with a 
certain stern resignation, “ I can- 
not understand these wild words. 
I have the Scriptures, and follow 
in the light of the Lord’s written 
word.” 

So saying, she gathered up her 
knitting and her spectacles, and 
put on her woollen shawl, and then 
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rose slowly and wearily to go to 
rest. 

She was not much sadder than 
usual in consequence of her wilful 
children taking their own ways so 
plainly. Having put the matter 
aside, her manner to Lil was just 
the same, although she regarded 
her as obstinately bent upon mar- 
rying an infidel, and therefore 
doomed to eternal perdition. 

Having seen Gran safe on the 
road to bed, Lil deliberately ran 
off. She retreated quietly without 
making known her intentions ; for 
she did not want to have to submit 
just then to any more of Gran’s 
searching questions. And an irre- 
gular supper would have scandal- 
ised Gran terribly at any time. 

So Lil, throwing a white shawl 
over her shoulders—for, though 
she would not confess it, she had 
got a little chilled on the water— 
ran downstairs to the dining-room. 
Here she found a big fire: on the 
table were various amateur prepa- 
rations for supper. The servants 
had gone to bed, and Brough had 
been investigating the larder on 
his own account. He was grilling 
slices of cold beef on the coals and 
making a salad at one and the 
same time; with Charlie Newman 
in active service under his direc- 
tions. They were laughing and 
talking uproariously when Lil 
came in. She sat herself down in 
a little chair in the middle of the 
hearthrug like a small Queen of 
Bohemia as she was. 

*Tsn’t this nice!’ she said. 

“Now,” said Charlie. coming 
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and standing in front of her, 
“Papa considers himself asked, 
and says ‘ All right:’ am I still to 
ask Grandmamma ?” 

“ Why, no,” said Lil; “ but you 
have been through what I meant 
you would have to go through 
when I said that; and I think 
you behaved very badly. I felt as 
a 

“Now then, children, don’t 
quarrel,’ interrupted Brough. 
“Here, Baby, eat this while it is 
hot. I believe you have been too 
excited to eat anything for a 
week.” 

“Papa,” said Lil, taking her 
supper plate and looking at it con- 
templatively. ‘ How is it that we 
three don’t agree a bit, and yet we 
can get on so well; and that it is 
so different with Gran ?” 

“Tf we can’t agree about any- 
thing else, we can agree to be 
jolly together,” remarked Charlie, 
sagely. 

“That’s about it,” said Brough. 
“The old lady is crystallised; she 
can’t tolerate anybody of opposite 
views or different character from 
her own. One of the very few 
blessings of modern civilisation is 
tolerance. I strongly disapprove 
of both you children; but I like 
you uncommonly at the same time. 
If you fellows feel much the same, 
suppose we form a Mutual Tolera- 
tion Society on the spot.” 

“Done!” cried Charlie, “ here’s 
to its health in a tumbler of claret.” 

And Gran, just going off to 
sleep, was scandalised and startled 
by distant sounds of merriment. 


THE END. 
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CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 12. 


WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, F.X.S., D.C.L., &c. 


THE name of Spottiswoode has been known to the general public for a 
number of years, mainly by its appearance on the title-page of Bibles. 
But, among the members of learned societies and the circles of men of 
culture, Mr. William Spottiswoode has long borne a high and unques- 
tioned reputation as a scientific scholar and author. Under the 
reclusive influence of advanced studies, he was too much absorbed in his 
unassuming pursuit of science to throw out a challenge for popular 
reputation; and when at the meeting of the British Association at Dublin, 
in August last, he delivered the inaugural address, many were doubtless 
taken by surprise with the magnitude of the scope of his observations, 
and the lucidity and order of his expositions. That address was a 
verification, if any were needed, of the too little considered fact that it 
is the quiet student that does the real work, and that those whose names 
are most noised about, and whose fragmentary works are so repeatedly 
gathered together into scrambling volumes—not to miss the popular 
demand of the moment—are not invariably the truest masters. 

William Spottiswoode was born in London 11th January, 1825. He 
belongs to an ancient Scottish family, which has attained distinction 
from generation to generation not only in its native country, but also, 
by the force of its sturdy offshoots, in the New World. 

The surname of Spottiswoode is of the soil, and was assumed by the 
owners of lands in the county of Berwick as soon as surnames became 
hereditary in Scotland. The male line, so says tradition, failed in the 
thirteenth century, when a member of the house of Gordon married the 
heiress and took her name. In the sixteenth century a John Spottis- 
woode was great in divinity and controversy, and a fosterer of the 
Reformation, his grandson again, of the same name, being Archbishop 
of Glasgow and of St. Andrews, and Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, 
In the seventeenth century there was a baronetcy in the family, held by 
Sir Robert Spottiswoode, President of the Court of Session, and in the 
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eighteenth one of the name was an eminent Scotch advocate and author. 
The ancient form of the name was Spotteswod and Spottyswod, with 
other variations. Abroad. the family name became Spotswood, and a 
considerable position was attained in the States by the Governor of 
Virginia, a wealthy slaveowner of the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century, who was a scion of the Scotch family, and was succeeded in the 
governorship by his son. 

William Spottiswoode was educated first at a school at Laleham, kept 
by Dr. Buckland, Dr. Arnold’s brother-in-law, where Matthew Arnold 
had been a few years before. 

Spottiswoode was afterwards at Eton and at Harrow, at which latter 
school, in Dr. Wordsworth’s time, he gained the Lyons scholarship, and 
proceeded to Balliol College, Oxford, in 1842. At the end of 1845 he 
took his B.A. degree, having gained a first-class in mathematics. In 
1846 and 1847 he won mathematical scholarships. 

On quitting Oxford he entered the house of Eyre and Spottiswoode, the 
well-known Queen’s printers, in which his father, Andrew Spottiswoode, 
youngest brother of the Laird of Spottiswoode, then John Spottiswoode, 
was a partner. Of this printing business William soon took an active part 
in the management, and has continued it to the present time. The editor 
of “ Men of the Time” seems to think it necessary to apologise for such 
a position being taken by Mr. Spottiswoode, as if it were under the 
pressure of some exceptionally hard fate. For ourselves we fail to see 
why, in a professedly educational age like the present, there should be any 
necessity to seek an apology even were a prince of the blood to become a 
printer. 

As printers the firm have ever been distinguished, not only by their 
honorary connection with Her Majesty, but by the beauty and 
variety of their types, without which many a student’s work would 
have fared ill. There are but few printing houses which go beyond 
English type and a fount or two of Greek, while for twenty years at 
least the firm in question and that of his brother (Spottiswoode 
and Co.) in New-street-square have had many varied founts of Greek 
and Hebrew, as well as of inscription Greek, Etruscan, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, 
Hindustani, Persian, Arabic, Bengali, Russian, Tamul, Syriac, Coptic, 
Trish, Anglo-Saxon, German, Swedish, and last, but not least, of music. 

The engagements of business did not prevent William Spottiswoode 
from pursuing his studies, even of the most abstruse kind. In 1851, 
when he was twenty-six years old and had been a few years in business, 
he published a work entitled, “ Elementary Theorems relating to Deter- 
minants,” the seventy large quarto pages of which are terrible to look 
on to the unmathematical vision. But no doubt there are minds to 
which it is not only of interest but of some suggestive value to prove 
that “A symmetrical skew determinant of an odd order in general 
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vanishes, and the system has for its inverse an unsymmetrical skew 
system.” 

In addition to mathematics, Spottiswoode entered heartily into the 
study of philosophy, and of languages, both European and Oriental. 
But the pursuits of these abstruser studies has not resulted in the with- 
drawal of his attention from matters practical. He has shown an active 
interest in educational questions, manifesting especially a liberal feeling 
with regard to the status of the working classes, and taking ever a warm 
interest in plans for the amelioration of their condition. 

Mr. Spottiswoode is a Master of Arts and Doctor of Laws of Oxford, and 
an honorary Doctor of Laws of the Universities of Edinburgh and of 
Dublin. As regards scientific dignities he is a fellow of the Royal Society, 
to which he has belonged for more than twenty years, and to which he 
became treasurer in 1871. He is a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. He is a fellow of the Astronomical, the 
Geographical, the Asiatic, and the Ethnological Societies, and also of the 
Society of Arts, and a contributor to many scientific periodicals, and to 
the Transactions of the learned societies to which he belongs. He was 
Public Examiner in Mathematics at Oxford twenty years ago, namely, in 
1857-8; and in the first year of the Civil Service Commission he acted 
as an examiner, which function he has fulfilled also for the Society of 
Arts and the Middle Class Schools. 

In addition to the mathematical work already named, Mr. Spottiswoode 
has printed for private circulation “ Meditationes Analytice,” the very title 
of which shows that with him mathematics is no task work, but an original 
pursuit upon which his mind delights to dwell. In 1874 he published 
in the “ Nature Series” a volume upon the “ Polarisation of Light.” 
This work has reached a second edition. Although treating of a subject 
which cannot be entered without special study, Mr. Spottiswoode 
endeavoured to show that pure study was never unattended by collateral 
practical uses. Of the Nicol’s Prism, he showed how homely use could 
be made in extinguishing the glare found on oil pictures placed in a 
bad light. Or a fisherman might use it to see the fish below the surface 
of the water. In this little work, too, the interesting discovery was 
discussed, how particles of dust or of water floating in the air scatter the 
solar rays and diffuse light. Some interesting experiments have lately 
been made showing how the blank darkness of a cavern, over which even 
the light of a blazing torch has so little power, is due to the absence 
from the stilly secluded air of the tiny reflective and refractive particles 
that soften and distribute the direct pulsations of the vibrant rays we 
call light. 

In 1857 William Spottiswoode published “A Tarantasse Journey 
through Eastern Russia,” which had been made in the autumn of 
1856. A fresh unbiassed spirit shone through this work, which had 
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no political aim, but represented the interest felt by “a traveller to whom 
every square mile of this earth’s surface is interesting, and the more so 
in proportion as it is less known.” Mr. Spottiswoode received a vivid 
impression of the immense natural resources of the country, and another 
impression which may be given in his own words, as that which must be 
experienced by the traveller: “Nor, lastly, can the low intellectual 
development of the people—their apparent inability to adopt improve- 
ments or new ideas, the peculiarity of their religious notions—fail to 
remind him that, on entering Russia, he has already passed the limits of 
European life, and arrived at a region where western civilisation merely 
overlays Oriental barbarism, like one of their own fur cloaks thrown 
hastily over the limbs of a benumbed traveller, who, though still motion- 
less and inactive, may some day be roused to a life as energetic as that 
exhibited by the rest of the western world.” An interesting reference is 
made in this work to the migration, about a century from the present 
time, of half a million Kalmucks from Russia into China, preferring 
apparently the mild religion of Buddha to the sanguinary Christianity 
of the eastern branch of the Church. 

Spottiswoode’s imaginary conversation in a Buddhist temple which he 
visited in a Kalmuck village is peculiarly vigorous and lifelike, and 
shows that his study of Oriental religion has been both thorough and 
sympathetic. The westerner opens the conversation : 

“* Who made the world ?’ 

** «No one.’ 

“ * How, then, do you account for its creation?’ 

“ «Tt was not created at all; but came into existence of itself by 
natural causes.’ 

“* What are your views concerning the first man and woman; 
for there must have been a first pair from whom all men have 
descended ? ’ 

**¢ There was no such thing asa first man and woman; we have all 
sprung from those who, having previously ended their lives, have trans- 
migrated into this world in the first age.’ 

“« How did sin enter into the world?’ 

“« By avarice, covetousness, anger, and the corrupted temper of man.’ 

«Ts the devil, or any other powerful spirit, the cause of sin?’ 

*««* By no means.’ 

“* How is sin punished ?’ 

“* By its own consequences.’ 

“*Does not the Supreme Being interfere so as sometimes to arrest a 
sinner, and sometimes to bring judgment upon him ?’ 

“*No, A useless life brings another life after it, that the useless liver 
may live again more usefully ; an impure life, that the impure liver may 
be purified.’ 
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«To you not then believe that from this life men go to their final 
destination of reward or punishment ?’ 

“*No. You Christians send your souls still impure from the contami- 
nations of life into the presence of the All-Pure, and think to have 
them purified in a moment; whereas nvthing in the world, not even a 
stewpan, is cleaned but by a gradual process.’ ” 

The title of the work in which this brisk discussion appears may 
require a word of explanation: “ Tarantasse”’ is the huge four-wheeled 
vehicle without springs, then the chief means of conveyance in Russia, a 
sort of barbarous compound of a barge and a barouche. 

Mr. George Andrew Spottiswoode also is a traveller, and communicated 
to Galton’s “ Vacation Tourists in 1860” a sketch of “ A Tour in Civil 
and Military Croatia and part of Hungary,” which he made in company 
with his brother William. 

Mr. Spottiswoode married on the 27th Nov. 1861 the eldest daughter 
of the late William Urquhart Arbuthnot, Esq., a very distinguished 
member of the Council of India. He resides at Combe Bank, Seven- 
oaks, in which pleasant part of Kent — perhaps the most beautiful 
country within a little over half an hour’s rail from town—he has a fine 
property. In London he has a house in Grosvenor Place. 

Mr. Spottiswoode possesses in his laboratory some very fine and even 
unigue instruments. Among these may be mentioned an immense in- 
duction coil; the largest ever made. Some idea of its size and powers 
may be formed from the fact that the secondary wire is no less than 
280 miles in length. It would, in fact, if extended, reach from his 
residence in Kent to York. The electric spark, or flash of lightning, 
which it is capable of yielding, is upwards of forty inches in length. 
The instrument has been described at length in the Philosophical 
Magazine for January, 1877. Besides this, his collection of instruments 
for the polarisation of light are no less remarkable for their size, power, 
and perfection. Their effects have been shown on several occasions at 
the Royal Institution. 

The time which he is enabled to bestow upon scientific pursuits is 
wholly dependent upon the claims of business, but, by dint of early 
rising, he generally succeeds in securing a little time each day for his 
favourite studies. But this small margin of leisure is not infrequently 
encroached upon by correspondence of one kind or another. 

It may in part be due to the absence of the professional element in 
Mr. Spottiswoode’s scientific studies, that in his mode of regarding his 
pursuit he reminds us of the old philosophers rather than the modern 
scientists. Formerly the object of-science, inadequately as in the old 
days it was. pursued compared with the advantages offered by modern 
mechanical appliances, was the expansion of the human mind and 
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tendency to make science its own end and universe, and to undervalue 
matters of human interest that have occupied the field of thought for 
thousands of years. This attitude tends to cramp the mind rather than 
broaden or strengthen it, and leads to a bigotry, dogmatism, depreciation, ' 
and intolerance that in the interest of mental growth and freedom ought 
to be exploded. 

On this head Professors Virchow and Tyndall, both much misunder- 
stood by their critics, have lately offered some very reasonable and 
seasonable cautions to those who are inclined to consider that the entire 
universe has been mapped out and delineated by modern science. (See 
the Nineteenth Century for November, 1878.) 

Dr. Spottiswoode’s famous address at the meeting of the British 
Association, if we rightly read it, is also a protest against that con- 
traction of the range of thought, which, under the plea of scientific 
exactitude, leads to dogmatism and fosters a tendency to professorial 
assertiveness. He shows both the strength and the weakness inherent 
in the provinces of science, and confesses that, however well defined 
any province may be under its own discoverable laws, the undiscovered 
still encircles it and shows paths everywhere leading to indefinite mystery 
beyond. 

Treating of the range of subjects open for scientific investigation, Mr. 
Spottiswoode spoke as follows, in words weighty enough indeed to make 
us appreciate that the world is not yet so compressed as to be wholly 
shut up within the bottle of scientific materialism : 

“Tt must be borne in mind that, while on the one hand knowledge is 
distinct from opinion, from feeling, and from all other modes of sub- 
jective impression, still the limits of knowledge are at all times expand- 
ing, and the boundaries of the known and the unknown are never rigid 
or permanently fixed. That which in time past or present has belonged 
to one category, may in time future belong to the other. Our ignorance 
consists partly in ignorance of actual facts, and partly also in ignorance 
of the possible range of ascertainable fact. If we could lay down 
beforehand precise limits of possible knowledge, the problem of physical 
science would be already half solved. But the question to which the 
scientific explorer has often to address himself is, not merely whether 
he is able to solve this or that problem, but whether he can so far 
unravel the tangled threads of the matter with which he has had to 
deal as to weave them into a definite problem at all. He is not like a 
candidate at an examination with a precise set of questions placed before 
him; he must first himself act the part of the examiner and select 
questions from the repertory of nature, and upon them found others, 
which in some sense are capable of definite solution. Ii his eye seem 
dim, he must look steadfastly and with hope into the misty vision, until 
the very clouds wreath themselves into definite forms. If his ear seem 
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dull, he must listen patiently and with sympathetic trust to the intricate 
whisperings of nature—the goddess, as she has been called, of a hun- 
dred voices—until here and there he can pick out a few simple notes to 
which his own powers can resound. If, then, at a moment when he finds 
himself placed on a pinnacle from which he is called upon to take a 
perspective survey of the range of science, and to tell us what he can see 
from his vantage ground; if, at such a moment, after straining his 
gaze to the very verge of the horizon, and, after describing the most 
distant and well-defined objects, he should give utterance also to some 
of the subjective impressions which he is conscious of receiving from 
regions beyond; if he should depict possibilities which seem opening to 
his view; if he should explain why he thinks this a mere blind alley and 
that an open path; then the fault and the loss would be alike ours if 
we refused to listen calmly, and temperately to form our own judgment 
on what we hear; then assuredly it is we who would be committing the 
error of confounding matters of fact and matters of opinion, if we failed 
to discriminate between the various elements contained in such a dis- 
course, and assumed that they had all been put on the same footing.” 

Of his own especial science, Mathematics, Mr. Spottiswoode modestly 
spoke as of one so remote from contact with ordinary experience that 
detailed analysis of its progress would fail to be generally intelligible. 
This isolating quality he showed to reside more or less in every branch 
of science : 

“ Although in its technical character mathematical science suffers the 
inconveniences, while it enjoys the dignity, of its Olympian position ; 
still, in a less formal garb, or in disguise, if you are pleased so to call it, 
it is found present at many an unexpected turn; and, although some 
of us may never have learnt its special language, not a few have, all 
through our scientific life, and even in almost every accurate utterance, 
like Molitre’s well-known character, been talking mathematics without 
knowing it. It is, moreover, a fact not to be overlooked that the 
appearance of isolation, so conspicuous in mathematics, appertains in a 
greater or less degree to all other sciences, and perhaps also to all 
pursuits in life. In its highest flight each soars to a distance from its 
fellows. Each is pursued alone for its own sake, and without reference 
to its connection with, or its application to, any other subject. The 
pioneer and the advanced guard are of necessity separated from the 
main body, and in this respect mathematics does not materially differ 
from its neighbours.” 

Here is a suggestion of the infinitesimal, showing how the wonder of 
the universe is yet the despair of our earthly eyesight : 

“Of the nodes and ventral segments in the plate of the telephone 
which actually converts sound into electricity and electricity into sound, 
we can at present form no conception. All that can now be said is that 
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the most perfect specimens of Chladni’s sand figures on a vibrating 
plate, or of Kundt’s lycopodium heaps in a musical tube, or even Mr. 
Sedley Taylor’s more delicate vortices in the films of the phoneidoscope, 
are rough and sketchy compared with these. For notwithstanding the 
fact that in the movements of the telephone-plate we have actually in 
our hand the solution of that old-world problem the construction of a 
speaking-machine, yet the characters in which that solution is expressed 
are too small for our powers of decipherment. In movements such as 
these we seem to lose sight of the distinction, or perhaps we have 
unconsciously passed the boundary between massive and molecular 
motion.” 

Perhaps in his laudation of statistics Mr. Spottiswoode goes a little 
too far ; he says: 

“ Without its aid social life, or the History of Life and Death, could 
not be conceived at all, or only inthe most superficial manner. Without 
it we could never attain to any clear ideas of the condition of the poor, 
we could never hope for any solid amelioration of their condition or 
prospects. Without its aid, sanitary measures, and even medicine, would 
be powerless. Without it, the politician and the philanthropist would 
alike be wandering over a trackless desert.” 

This saying would have been puzzling a few thousand years ago, when 
the laws of hospitality protected each wandering wight, or in a golden 
age when without being included in any statistical return a man could 
be ever sure of the love of his fellows nearest at hand. We need not 
doubt the truth of the value of the statistical method, but that value 
shows mostly ina state of things like the present when even philanthropy 
is wont to be pursued by division of labour, and with remoteness of the 
object from the benefactor. 

The following most charming passage shows something of the poetic 
instinct in Mr. Spottiswoode, a recognition of the underlying life in all 
things, the mystery which is flouted by the bigoted certitudinarian. 
The passage is in illustration of anomalies, and what are called 
imaginaries in mathematics : 

“Tf we turn from art to letters, truth to nature and to fact is 
undoubtedly a characteristic of sterling literature ; and yet in the 
delineation of outward nature itself, still more in that of feelings and 
affections, of the secret springs of character and motives of conduct, it 
frequently happens that the writer is driven to imagery, to an analogy, 
or even to a paradox, in order to give utterance to that of which there 
is no direct counterpart in recognised speech. And yet which of us 
cannot find a meaning for these literary figures, an inward response to 
imaginative poetry, to social fiction, or even to those tales of giant and 
fairyland written, it is supposed, only for the nursery or school room? 
But in order thus to reanimate these things with a meaning beyond that 
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of the mere words, have we not to reconsider our first position, to enlarge 
the ideas with which we started; have we not to cast about for some- 
thing which is common to the idea conveyed and to the subject actually 
described, and to seek for the sympathetic spring which underlies both; 
have we not, like the mathematician, to go back as it were to some first 
principles ;, or as it is pleasanter to describe it, to become again as a little 
child ?’ 

Readers of a paper in the University Magazine, of May 1878, upon 
“The Mystery of the Fourth Dimension of Space,” may be interested 
in Mr. Spottisweode’s approach to the same subject, which is purely 
from the mathematical side. The mathematical aspect of the fourth 
dimension is quite orderly, while no other treatment of the subject will 
place the fourth dimension on the same physical plane as the three with 
which our senses are familiar; and it has perhaps been misleading, out 
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of mathematics, to use the phrase “ fourth dimension of space,” when 
what was meant was occult quality of matter. 

Mr. Spottiswoode’s study of the subject is as follows; it will be 
observed that he brings us to a mathematical conception, not only of 
fourfold, but of mani fold space : 

“The addition of a fourth dimension to space not only extends the 
actual properties of geometrical figures, but it also adds new properties 
which are often useful for the purposes of transformation or of proof. 
Thus it has recently been shown that in four dimensions a closed 
material shell could be turned inside out by simple flexure, without 
either stretching or tearing, and that in such a space it is impossible to 
tie a knot. s 

“As to every algebraical problem involving unknown quantities or 
variables by ones, or by twos, or by threes, there corresponds a problem 
in geometry of one or of two or of three dimensions, so on the other it 
may be said that to every algebraical problem involving many variables 
there corresponds a problem in geometry of many dimensions 

“A point may have any singly infinite multitude of positions in a 
line, which gives a onefold system of points in a line. The line may 
revolve in a plane about any one of its points, giving a two-fold system 
of points ina plane; and the plane may revolve about any one of the 
lines, giving a three-fold system of points in space 

“ Suppose, however, that we take a straight line as our element, and 
conceive space as filled with such lines. This will be the case if we take 
two planes, e.g., two parallel planes, and join every point in one with 
every pt int in the other. Now the points in a plane form a two-fold 
system, and it therefore follows that the system of lines is four-fold; in 
other words, space regarded as a plenum of lines is four-fold. The same 
result follows from the consideration that the lines in a plane, and the 
planes through a point, are each two-fold. 
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* Again, if we take a sphere as our element, we can through any point 
as a centre draw a singly infinite number of spheres, but the number of 
such centres is triply infinite; hence space as a plenum of spheres is 
four-fold. And generally, space as a plenum of surfaces has a 
manifoldness equal to the number of constants required to determine 
the surface. 

“Tf we take a circle as our element we can around any point ina 
plane as a centre draw a singly infinite system of circles; but the 
number of such centres in a plane is doubly infinite; hence the circles in 
a plane form a three-fold system, and as the planes in space form a three- 
fold system, it follows that space as a plenum of circles is six-fold. 

“ Again, if we take a circle as our element, we may regard it as a section 
either of a sphere, or of a right cone (given except in position) by a 
plane perpendicular to the axis. In the former case the position of the 
centre is three-fold ; the directions of the plane, like that of a pencil of 
lines perpendicular thereto, two-fold ; and the radius of the sphere one- 
fold; six-fold in all. In the latter case, the position of the vertex is 
three-fold ; the direction of the axis two-fold; and the distance of the 
plane of section one-fold; six-fold in all, as before. Hence space as a 
plenum of circles is six-fold. 

“ Similarly, if we take aconic as our element we may regard it as a 
section of a right cone (given except in position) by a plane. If the 
nature of the conic be defined, the plane of section will be inclined at a 
fixed angle to the axis; otherwise it will be free to take any inclination 
whatever. This being so, the position of the vertex will be three-fold, 
the direction of the axis two-fold, the distance of the plane of section 
from the vertex one-fold, and the direction of that plane one-fold if the 
conic be defined, two-fold if it be not defined. Ilfence, a space as a 
plenum of definite conics will be seven-fold, as a plenum vf conics in 
general, eight-fold. And so on for curves of higher degrees. 

“This is infact the whole story and mystery of manifold space. If 
not seriously regarded as a reality in the same sense as ordinary space, it 
isa mode of representation, or a method which, having served its 
purpose, vanishes from the scene. Like a rainbow, if we try to grasp it, 
it eludes our very touch; but, like a rainbow, it arises out of real 
conditions of known and tangible quantities, and if rightly apprehended 
it is a true and valuable expression of natural laws, and serves a definite 
purpose in the science of which it forms part.” 

To the mind that on first considerition of the subject is a trifle 
overborne by being asked to regard solid space in its eight-fold 
dimensions as a plenum of conics, it may be refreshing to turn to Mr. 
Spottiswoode’s illustrative references : 

“If we seek a counterpart of this in common life, I might remind you 
that perspective in drawing is itself a method not altoget cr dissimilar 
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to that of which I have been speaking ; and that the third dimension of 
space, as represented in a picture, has its origin in the painter’s mind, and 
is due to his skill, but has no real existence upon the canvas which is the 
groundwork of his art. Or again, turning to literature, when in 
legendary tales, or in works of fiction, things past and future are 
pictured as present, has not the poetic fancy brought time into 
correlation with the three dimensions of space, and brought all alike to a 
common focus? Or once more, when space already filled with material 
substances is mentally peopled with immaterial beings, may not the 
imagination be regarded as having added a new element to the capacity 
of space, of a fourth dimension of which there is no evidence in experi- 
mental fact ?” 

After a criticism of the question whether research in pure mathe- 
matics has not now so far outstripped practical application as to have 
become useless, Mr. Spottiswoode’s address contains a most interesting 
note upon mechanical appliances : 

“Mr. Babbage, when speaking of the difficulty of insuring accuracy 
in the long numerical calculations of theoretical astronomy, remarked 
that the science which in itself is the most accurate and certain of all 
had, through these difficulties, become inaccurate and uncertain in some 
of its results. And it was doubtless some such consideration as this, 
coupled with his dislike of employing skilled labour where unskilled 
labour would suffice, which led him to the invention of his calculating 
machines. The idea of substituting mechanical for intellectual power 
has not lain dormant; for beside the arithmetical machines, whose name 
is legion (from Napier’s Bones, Earl Stanhope’s calculator, to Schultz’s 
and Thomas’s machines now in actual use), an invention has lately been 
designed for even a more difficult task. Prof. James Thomson has in 
fact recently constructed a machine which, by means of the mere friction 
of a disc, a cylinder, and a ball, is capable of effecting a variety of the 
complicated calculations which occur in the highest application of 
mathematics to physical problems. By its aid it’seems that an unskilled 
labourer may, in a given time, perform the work of ten skilled arith- 
meticians. The machine is applicable alike to the calculation of tidal, 
of magnetic, of meteorological, and perhaps also of all other periodic 
phenomena. It will solve differential equations of the second and 
perhaps of even higher orders. And through the same invention the 
problem of finding the free motions of any number of mutually 
attracting particles, unrestricted by any of the approximate suppositions 
required in the treatment of the lunar and planetary theories, is reduced 
to the simple process of turning a ‘handle. When Faraday had com- 
pleted the experimental part of a physical problem, and desired that it 
should thenceforward be treated mathematically, he used irreverently to 
say, ‘ Hand it over to the calculators.’ But truth is ever stranger than 
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fiction; and if he had lived until our day he might with perfect pro- 
priety have said, ‘ Hand it over to the machine.’ ” 

The following gives us the moral aspect of mathematical terms, and 
is most suggestive : 

“Number was so soon found to be a principle common to many 
branches of knowledge that it was readily assumed to be the key to all. 
It gave distinctness of expression, if not clearness of thought, to ideas 
which were floating in the untutored mind, and even suggested to it new 
conceptions. In ‘the one’ ‘the all,’ ‘the many in one’ (terms of purely 
arithmetic origin), it gave the earliest utterance to men’s first crude 
notions about God and the world. In ‘the equal, ‘the solid,’ ‘the 
straight,’ and ‘the crooked,’ which still survive as figures of speech 
among ourselves, it supplied a vocabulary for the moral notions of 
mankind, and quickened them by giving them the power of expression. 
In this lies the great and enduring interest in the fragments which 
remain to us of the Pythagorean philosophy.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Spottiswoode sees how a thin mathematical 
theosophy, under the guise of mysticism, has injured rather than aided 
truly religious conceptions : 

‘Mathematics have often been brought in to matters where their 
presence has been of doubtful utility. If they have given precision to 
literary style, that precision has sometimes been carried to excess, as in 
Spinoza and perhaps Descartes; if they have tended to clearness of 
expression in philosophy, that very clearness has sometimes given an 
appearance of finality not always true; if they have contributed to defi- 
nition in theology, that definitiveness has often been fictitious, and has 
been attained at the cost of spiritual meaning.” 

Mr. Spottiswoode sees beyond the present conflict of science with old- 
world wisdom and literature a time of hope when “the outcomings of 
science, which at one time have been deemed to be but stumbling-blocks 
scattered in the way, may ultimately prove stepping-stones which have 
been carefully laid to form a pathway over difficult places for the 
children of ‘ sweetness and of light.’ ” 

His definitions of his own science are valuable : 

“Mathematics does not indeed contribute elements of fact, which must 
be sought elsewhere ; but she sifts and regulates them; she proclaims 
the laws to which they must conform if those elements are to issue in 
precise results. From the data of a problem she can infallibly extract 
all possible consequences, whether they be those first sought, or others 
not anticipated ; but she can introduce nothing which was not latent in the 
original statement. Mathematics cannot tell us whether there be or be 
not limits to time or space; but to her they are both of indefinite extent, 
and this in a sense which neither affirms nor denies that they are either 
infinite or finite. Mathematics can tell us nothing of the origin of matter, 
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of its creation or its annihilation; she deals only with it in a state of 
existence; but within that state its modes of existence may vary from 
our most elementary conception to our most complex experience. 
Mathematics can tell us nothing beyond the problems which she specifi- 
cally undertakes; she will carry them to their limit, but there she 
stops, and upon the great region beyond she is imperturbably silent.” 

Mr. Spottiswoode’s wonderful exposition concludes with the following 
thoughtful words, upon the difficult question of the relation of definitely 
verifiable information which is known as knowledge, and those instincts 
and fleeting immeasurable gleams that tell of life, of the reality of which 
our present faculties, however trained, are not the arbiters. Of the 
mathematician he says : 

“While on the one hand he accords to his neighbours full liberty to 
regard the unknown in whatever way they are led by the noblest powers 
that they possess, so on the other he claims an equal right to draw a 
clear line of demarcation between that which is a matter of knowledge, 
and that which is at all events something else, and to treat the one 
category as fairly claiming our assent, the other as open to further 
evidence. And yet, when he sees around him those whose aspirations 
are so fair, whose impulses so strong, whose receptive faculties so 
sensitive, as to give objective reality to what is often but a reflex from 
themselves, or a projected image of their own experience, he will be 
willing to admit that there are influences which he cannot as yet either 
fathom or measure, but whose operation he must recognise among the 
facts of our existence.” 

This is the position for the reasonable man of science ; he will be open- 
minded, as the religious philosophers of old; he will not parcel out a 
narrow field on which alone the world is to walk bowing down to his 
discoveries within it; he will not follow the ecclesiastical traditions of 
intolerance, but the earlier and truer law of sympathy for others. In 
proclaiming from the platform of science the fine moral lesson contained 
in his recent address, Mr. Spottiswoode deserves the deepest respect of 
every lover of the best kind of freedom and progress. 
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THE DISTRESSED GENTLEWOMAN. 


Mvcu has been written of late 
years on the great difficulty of find- 
ing work whereby ladies who are 
of the better class and of delicate 
nurture, but have been trained to 
no special vocation, may support 
themselves. The subject is brought 
so closely home to all in these days 
of ups and downs, and conceals 
within itself so much real and un- 
obtrusive suffering, that even frag- 
mentary information upon it can- 
not but be welcome, and espe- 
cially to the more thoughtful mem. 
bers of the reading public who 
enjoy atime and leisure that the 
busy skimmer of the daily paper 
rarely knows. Philanthropists of 
many descriptions are making 
efforts to strike out new grooves of 
work for women in most unex- 
pected directions, and doubtless 
succeeding generations will largely 
reap the benefit of the improved 
traiming that our girls are begin- 
ning to be able to receive in 
various branches. The difficulty, 
however, now lies with the mass of 
middle-aged and elderly women 
who, through reverses or ill-health, 
or loss of relatives, have lost the 
means of living. Without further 
apology I will relate a few of the 
stubborn facts—of which, indeed, 
there is no lack—relative to the 
subject. At the Governesses Bene- 
volent Institution the other day I 
was told, for instance, that they 
had over nine hundred names 
down for situations, while it would 
be wild to hope that they had even 
one hundred vacancies. Miss 
Faithfull frequently advertises that 
she can recommend iifty qualified 


housekeepers, nursery governesses, 
&c. At Mrs. Crawshay’s office for 
lady helps I hear the candidates 
are in the proportion of about 
twenty for every single situation 
offering that requires no special 
training or experience. 

The initiated have only to glance 
down the columns of the daily 
papers to see how many innocent 
and anxious women there must be 
seeking work to make it worth an 
agent’s while to put in day after 
day such advertisements as the fol- 
lowing: 

“ A housekeeper wanted to a 
widower with one child. Servant 
kept. Comfortable home.” 

“Companion wanted to go 
abroad. Liberal salary.” 

“Nursery governess required for 
two children, five and seven. No 
accomplishments.” 

A number of unsuspecting can- 
didates, not yet alive to the bitter 
realities of life, siart off by an 
early train or omnibus, in the hope 
of being first on the field, to find 
the address given is a registry office, 
where they are politely informed 
that the vacancy is just filled, but, 
if they will leave their name and 
pay the usual fee, they shall have 
the next chance. Many must do 
this, or we should not see the same 
advertisement, with the same ad- 
dress, so often. These agents 
know well the kind of situation 
most eagerly sought after, and 
fatten on the credulity of their 
anxious victims. 

“ But,” a gentleman asked me 
the other day, “what eventually 
becomes of these poor ladies? 
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When their funds are exhausted, 
what is the next step when they 
can no longer pay their lodging ?” 
What indeed? A lady came to me 
not long ago to ask if I could in 
any way help her to work; she was 
fifty years of age, and had always 
looked forward to being comfort- 
ably off in her old age ; but before 
her expectations were realised, a 
quibbling question arose, and the 
law gave a whole property, in which 
she and several others had reason- 
ably expected to share, to a nephew, 
who, when she asked him for some 
little help, opened the door for 
her, and politely wished her good 
morning. She was a pleasant, 
active, cheerful lady, who in her 
earlier years had reared and 
chaperoned (though not taught) 
the daughters of a titled widower, 
from whom she had a high written 
testimonial. But he was since dead, 
his daughters were married and 
gone abroad; and employers are 
far more exacting about the num- 
ber and character of the references 
of any lady they may think of 
taking into their service, than of 
an ordinary domestic servant, who 
is so much more difficult to ob- 
tain. There is, however, another 
reason for the precaution. [I lately 
heard this explanation of the fact : 
If you get a lady who is dishonest 
or disreputable, she is so very much 
worse than a “ common woman ;” 
and I think this view of the case 
at least a justifiable one. My lady 
of the fifty years told me that she 
had spent over eight pounds in as 
many weeks, simply in answering 
advertisements and in journeying 
about seeking work. She rose one 
morning at six, and walked from 
Bayswater to Fulham to make 
sure of being the first to see a 
gentleman who required a com- 
panion and chaperone for his 
daughters. After along interview 
he introduced her to his girls, and 
very kindly drove her himself back 
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to town, to all appearances per- 
fectly satisfied. The next day she 
received a polite note, stating that 
he would prefer to take a widow 
who had had children of her own. 
It would have been well if he could 
have thought of this when he 
framed his advertisement. A day 
or two afterwards, she started forth 
again, on a pouring wet day, to a 
country house, an hour’s journey 
from London. She left home at 
one, and did not get back until 
eight p.m., and, though she went 
by appointment, a cup of tea with 
the lady of the house, without even 
a biscuit, was all the refreshment 
offered her, and she had her dreary 
journey back in the wet, her fifty 
years having lost her the position 
as head nurse which she had hoped 
to obtain. How many similar cases 
of such disheartening disappoint- 
ment there must be, of poor ladies 
returning unsuccessful from some 
hopeful quest, to their solitary 


room, to look anxiously into 
the dwindling contents of their 
purse, and begin once more 


diligently conning the advertise- 
ments in any papers they can com- 
mand! Ladies frequently tell me 
that they are parting with articles 
of clothing, and do not know where 
they shall turn when that source 
is exhausted. They walk our 
streets looking well dressed and 
respectable, but are truly some- 
times faint and exhausted for want 
of sufficient food; even hope be- 
comes nearly crushed out of them, 
so often has the race been won, 
when they were even within sight 
of the goal, by some one younger, 
stronger, or able to take less pay 
than themselves. Indeed, this last 
= of pay, ae cially in regard 
to daily work, is brought to a ter- 
ribly low figure by the fact that so 
many ladies are willing to take 
situations from other reasons than 
hard necessity. Girls, whose hopes 

of a home of their own are begin- 
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ning to falter, who are active and 
energetic, and have no special 
duties at home, often and very 
reasonably think that they would 
like work that will carry them out 
into the world every day, and bring 
them besides a few extra pounds 
for dress and pocket money, which, 
earned by oneself, is always a 
great temptation. There are many 
so situated, and they can afford to 
work for half the salary that a 
woman who has to provide her 
board and lodging must ask, if she 
is to keep body and soul together. 
A small bedroom at six or seven 
shillings a week, where they may 
hide their poverty, where no one 
may know whether they dine or 
not, or notice how shabby their 
dresses are, is for many all that 
constitutes the lovely word “home.” 
There are in London very many 
homes of different grades for gen- 
tlewomen ; at all those of the better 
class the charge is at least 15s. a 
week, a sum which, moderate as it 
seems, soon drains the slender 
savings of a governess if a situa- 
tion is not quickly found; whilst 
it is quite beyond the reach of lady 
clerks and daily governesses who 
are paid at the rate of £30 a year 
[heard but a short time ago of a 
lady at Notting Hill who required 
a daily governess for two little 
girls, to teach them music, drawing, 
and French thoroughly, ‘hours ten 
to five—£30 a year and lunch being 
the remuneration. The situation 
was obtained by a lady living at 
home who only wanted pocket 
money. It would be difficult to 
show, either in fact or in figures, 
how any lady dependent on her 
work for subsistence could pay 
her lodging, breakfast, supper, and 
laundress, and dress suitably, on 
such a sum? 

Miss Miller, a wealthy and bene- 
volent lady, has within the last year 
or two opened a ladies’ home in 
Wigmore-street on a most excellent 
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plan. One or two large rooms are 
divided, by wooden partitions reach- 
ing almost to the ceiling, into small 
compartments, after the manner 
adopted in some of our large 
colleges for the boys’ dormitories. 
Each compartment contains bed, 
washstand, chest of drawers, &e., 
and for one of these a lady pays 
five shillings a week, which includes 
the use of sheets and towels. A 
charwoman does all scrubbing, but 
each lady makes her own bed and 
keeps her compartment neat and 
orderly, hot and cold water and 
every convenience for so doing 
being close at hand. Each lady, 
too, cleans her own boots, the 
arrangements for so doing being 
also close by. There are two or 
three separate bed rooms which 
can be rented by ladies who can 
afford to pay a little more weekly 
rent. There is a large general 
sitting-room where all meals are 
taken, and where the ladies sit 
when at home. All food is supplied 
from an eating-house adjoin- 
ing, which eating - house is 
under the superinte endence of a 
committee of ladies, who take 
it in turns to be present at 
the dinner hour and see that the 
acting manager carries out his con- 
tract and that order prevails. At 
this restaurant many girls from the 
neighbouring shops dine ; every- 
thing is plain and simple, but clean 
and well served, and the prices are 
most reasonable—half a pint of 
soup for a penny, a plate of roast 
beef, with two vegetables, four- 
pence ; a piece of pudding, a penny; 
a large cup of tea, coffee, or cocoa, 
a penny ; two pieces of bread and 
butter, a penny; and soon. The 
ladies in Miss Miller’s home are 
served at the same prices, and thus 
have the great advantage over a 
fixed weekly tariff, that they only 
pay for what they actually have ; 
and, if out hunting after a situation, 
need not pay twice for their dinner; 
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or if invited to dine with a friend 
there is so much saved to their 
small store. 

There would be no difficulty in 
filling several more such homes if 
the benevolent people to start them 
were forthcoming, and they seem 
to be a very innocent form of 
charity. 

Miss Miller has, I believe, spent 
something like a thousand pounds 
in the establishment of this home. 
She has eight or nine ladies living 
there who have daily employment, 
and the other ladies in the house 
would be only too glad if they 
could also get work, and make 
their present refuge their perma- 
nent home. Such homes require 
special management to make them 
genial and happy, and to quell the 
discontent and grumbling which so 
often arise where a number are 
clubbed together. Miss Miller 
seems especially happy in this 
respect. 

She does not, however, care to 
take elderly ladies, rightly arguing 
that the rules and arrangements 
for younger ladies must of necessity 
in some respects be stringent, and 
it is better to limit one’s efforts to 
a class all of whom can come under 
the same rule. There is in Sack- 
ville-street a more pronouncedly 
charitable Home for old govern- 
esses and ladies of reduced means; 
but this does not, I believe, take 
elderly ladies still capable of work. 

The Young Women’s Christian 
Association has several homes in 
different parts of London. At 
these only three shillings a week 
is paid for a bed, several young 
women, of course, sharing a room; 
and meals are paid for as they are 

taken, at very moderate prices ; but 
as a rule these homes are not fre- 
quented so much by gentlewomen 
as by the class next below them. 

The immense difficulty about a 
lady’s living alone, in most parts 
of London, can scarcely be realised 
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by the carefully sheltered mothers 
and sisters of our land ; and would 
perhaps be scarcely credited by 
numbers of the other sex. 

I should be slow to believe in 
such a difficulty as a practical one 
if sundry cases had not come under 
my own immediate notice. The 
existence of the demi-monde, whose 
members swarm in certain neigh- 
bourhoods, makes all the respect- 
able inhabitants of such quarters 
absolutely refuse to have anything 
to say to a single lady as a lodger. 

Some months ago, a lady in 
whom I was much interested was 
successful in obtaining daily work 
in a high-class private office near 
Portman-square. She was, as 
usual, poorly paid, and added to 
her small salary by doing literary 
and other work at home in the 
evening. This made it necessary 
for her to live alone, where she 
could command quiet evenings, 
and being quite old enough to take 
care of herself, and having a little 
furniture of her own, she set forth 
in quest of a quiet, airy, unfur- 
nished room, within a walk of her 
daily work. Many people would 
not let her inside their doors even 
to look at a room. ‘“ Oh, we could 
not take a single lady,” was the 
reply everywhere. A very civil 
shopkeeper in Baker-street was on 
the point of showing her a room 
he had to let upstairs, when 
he suddenly paused and asked 
very politely, “Are you married, 
please?” and, on receiving a 
negative regretted that they only 
took married people; and once 
more, ashamed and indignant, she 
turned away. 

At last, in answer to an adver- 
tisement she had seen, she knocked 
at a door, which quickly flew wide 
open to admit her. It was the first 
time a door had been opened more 
than a few inches when she made 
her inquiry, and she felt cheered. 
A plump and kindly bustling dame 
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received her in the dining-room, 
and gave her all particulars, and 
she hoped that at last her weary 
search was ended. But, alas! 
when she.told her success to a 
friend living near, she learnt, to her 
horror, that the landlady was any- 
thing but what she should be, and 
had been turned out of aneighbour- 
ing street not long before by the 
authorities for keeping an improper 
house ! 

Another lady met with almost 
the same treatment in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gowe r-street. She was 
a clergyman’s daughter from the 
country, atte lies the Slade life- 
class at London University ; and, 
being delicate in health, it was 
necessary that she should be 
moderately near her work. With 
her brother’s wife she tramped the 
andioubeel for two or three 
hours, trying every house where a 
pill advertised “furnished lodg- 
ings.” But the universal reply 
was a civil refusal to a single lady, 
the climax of the disheartening 
search coming from an impudent 
maid, who, exclaiming, “ We don’t 
take no females here,” slammed the 
door in their faces. She was after- 
wards successful in obtaining some 
small rooms, where she was mode- 
rately comfortable, and too busy 
with her work ever to suspect the 
fact, which she learned long after 
she had left, that her landlady was, 
to speak very mildly, what men 
would call “ shady.’ Cases might 
even be cited of rooms having been 
taken by a married couple in a 
street of pleasant seeming, and 
their finding some of the more 
knowing of their friends look 
askance at their address. This 
shows but too clearly the difficulty 
which a singie lady ‘has to face in 
her search for shelter. 

The difficulty which is often 
experienced by married couples in 
finding rooms suitable to small 
means is naturally a much more 
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serious one for the spinster; and, 
as a matter of fact, in many parts 
of London rooms at a moderate 
rental can only be obtained in a 
house where the landlady drinks, 
or is in some other way unpopular, 
and shunned by those who can 
pay a higher price. 

If the Malthusian theory could 
be modified, and it were possible 
to arrange that no girls should be 
born, but only boys, for the next 
few years, matters might gradually 
improve. As it is, there seems 
little prospect of it. I have been 
informed, but have no means of 
verifying the fact, that in Hamp- 
stead alone the women are seven 
thousand in excess of the men. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
very many more gentlewomen have 
to earn their own living in these 
latter days than ever were so com- 
pelled in past years. Hence arises 
the necessity of not only opening 
fresh fields of wi wk, but of lighten- 
ing the present difficulties of living 
to the workers. 

Mrs. Robert Crawshay started 
some three years ago a form of 
well doing of aide she appears 
to be growing rather weary. 
This was a scheme for placing 
gentlewomen as upper servants 
in large households, as gentle- 
women were so numerous and 
servants so scarce, and in some 
departments her project has been 
successful and has helped many. 
As head nurse in a well-to-do 
household, a lady has as comfort- 
able a position as a governess— 
she is, like a cook in her kitchen, 
an autocrat in her own depart- 
ment, especially if there is a baby ; 
for what mother would not give 
anything to a nurse who under- 
stood “baby,” rather than part 
with her? But so few of the 
present unoccupied ladies have 
qualified themselves to take charge 
of a baby, and so many look scared 
at the idea, that nursing is not 
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likely to absorb the army of the 
destitute at present. These work- 
seekers would readily undertake 
children four, five, and ‘six years 
old, out of their dangerous teeth- 
ing time, but not yet arrived at 
“accomplishments.” It is the 
same with cooking. Cooking is 
better paid than almost any other 
kind of work that an unaccom- 
plished lady can undertake ; and, 
with the facilities now offering at 
South Kensington, a lady with any 
foundational knowledge of, and a 
taste for, culinary work may soon 
perfect herself, when as a teacher 
she can command from £60 to a 
£100 a year or even more; or as a 
lady-help, may get a comfortable 
home and good salary. And in 
these days a good cook will not 
soil her hands with any undainty 
work, be she servant or lady born. 
A gentleman lately applied at Mrs. 
Crawshay’s office for two ladies, 
one as nursery governess to his 
children, one as cook- housekeeper. 
He offered a salary of £20 for the 
first, and £50 for the second; and 
did not mind whether she was a 
lady or a servant if she could cook. 
A difficulty often arises in taking 
a lady cook into a household, about 
the servants’ hall dinner, it being, 
of course, the place of the cook- 
housekeeper to preside, which duty 
no prosperous lady-help will agree 
to do, and which few employers 
will waive. The same difficulty 
occurs when a lady nurse objects 
to carrying the baby or wheeling a 
perambulator, though why either 
should be considered “ menial ” it 
is hard to say; but these preju- 
dices of socie ty are quite terrible 
in their stre ngth, and many people 
require to be humbled in a very 
sharp school of adversity before 
they will yield to necessity, and 
give up what perhaps may seem 
the last shred of their lost gen- 
tility. 

The Misses Faithfull carry out a 
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much wider work, their busy office 
being besieged throughout the day 
by all classes ; their personal and 
untiring superintendence being 
given to every department, and 
nothing but such a_ practical 
daily experience with employers 
and employed can truly teach the 
difficulties of helping others. 

The Ladies’ Guild of Work isa 
society that does much to help 
ladies in reduced circumstances, 
not only by finding situations for 
them, but by obtaining for them 
many kinds of temporary work 
whilst out of regular employ, even 
such work as teaching a favourite 
servant to read and write being 
gratefully undertaken. Some of 
the associates of the guilds give 
kindly aid in other ways, by taking 
a delicate or over-tired worker an 
occasional drive; others will even 
have one to stay for a few weeks 
at their country house, the fresh 
air and good living enabling the 
poor faded gentlewoman to return 
with renewed vigour to work. In 
such ways much may be done, at 
no very heavy trouble or cost, to 
lighten a life of toil. How very 
many there are whose work keeps 
them in London nearly all the year 
round, who would be grateful, 
espec ially during the summer 
months, when so many families are 
out of town, for the privilege of 
sitting in the deserted squares or 
in the private inclosures of parks 
or gardens? Last summer I often 
noticed a lady who lived in lodgings 
in a small street near Manchester- 
square ; she was evidently delicate, 
and not able to walk far, and used 
to go and lean against the square 
railings, and gaze so wistfully at 
the empty seats on the fresh green 
grass under the cool waving boughs, 
that I wished I had the key to offer 
toher. It may be said that Hyde 
Park is close by, and that a two- 
penny omnibus would have taken 
her to the gates; but to spend 
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money on luxuries was probably 
beyond her dreams, and ona bright 
day it is very difficult to find an 
empty seat in the park. A worker 
of this kind took a book one lovely 
Sunday morning in early summer 
into Regent’s Park, intending to 
read quietly there; but every seat 
was fully occupied, and it was too 
early in the year to sit upon the 
grass; I saw her patiently leaning 
against a tree, thinking some seat 
would be vacated soon, but the 
fortunate possessors were too happy 
basking in the sunshine to move 
till they were obliged, and she re- 
turned home without once sitting 
down. Numerous chairs were 
placed about in most tempting 
positions under shady trees, but, 
had she sat on one for a minute, a 
being would have sprung from 
some mysterious hiding place to 
demand a penny—not a large sum, 
it is true, but a very appreciable 
fraction of a day’s wage at twenty 
pounds a year. 

I mention these trifling incidents 
in reply to the many w ho cry out 
of the wealthless classes, “ They 
have the parks.” 

Numbers of people have ordinary 
day tickets for the Botanical Gar- 
dens that lie unused by anyone. I 
have known tickets for the Crystal 
and Alexandra Palaces cast away 
with the remark, “ We don’t know 
who to give them to.” Yet how 
much a day on either of those 
breezy hills means to a constant 
dweller in bricks and mortar ! 

I must not close this homely and 
imperfect sketch of some of the 
difficulties and some of the aids 
that surround the path of a lady 
dependent on her own efforts for 
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her means of livelihood, without 
mentioning such an institution as 
the House of Charity in Greek- 
street, Soho, which offers to all 
classes indiscriminately of the 
deserving unfortunate a temporary 
reprieve from that last resource of 
the destitute — the workhouse. 
This great institution has been 
quietly doing its good and noble 
work for thirty -two years. There 
shelter is given not only to friend- 
less ladies, “but to whole families— 
husband, wife, and children—for 
a fortnight free of all charge, this 
time, with the help and recommen- 
dation of the sisters, often being 
sufficient for people to re-arrange 
their affairs, or obtain a situation. 
If a fortnight is exceeded, no fixed 
charge is made, but some small 
donation to the charity is expected, 
it remaining with the committee to 
deal further with the case. 

The wise virgins took oil in their 
lamps, and while fathers and 
brothers are seeking to alleviate 
the suffering that already exists, 
sisters and daughters would do 
well to consider what practical use 
they could make of themselves in 
case fortune should turn her 
wheel. Few can claim to be en- 
tirely out of the reach of the dark 
chances and calamities of life; and 
the sisters and daughters of the 
wealthiest may yet have to take 
their turn at facing the world with 
an empty purse. Perhaps the dis- 
tressed gentlewoman, when she has 
qualified herself for some useful 
specialty, is quite as happy in her 
work as her languid cousin in life 
that has grown lustreless from 
monotony of gratification. 
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As a journalist Margaret Fuller 
filled a very special position. She 
was the editor of the Dial, a pro- 
fessedly transcendental organ; and 
in the numbers of this periodical is 
to be found a great amount of her 
literary labours. She wrote also 
for other journals; but her work 
upon the Dial must be regarded as 
essentially part of her life, for she 
had to do with the originating of 
the periodical, and it was intended 
to bear the impress of those ideas 
with which she had identified her- 
self. The transcendentalists, who 
were conspicuous during what is 
called “the period of transcen- 
dental agitation,’ from 1835 to 
1850, formed themselves into a 


club, which met under various 
names, and acquired a certain 
fame. Among its members are to 


be found many well-known names. 
At one time Bronson Alcott, the 
pedlar, schoolmaster, and thinker, 
was regarded as the leader of this 
little gathering; but since then 
that position has been considered 
as belonging to Mr. Emerson. In 
conversation among them arose the 
idea that a journal was needed for 
the expression of freer thought 
than that allowed by the general 
press. ‘This idea took shape in 
1840, when the first number of the 
Dial appeared. Margaret, as we 
have said, was the editor, with 
Emerson and George Ripley to aid 
her. In the autumn of 1840, at 
one of the meetings of the Trans- 
cendental Club at Mr. Emerson’s 
house in Concord, was also dis- 


cussed the idea of the community 
which was afterwards carried into 
real life at Brook Farm, and im- 
mortalised in Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “ Blithedale Romance.” 
In this volume we are admitted 
to that other side of Margaret’s 
character which runs so strangely 
by the side of her life as a journalist 
and practical worker. In the 
‘ Blithedale Romance” she is 
called “ Zenobia,” and is full of the 
queenliness, personal vigour, and 
rich scholarly power with which 
the name of the princess of ancient 
Palmyra is associated. Hawthorne’s 
story is, of course, a romance 
avowedly, and to be accepted as 
such. At the same time we may be 
permitted to see in “ Zenobia” a 
study of one view of Margaret’s 
character; and it is no small gain 
to place by the side of the writings 
upon her by her other friends a 
picture made by so clear-minded 
and true an artist. “The name 
Zenobia,” he says, “ accorded well 
with something imperial which her 
friends attributed to this lady’s 
figure and deportment.... She 
took the appellation in good part, 
and even encouraged its constant 
use: which, in fact, was thus far 
appropriate, that our Zenobia— 
however humble looked her new 
philosophy—had as much native 
pride as any queen would have 
known what to do with.” Doubtless 
it is scarcely fair to use any descrip- 
tion of Zenobia as applicable to 
Margaret; indeed, in detail, the 
portrait of the woman appears to 
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have been pointedly unlike. But it 
isimpossible to resist the impression 
that the colouring of the whole, 
even in these personal detalis, is 
taken from Margaret. “ We seldom 
meet with women now-a-days, and 
in this country, who impress us as 
being women at all ; their sex fades 
away and goes for nothing in ordi- 
nary intercourse. Not so with 
Zenobia. One felt an influence 
breathing out of her, such as we 
might suppose to come from Eve 
when she was just made, and her 
creator brought her to Adam, say- 
ing, ‘Behold! here is a woman.’ 
Not that I would convey the idea 
of especial gentleness, grace, 
modesty, and shyness, but of a 
certain warm and rich characteristic 
which seems, for the most part, to 
have been refined away out of the 
feminine system.” Margaret Fuller 
was not beautiful ; yet she could so 
foree outward the beauty of her 
spirit as to call forth something 
strangely akin to personal admira- 
tion. The vigour and powerful in- 
dividuality of Zenobia’s character 
produces now and again a jarring, 
discordant, barbaric effect. It is 
not unlikely that Margaret, whose 
tenderness could come forth, as 
Emerson says, like a seraph’s, 
might, in her more vigorous and 
caustic moods, produce such an 
impression as this upon so delicate 
and tender a nature as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s. When we come to 
Margaret as a critic, we find her 
standing self-confessed as of less 
gentle mould than the _ great 
romancist. 

“Hawthorne,” she says, in her 
critique upon “ Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” “intimates and suggests, 
but he does not lay bare the 
mysteries of our being.” Haw- 
thorne’s touch upon life was more 
delicate than Margaret’s. She 
complains that looking at it 
through the mirror of his mind 
one still sees as ina glass darkly. 


The bent of her disposition would 
have led her to snatch aside the 
veil which ever hangs between man 
and man. We find Hawthorne 
tenderly holding the veil in place, 
so that human nature by this 
suggestive vagueness might appear 
the more beautiful. We all know 
the charm and excitement of un- 
certainty ; to an intensely imagina- 
tive mind the dimness of the depths 
which lie in the human soul must 
make these depths the more 
fascinating for speculation. Mar- 
garet, in place of speculation, seems 
to desire a plumb line with which 
to measure the soul, its shallows 
and its deeps. But, though she is 
perhaps a shade impatient with this 
author, whose force was essentially 
the delicate and subdued force of 
a tender artist; when he approaches 
the subject of woman’s ideal 
character—in the delineation of 
which Margaret is herself so emi- 
nent—her appreciation is instant. 
She recognises then that under the 
subtle colouring the anatomy is 
vigorously correct. His ideal is no 
more sentimental or dreamy than 
her own. “In these” (* The Birth 
Mark” and“ Rapaccini’s Daughter” 
“ shines the loveliest ideal of love 
and the beauty of feminine purity 
(by which we mean uo mere acts 
or abstinences, but perfect single 
truth, felt and done in gentleness) 
which is its root.” 
Margaret’sappreciation, as might 
be expected from so strong a 
nature, is most easily called forth 
by strength. She finds in Mrs. 
Browning an intellect which she can 





unhesitatingly admire. She shows 
her reverence for a mi ty cha- 
racter in her “ Life of Beethoven.” 
She says of him, “ Like all princes, 
he made many ingrates, and his 
powerful, lion-like nature was that 
most capable of suffering from the 
amazement of witnessing baseness. 


a las i Unbeloved, he cou d LOVE 5 
deceived in other men, he yet knew 
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himself too well to despise human 
nature ; dying from ingratitude, he 
could still be grateful.” A being 
like this, who could cover a deeply 
loving soul with a front of en- 
durance which made him seem a 
man of granite among the weak and 


wicked beings who surrounded 
him, calls from her a genuine 
sympathy of soul. As a bio- 


grapher, she is deeply sympathetic ; 
as a critic, very thorough and 
genuine. She does not belong to 
that modern variety of reviewer who 
glances between uncut leaves, and 
makes a critique in general terms. 

Horace Greeley, under whom she 
worked for the New York Tribune, 
bears testimony to what he calls 
the “absolute truthfulness” of her 
writings. ‘ Perfect conscientious- 
ness,” he says, “ was an unfailing 
characteristic of her literary efforts. 
Even the severest of her critiques 
—that on Longfellow’s poems—for 
which an impulse in personal pique 
has been alleged, I happen with 
certainty to know had no such 
origin. When I first handed her 
the book to review, she excused 
herself, assigning the wide diver- 
gence of her views of poetry from 
those of the author and his school 
as her reason. She thus induced 
me to attempt the task of reviewing 
it myself. But day afterday fled by, 
and I could find no hour that was 
not absolutely required for the 
performance of some duty that 
would not be put off, nor turned 
over to another. At length I 
carried the book back to her in 
utter despair of ever finding an 
hour in which even to look through 
it; and at my renewed and earnest 
request reluctantly under- 
took its discussion. The state- 
ments of these facts is but an act of 
justice to her memory.” 

Mr. Frothingham, a recent writer 
on “Transcendentalism in New 
England,” gives Margaret her place 
among these ardent thinkers as the 


she 
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critic. Emerson he considers the 
seer, Bronson Alcott the mystic, 
Theodore Parker the preacher, and 
George Ripley he calls the man of 
letters. It is perhaps a little strange 
among this galaxy of enthusiasts 
to find the only prominent woman 
christened with the cold name of 
critic. As a foil to this idea of her 
as a stern intellectualist, we get 
from William Ellery Channing a 
charming picture of her as the 
“woman” in herown home. “In 
1839” hesays, “ I had met Margaret 
upon the plane of intellect. In the 
summer of 1840, on my return from 
the west, she was to be revealed in 
a new aspect. 

“Tt was a radiant and refreshing 
morning when I entered the parlour 
of her pleasant house, standing upon 
a slope beyond Jamaica Plain to the 
south. She was absent at the 
moment, and there was opportunity 
to look from the windows on a 
cheerful prospect, over orchards and 
meadows to the wooded hills and 
the western sky. Presently Mar- 
garet appeared, bearing in her hand 
a vase of flowers, which she had 
been gathering in the garden. 
After exchange of greetings her 
first words were of the flowers, 
each of which was symbolic to her 
of emotion, and associated with the 
memory of some friend. I remem- 
ber her references only to the 
Daphne odora, the Provence rose, 
the sweet-scented verbena, and the 
heliotrope, the latter being her 
chosen emblem. From flowers she 
passed to engravings hanging 
round the room There were 
gems, too, and medallions and seals 
to be examined, each enigmatical, 
and each blended by remembrances 
with some fair hour of her past 
life. 

“Talk on art led the way to 
Greece and the Greeks, whose 
mythology Margaret was studying 
afresh. She had been culling the 
blooms of that poetic land, and 
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could not but offer me leaves from 
her garland... .. Next Margaret 
spoke of the friends whose gene- 
rosity had provided the decorations 
on her walls and the illustrated 
books for her table—friends who 
were fellow students in art, history, 
or science—friends whose very life 
she shared. Her heart seemed full 
to overflow with sympathy for their 
joys and sorrows, their special 
trials and struggles, their peculiar 
tendencies of character, and re- 
spective relations. The existence 
of each was to hera sacred process, 
whose developments she watched 
with awe, and whose leadings she 
reverently sought to aid. She had 
scores of pretty anecdotes to tell, 
sweet bowers of sentiment to open, 
significant lessons of experience to 
interpret, and scraps of journals 
or letters to read aloud, as the 
speediest means of introducing me 
to her chosen circle. There was a 
fascinating spell in her piquant 
descriptions... .. Frost-bound 
New England melted into a dream- 
land of romance beneath the spice- 
breeze of her Eastern narrative. 
Sticklers for propriety might have 
found fault at the freedom with 
which she confided her friends’ 
histories to one who was a com- 
parative stranger to them; but I 
could not but note how conscien- 
tiousness reined in her sensibili- 
ties and curbed their career as they 
reached the due bound of privacy. 
She did but realise one’s concep- 
tion of the transparent truthful- 
ness that will pervade advanced 
societies of the future, where the 
very atmosphere shall be honour- 
able faith. 

‘* Nearer and nearer Margaret was 
approaching to a secret throned in 
her heart that day; and the pre- 
ceding transitions were but a pre- 
lude of her orchestra before the 
entrance of the festal group. Un- 
consciously she made these prepara- 
tions for paying worthy honours to 
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a high sentiment. She had lately 
heard of the betrothal of two of 
her best-loved friends, and she 
wished to communicate the graceful 
story in a way that should do 
justice to the facts and to her own 
feelings. It was by a spontaneous 
impulse of her genius, and with no 
voluntary foreshaping, that she 
had grouped the previous tales ; 
but no drama could have been 
more artistically constructed than 
the steps whereby she led me 
onward to the dénowement; and 
the look, tone, words with which 
she told it, were fluent with melody 
as the song of an improvisatrice. 

** Scarcely had she finished when, 
offering some light refreshment— 
as it was now past noon—she pro- 
posed a walk in the open air. 

For atime she was silent, entranced 
in delighted communion with the 
exquisite hue of the sky, seen 
through interlacing boughs and 
trembling leaves, and the play of 
shine and shadow over the wide 
landscape. But, soon arousing 
from her reverie, she took up the 
thread of the morning’s talk. My 
part was to listen; for I was 
absorbed in contemplating this, to 
me, quite novel form of character. 
It has been seen Low my early 
distaste for Margaret’s society was 
gradually changed to admiration. 
Like all her friends, I had passed 
through an avenue of sphinxes 
before reaching the temple... . 
As, leaning on one arm, she poured 
out her stream of thought, turning 
now and then, her eyes full upon 
me, to see whether I caught her 
meaning, there was leisure te 
study her thoroughly. ... She 
certainly had not beauty; yet the 
high-arched dome of the head, 
the changeful expressiveness of 
every feature, and her whole air of 
mingled dignity and impulse, gave 
her a commanding charm. Espe- 
cially characteristic were two 
physical traits: The first was a 
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contraction of the eyelids almost 
to a point—a trick caught from 
near -sightedness — and then a 
sudden dilation, till the iris seemed 
to emit flashes; an effect, no 
doubt, dependent on her highly 
magnetized condition. The second 
was a singular pliancy of the 
vertebre and muscles of the neck, 
enabling her by a mere movement 
to denote each varying emotion ; 
in moments of tenderness or pen- 
sive feeling, its curves were swan- 
like in grace, but when she was 
scornful or indignant it contracted 
and made swift turns like that of 
a bird of prey. Finally, in the 
animation, yet abandon, of Mar- 
garet’s attitude and look, were 
rarely blended the fiery force of 
northern and the soft languor of 
southern races. . . . We walked 
back to the house amid a rosy 
sunset, and it was with no surprise 
that I heard her complain of an 
agonising ne: vous headache, which 
compelled her at once to retire, 
and call for assistance. As for 
myself, while going homeward, 
I reflected with astonishment on 
the unflagging spiritual energy 
with which, for hour after hour, 
she had swept over lands and seas 
of thought, and, as my own excite- 
ment cooled, I became conscious 
of exhaustion, as if a week’s life 
had been concentrated in a day. 

“The interview thus hastily 
sketched may serve as a fair type 
of our usual intercourse. Always 
I found her open-eyed to beauty, 
fresh for wonder, with wings poised 
for flight and fanning the coming 
breeze of inspiration.” 

Margaret did actually several 
times sojourn in that Brook Farm 
which was the basis of the “ Blithe- 
dale Romance ;” but, apparently 
from what little she herself says of 
it, not so much to gain experience, 
or to enter into the actual spirit of 
the community, as to converse with 
those friends who were dwelling in 
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it. But, indeed, her records are 
almost always of that character ; 
the interchange of thought was 
with her so vivid a delight and so 
ever fresh an experience, that her 
accounts of going hither or thither 
resolve themselves naturally into 
records of choice conversation. 

“ Those who know Margaret only 
by her published writings know 
her least; her notes and letters 
contain more of her mind; but it 
was only in conversation that she 
was perfectly free and at home.” 

This peculiar power of hers led 
to the special work to which she 
gave herself for a considerable 
period, when her labours as editor 
of the Dial had come to an end. 
This journal had what Mr. Emerson 
describes as the “fault of being 
too secondary or bookish in its 
origin.” He tells us a melancholy 
history in the few words which he 
devotes to it: “. . . the workmen of 
sufficient culture for a poetical and 
philosophical magazine were too 
few ; and, as the pages were filled 
by unpaid contributors, each of 
whom had, according to the usage 
and necessity of this country, some 
paying employment, the journal 
did not get his best work, but his 
second best. Its scattered writers 
had not digested their theories into 
a distinct dogma, still less into a 
practical measure which the public 
could grasp; and the magazine 
was so eclectic and miscellaneous 
that each of its readers and writers 
valued only a small portion of it. 
For these reasons it never had a 
large circulation, and it was dis- 
continued after four years.” Thus 
ends the brief career of that 
journal which had been received 
by a few with “almost a religious 
welcome,” and the charge of which 
Margaret had been so “eagerly 
solicited to undertake” in the 
midst of an atmosphere of “hope 
and affection.” She gave herself 
to it, in a “spirit which spared no 
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labour ;” and all who have served 
in the hard-worked ranks of 
journalism will easily understand 
what were the labours of a con- 
scientious editor with insufficient 
money: and inadequate writers. 
She herself received a precarious 
kind of payment “for the first 
years.” Eventually ill-health com- 
pelled her to surrender the editor- 
ship to Mr. Emerson; and even 
after he had assumed the responsi- 
bility he records his “ grateful 
wonder at the facility with which 
she assumed the preparation of 
laborious articles, that might have 
daunted the most practised scribe.” 
The history of the Dial presents, 
however, that bright side which 
surely the history of really good 
work must always possess. “ Many 
years after it was brought to a 
close, Margaret was surprised in 
England by very warm testimony 
to its merits;’ and Mr. Emerson 
records having, in 1848, discovered 
it “holding the same affectionate 
place in many a private bookshelf 
in England and Scotland, which it 
had secured at home.” But, 
“good or bad, it cost a good deal 
of precious labour from those who 
served it, and from Margaret most 
of all,” for want of compensation 
“made no difference to her exer- 
tion.” 

But, her most natural field of 
labour was not in literature; and 
she had the rare good fortune to 
accomplish a thing which can come 
to but few—the feat of earning 
her bread by the exercise of her 
most enjoyable faculty. Picture 
to yourself a woman who requires 
to earn money and who says to 
herself “I can do one thing better 
than anything else—I can converse. 
Suppose I endeavour to assemble a 
number of persons who are anxious 
to answer such questions as—What 
were we born to do? and how 
shall we do it?—and out of my 
capacity to lead them in answering 
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these and similar questions, obtain 
my living.” In most circles, at all 
events, in our incurious England, 
such a woman would be regarded 
as very far from any likelihood of 
becoming a bread-winner. Yet this 
was actually Margaret’s project. 
She writes to Mrs. George Ripley 
in 1839—*“Could a circle be 
assembled in earnest . I should 
think the undertaking a noble one, 
and, if my resources should prove 
sufficient to make me its moving 
spring, I should be willing to give to 
it a large portion of those coming 
years, which will, as I hope, be my 
best.” 

This future, which sounds so 
like a dream, was actually realised. 
On November the 6th, 1839, a class 
of twenty-five ladies assembled, and 
Margaret was not afraid to face 
them with her ethics and her 
transcendental theories. 

She proposed to supply the 
defects caused by the superficial 
education of women; and she com- 
menced her operations in this wide 
field by the discussion of the Greek 
mythology. The general sub- 
jects are afterwards vaguely 
recorded as “the fine arts,” 
“ethics,” &c. In this society 
she appeared her whole self, and 
Mr. Emerson is led to remark upon 
that power she had of seeming 
beautiful. People constantly said 
that she came to her class “ dressed 
sumptuously.” Mr. Emerson says 
about this “ when she was intellec- 
tually excited, or in high animal 
spirits, as often happened, all 
deformity of features was dissolved 
in the power of expression. So I 
interpret this repeated story of her 
sumptuousness of dress, that this 
appearance, like her reported 
beauty, was simply an effect of a 
general impression of magnificence 
made by her genius and mistakenly 
attributed to some external ele- 
gance ; for I have been told by her 
most intimate friend who knew 
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every particular of her conduct at 
that time, that there was nothing 
of special expense or splendour in 
her toilette.” It is instructive 
that this impression was made, as 
regards her class, wholly upon 
persons of her own sex, who would, 
it might be supposed, not be so 
easily blinded in matters relat- 
ing to toilette by any glamour of 
the spirit. Yet so it was; she suc- 
ceeded in elevating women who had 
been “slaves to trifles.” “They 
went home thoughtful and happy, 
since the steady elevation of 
Margaret’s aim had infused a cer- 
tain unexpected greatness of tone 
into the conversation.” One of 
her class has made some pleasant, 
though of necessity incomplete 
attempts at recording some of these 
meetings. On one occasion she says : 
“Miss Fuller’s fifth conversation 
was pretty much a monologue of 
her own. The company collected 
proved much larger than any of us 
anticipated; a chosen company— 
several persons from homes out of 
town, at considerable inconvenience ; 
and, in one or two instances fresh 
from extreme experiences of joy 
and grief—which Margaret felt a 
very grateful tribute to her. . . 
It is sometimes said that women 
never are so lovely or enchanting 
in the company of their own sex 
merely, but it requires the other to 
draw them out. Certain it is that 
Margaret never appears, when I 
see her, either so deep or so bril- 
liant in thought, or so desirous to 
please, or so modest, or so heart- 
touching, as in this very party.” 
The gentlemen, however, were 
not to be kept out altogether, when 
the members of Margaret’s class 
spread wide among their social 
circles the fame of these conversa- 
tions. It was proposed that an 
evening class should be formed, to 
which gentlemen should be ad- 
mitted, and Margaret herself fan- 
cied that she could carry out her 
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schemes more fully aided by men 
of classical education, who she ex- 
pected to supply her own compara- 
tive deficiency in this part of learn- 
ing. But it seems that she was 
disappointed in this. Some few of 
the gentlemen contributed to the 
success of the conversations; but 
says one of her class, ‘‘ Even in the 
point of erudition, which Margaret 
did not profess on the subject, she 
proved the best informed of the 
party.” The same writer further 
on seems to hit upon the essential 
quality of Margaret’s being which 
raised her out of the frivolities of 
life and made her one of the great. 

“1 do not feel that the class, by 
their apprehension of Margaret, do 
any justice to the scope and depth 
of her views. They come—myself 
among the number, I confess—to 
be entertained; but she has a 
higher purpose. She, amid all her 
infirmities, studies and thinks with 
the earnestness of one upon oath, 
and there has not been a single 
conversation this winter, in either 
class, that had not in it the spirit 
which giveth life.” 

This expression, “she studies 
and thinks with the earnestness of 
one upon oath,” gives the key-note 
to Margaret’s character; life was 
to her a great reality—an art. 
Every moment and every thought 
were alike noble and precious. 
This intensity might have become 
stern and repellent to lighter minds, 
but her bright wit and generous 
capacity for mirth made her love- 
able. There seems to have been a 
strong element of inspiration in 
this conversational power of hers. 
She would forget altogether whut 
she had said on a particular sub- 
ject afterwards, and it was found 
impossible to get her to repeat 
anything. If she tried, the result 


was something different, if equally 
good. 

These conversation classes were 
on the 


carried on over six years ; 
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28th of April, 1844, the last of the 
meetings was held. 

In that year of 1844 Margaret 
suffered much from her constant 
work ;- her energy was exhausted. 
“The tax on my mind is such,” 
she says, “and I am so unwell 
that I can scarcely keep up the 
spring of my spirits.....” She 
desired ‘expansion and rest in 
new employments.” But rest was 
not for her; character and circum- 
stances both forbade it. In the 
autumn of this year she accepted 
an offer from Messrs. Greeley and 
McElrath to become a constant 
contributor tothe New York Tribune. 
But before she commenced this new 
work, she went into the country for 
rest and relaxation. 

It was at this period that she 
produced “Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” the book which 
has given her her place as a writer. 
It is curious to see recorded by 
herself her sense of especial 


power in the production of this 


work and her intuitive know- 
ledge that it was the book which 
would make her fame. “I have 
finished the pamphlet,” she writes, 
“though the last day it kept 
spinning out beneath my hand. 
After taking a long walk, early 
one most exhilarating morning, I 
sat down to work, and did not give 
it the last stroke till near nine in 
evening. Then I felt a delightful 
glow, as if I had put a good deal 
of my true life in it, and as if, 
should I go away now, the measure 
of my foot-print would be left on 
the earth.” 

Yet at this time, when she was 
in the glow of her best work, she 
was struggling within herself ‘to 
be patient to the very depths of 
the heart, to expect no hasty reali- 
sations, not to make her own plan 
her law of life, but to learn the 
law and plan of God.” 

After this period of holiday in 
the country she went to live in 
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Horace Greeley’s house, there to 
work as a regular writer for the 
Tribune. Mr. Greeley has written 
some account of this connection. 
“My first acquaintance with 
Margaret Fuller,” he writes, “ was 
made through the pages of the 
Dial. The lofty range and rare 
ability of that work, and its un- 
American richness of culture and 
ripeness of thought, naturally 
filled the ‘fit audience, though few,’ 
with a high estimate of those who 
were known as its conductors and 
principal writers. Yet I do not 
now remember that any article 
which strongly impressed me was 
recognised as from the pen of its 
female editor prior to the appear- 
ance of ‘The Great Lawsuit,’ after- 
wards matured into the volume 
more distinctively, yet not quite 
accurately, entitled ‘Woman in 
the Nineteenth Century.’ I think 
this can hardly have failed to 
make a deep impression on the 
mind of every thoughtful reader, 
as the production of an original, 
vigorous, and earnest mind. 
‘Summer on the Lakes,’ which 
appeared some time after that 
essay, though before its expansion 
into a book, struck me as less 
ambitious in its aim, but more 
graceful and delicate in its execu- 
tion, and as one of the clearest 
and most graphic delineations ever 
given of the great lakes, of the 
prairies, and of the receding bar- 
barism, and the rapidly advancing, 
but rude, repulsive semi-civiliza- 
tion, which were contending with 
most unequal forces for the pos- 
session of those rich lands. I still 
consider ‘Summer on the Lakes’ 
unequalled, especially in its pic- 
tures of the prairies and of the 
sunnier aspects of pioneer life. 
“Yet it was the suggestion of 
Mrs. Greeley—who had spent some 
weeks of successive seasons in or 
near Boston, and who had there 
made the personal acquaintance of 
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Miss Fuller, and formed a very 
high estimate and warm attach- 
ment for her—that induced me, in 
the autumn of 1844, to offer her 
terms, which were accepted, for 
her assistance in the literary de- 
partment of the Tribune. A home 
in my family was included in the 
stipulation. I was myself barely 
acquainted with her when she 
thus came to reside with us; and I 
did not fully appreciate her noble 
qualities for some months after- 
ward. Though we were members 
of the same household, we scarcely 
met save at breakfast; and my 
time and thoughts were absorbed 
in duties and cares, which left me 
little leisure or inclination for 
the amenities of social inter- 
course. Fortune seemed to delight 
in placing us two in relations of 
friendly antagonism—or rather to 
develop all possible contrasts in 
our ideas and social habits. She 
was naturally inclined to luxury 
and a good appearance before the 
world. My pride, if I had any, 
delighted in bare walls and rugged 
fare. She was addicted to strong 
tea and coffee, both which I re- 
jected and contemned, even in the 
most homeopathic dilution ; while 
my general health being sound, 
and hers sadly impaired, I could 
not fail to find in her dietetic 
habits the causes of her almost 
habitual illness; and once, while 
we were still barely acquainted, 
when she came to the breakfast 
table with a very severe headache, 
I was tempted to attribute it to 
her strong potations of the Chinese 
leaf the night before. She told 
me quite frankly that she declined 
being lectured on ‘the food or 
beverage she saw fit to take,’ 
which was but reasonable in one 
who had arrived at her maturity 
of intellect and fixedness of habits. 
So the subject was thenceforth 
tacitly avoided between us; but, 
though words were suppressed, 
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looks and involuntary gestures 
could not so well be, and an utter 
divergency of views on this and 
kindred themes created a percep- 
tible distance between us. 

‘Her earlier contributions to the 
Tribune were not her best, and J 
did not at first prize her aid so 
highly as I afterwards learned to 
do. She wrote always freshly, 
vigorously, but not always clearly ; 
for her full and intimate acquain- 
tance with Continental literature, 
especially German, seemed to have 
marred her felicity and readi- 
ness of expression in her mother 
tongue. While I never met 
another woman who conversed more 
freely or lucidly, the attempt to 
commit her thoughts to paper 
seemed to induce a singular em- 
barrassment and hesitation. She 
could write only when in the vein, 
and this needed often to be waited 
for through several days, while the 
occasion sometimes required an 
immediate utterance. The new 
book must be reviewed before other 
journals had thoroughly dissected 
and discussed it, else the ablest 
critique would command no general 
attention, and perhaps be, by the 
greater number, unread. That the 
writer should wait the flow of 
inspiration, or at least the recur- 
rence of elasticity of spirits and 
relative health of body, will not 
seem unreasonable to the general 
reader, but to the inveterate hack- 
horse of the daily press, accus- 
tomed to write at any time, on any 
subject, and with a rapidity limited 
only by the physical ability to form 
the necessary penstroke, the notion 
of waiting for a brighter day or a 
happier frame of mind appears 
fantastic and absurd. He would 
think of waiting for a 
change im the moon.” 

Horace Greeley is one of those 
who at first found Margaret diffi- 
cult to approach, but afterwards 
learned to love her. In the: 


as soon 


hove 
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extract he speaks of her luxurious 
tendencies. Afterwards he says: 
“Loving ease, luxury, and the 
world’s good opinion, she stood 
ready to renounce them all, at the 
call of pity or of duty.” 

At this period her attention had 
been drawn to the lives of women 
who are outcasts from society. She 
had always desired to know more of 
them, and had been able to do this 
in visiting the prisoners at Sing- 
Sing. She contrived to obtain 
some affection and response in this 
sympathetic effort, and gained also 
precious experience on a subject 
which she had at heart. “I have 
known few women,” says Mr. 
Greeley, “and scarcely another 
maiden, who had the heart and the 
courage to speak with such frank 
compassion, in mixed circles, of the 
most degraded and outcast portion 
of the sex. Others were will- 
ing to pity and deplore ; Margaret 
was more inclined to vindicate and 
redeem.” 

In the autumn of 1846 Margaret 
set forth upon that European tour 
which was full of pleasure, full of 
pain, which held for her the history 
of her love and the romance of her 
death. She left America in the 
company of Marcus Spring and his 
family ; but eventually she parted 
company with them. At Venice 
she remained alone for a week to 
in the city which seemed to 
her a “dream of enchantment.” 
in Italy, the home of romance, this 
intellectual modern woman, coming 
from the land of the Yankee, 
seemed by some strange instinct to 
look for home and rest. In France 
she was not quite happy, for she 
did not altogether admire the 
French character, and she found 
herself unable to master the 
language. While in Paris she 
makes this note: “My French 
teacher says I speak and act like 
an Italian, and I hope in Italy I 
shal! find myself more at home.” 
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Immediately that she was alone 
there, she was taken ill with fever, 
which seemed like an augury of the 
many troubles which Italy held in 
store for her. Yet to a nature of 
this sensitiveness there is but a 
doubtful boundary line between 
keen pleasure and keen pain. 
Margaret, ill, anxious, wearied, in 
the midst of the internal wars and 
struggles of her adopted country, 
was living through the climax of 
her life. She had met Mazzini at 
Carlyle’s house in London, where 
he had endeavoured to speak to 
the tyrannic, if heroic, thought- 
master of those principles which he 
so loved, and had ealled forth in 
Carlyle mere scorn of his “ rose- 
water imbecilities.” In Rome she 
became his friend, and the Repub- 
lican in her came out in all its 
force to support him in the great 
crisis in the midst of which he 
stood. She thought him “ divine ;” 
the great patriot thrilled her by his 
“strange sufferings,” and she felt 
in herself the throes of the country 

loved. She had then met the 
Marquis D’Ossoli, whom she found 
the “most congenial companion” 
she had ever had. Thus she was 
placed in the midst of that sudden 
vivid life which came to her far from 
her home and her old friends, who 
were doomed never to see the com- 
panion or the fruits of that period. 
Her state had been strange and un- 
happy; but in a new and peaceful 
love she found a different con- 
solation from any which she would 
have anticipated for herself. Yet 
there are many signs in her letters 
at this time which show a soul 
preparing for change ; and a quaint 
fable, “The Magnolia of Lake 
Pontchartrain,” give 
some clue to her own thoughts on 
the difference between this new 
and sweet relationship, and the 
brilliance of her many friendships. 
She clothes her thought in a lan- 
guage she loved; the speech of the 


seems to 
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flowers is a favourite fancy of hers, 
and indeed between herself and 
these bright children of dark 
mother earth there was a very real 
sympathy ; even the “ Zenobia” of 
the “ Blithedale Romance,” which 
represents some of the less lovable 
part of Margaret, was never with- 
out a rich exotic in her hair. The 
opening of the story of “The 
Magnolia” is very characteristic 
of Margaret : 

“ The stars tell all their secrets to 
the flowers, and if we only knew 
how to look around us, we should 
not need to look above. But man 
is a plantof slow growth, and great 
heat is required to bring out his 
leaves. He must be promised a 
boundless futurity to induce him 
to use aright the present hour. In 
youth fixing his eyes on those 
distant worlds of light, he promises 
himself to attain them, and there 
find the answer to all his wishes. 
His eye grows keener as he gazes ; 
a voice from the earth calls it 
downwards, and he finds all at his 
feet. 

“T was riding on the shore of 
Lake Pontchartrain, musing on an 
old English expression which I had 
only lately learned to interpret. 
‘He is fulfilled of all nobleness.’ 
Words so significant charm us like 
a spell, long before we know their 
meaning. This I had now learned 
to interpret. Life had ripened 
from the green bud, and I had seen 
the difference, wide as from earth 
to heaven, between nobleness and 
the fulfilment of nobleness. 

“ A fragrance beyond anything I 
had ever known came suddenly 
upon the air, and interrupted my 
meditation. I looked around 
me, but saw no flower from which 
it could proceed. There is no word 
for it ; exquisite and delicious have 
lost all meaning now. It was of a 
full and penetrating sweetness, too 
keen and delicate to be cloying. 
Unable to trace it, I rode on, but 


the remembrance of it pursued me. 
I had a feeling that I must for 
ever regret my loss, my want, if I 
did not return and find the poet of 
the lake, whose voice was such 
perfume. In earlier days I might 
have disregarded such a feeling, 
but now I have learned to prize the 
monitions of my nature as they 
deserve, and learn sometimes what 
is not forsale in the market-place. 
So I turned back, and rode to and 
fro, at the risk of abandoning the 
object of my ride. 

“T found her at last, the queen of 
the south, singing to herself in her 
lonely bower. Such should a 
sovereign be—most regal when 
alone; for there is no disturbance 
to prevent the full consciousness 
of power. All occasions limit; a 
kingdom is but an occasion; and 
no sun ever saw itself inadequately 
reflected on sea or land. 

“ Nothing at the south had affec- 
ted me like the magnolia. Sickness 
and sorrow, which have separated 
me from my kind, have requited 
my loss by making known to me 
the loveliest dialect of the divine 
language. ‘Flowers,’ it has been 
truly said, ‘are the only positive 
present made us by nature.’ ° 
We have pure intercourse with 
these purest creations ; we love them 
for their own sake, for their 
beauty’s sake. As we grow beau- 
tiful and pure we understand them 
better. With me the knowledge 
of them is a cireumstance—a habit 
of my life rather than a merit. I 
have lived with them, and with 
them almost alone, till I have 
learned to interpret the slightest 
signs by which they manifest their 
fair thoughts. There is not a 
flower in my native region which 
has not for me a tale, to which 
every year is adding new incidents ; 
yet the growths of this new climate 
brought me sweet and new emo- 
tions, and, above all others, was 
the magnolia a revelation. When 
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I first beheld her, a_ stately 
tower of verdure, each cup an 
imperial vestal, full displayed to 
the eye of day, yet guarded from 
the too hasty touch even of the 
wind by its graceful decorums of 
firm, glistening, broad green leaves, 
I stood astonished, as might a lover 
of music, who, after hearing in all 
his youth only the harp or the 
bugle, should be saluted on enter- 
ing some vast cathedral by the 
full peal of its organ.” 

The spirit of this noble flower 
finds speech, and tells her admirer 
how she once dwelled within an 
orange tree. But she “ grew weary 
of that fulness of speech,” and 
tried to “simplify her being.” “I 
felt a shame at telling all I knew, 
and challenging all sympathies. I 
was never silent, I was never alone. 
I had a voice for every season, for 
day and night. On me the mer- 
chant counted, the bride looked to 
me for her garland, the nobleman 
for the chief ornament of his 
princely hall, and the poor man 
for his wealth. All sang my 
praises, all extolled my beauty, all 
blessed my beneficence ; and, for a 
while, my heart swelled with pride 
and pleasure. But as years passed 
my mood changed. The lonely 
moon rebuked me, as she hid from 
the wishes of man, nor would 
return till her due change was 
passed. The inaccessible sun looked 
on me with the same ray as on all 
others; my endless profusion could 
not bribe him to one smile sacred 
to me alone..... I knew no 
mine or thine: I belonged to all. 
I could never rest: I was never at 
one.” 

Writing to Emerson from Rome 
she reproduces this weariness of 
the orange flower in her own 
person : 

“ Nothing less than two or three 
years free from care and forced 
labour would heal all my hurts, 
and renew my life-blood at its 
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source. Since Destiny will not 
grant me that, I hope she will not 
leave me long in the world, for I 
am tired of keeping myself up in 
the water without corks _ with- 
out strength to swim. I should 
like to go to sleep, and be born 
again into a state where my young 
lite should not be prematurely 
taxed.” 

This prayer was granted her: 
she went straight on through 
rapid experiences till she had done 
enough, and might go to sleep. 
She would not return to America 
with Emerson: her instincts kept 
her in Italy. “I am deeply inte- 
rested in this public drama, and 
wish to see it played out. Me- 
thinks I have my part therein, 
either as actor or historian.” 

Her prophetic sense told her 
right: she had her work in the 
midst of the drama. She had, too, 
her own private drama to enact: 
she had to learn the lesson of the 
magnolia, and to find more sweet 
than profusion and brilliance, a 
smile sacred to herself alone. 

There are elements in Margaret’s 
life which make it too touching and 
too beautiful for mere biography. 
The hand of a romance writer is 
wanted to take thot many-sided 
character, and exhibit to us the 
effect it had before its neighbours. 
We need the screen of fiction to 
enable the words of love written 
by her admirers to be read. It 
seems like approaching her too 
closely when they are written 
straightly of herself. And we 
need also the words which are 
natural in a romance, but which 
seem exaggerated in a biography 
or a literary article, to picture 
certain phases of her career. 

When we approach the time 
when this independent American 
thinker took to herself a name and 
a love from the old world of 
romance and sentiment, it is im- 
possible not to pause and reflect on 
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the strangeness and beauty of the 
position. One feels to have arrived 
at the third volume of Margaret’s 
story, the por tic climax of her life. 
There is a recent novel by 
“Ouida” in which a great woman 
artist who has moved in the sphere 
of her art, and lived without the 
love of man, is at last touched and 
awakened by the exceeding sweet- 
ness and tenderness of an Italian 
prince. The situation is strangely 
similar to Margaret’s story. There 
is the proud woman of genius who 
has held herself as an independent 


and successful artist before the 
world, who has passed alone 


through the stern pathway of con- 
quering her art. She cannot be 
awakened even by genius of her 
own kind; but she is swayed like a 
child by the voice and smile of a 
being whose grace and sweetness 
are part of a bygone and romantic 
age. But Mdlle. de la Ramé has 
poisoned the beauty of her picture 
by giving to the character of Prince 
Toris a weakness and cowardice 
which make his beauty and amia- 
bility pall upon the palate like a 
diet of comfits. Margaret Fuller, 
a great artist also, finds her fate in 
the smile of an Italian nobleman. 
But her fate is a very different one 
from that of “ Etoile.” Instead of 
discovering weakness and folly, she 
finds strength, endurance, faith- 


fulness, and truth beneath the 
charming and childlike attrac- 
tiveness of her Italian lover. 


He becomes a tower of strength; 


and her love _ story, instead 
of—as with so many women— 
destroying her faith in man, 
deepens it infinitely. She says 


of him, in writing to her mother: 
“ He is not in any respect such a 
person as people in general would 
expect to find with me. He had 
no instructor except an old priest, 
who entirely neglected his educa- 
tion; and of all that is contained 
in books he is absolutely ignorant, 
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and he has no enthusiasm of cha- 
racter. On the other hand, he has 
excellent practical sense; has been 
a judicious observer of all that 
passed before his eyes; has a nice 
sense of duty, which, in its unfail- 
ing, minute activity, may put most 
enthusiasts to shame ; a very sweet 
temper and great native refinement. 
His love for me has been unswerv- 
ing and most tender. I have never 
suffered a pain that he could 
relieve. His devotion when I am 
ill is to be compared only with 
yours In him I have found a 
home, and one that interferes with 
no tie. My love for Ossoli is most 
pure and tender; nor has anyone, 
except my mother or little chil- 
dren, loved me so genuinely as he 
does. To some I have been obliged 
to make myself known; others 
have loved me with a mixture of 
fancy and enthusiasm, excited by 
my talent at embellishing life. But 
Ossoli loves me from simple 
affinity ; he loves to be with me, 
and to serve and soothe me.’ 

Mrs. Story, who knew her per- 
sonally after her acquaintance with 
the young Marquis Ossoli, says: 
“Through her friends, who were 
mine also, I had learned to think 
of her as a person on intellectual 
stilts, with a large share of 
arrogance and little sweetness of 
temper. How unlike to this she 
was now! So delicate, so simple, 
confiding, and affectionate, with a 
true womanly heart and soul, sensi- 
tive and generous, and, what was 
to me a still greater surprise, pos- 
sessed of so broad a charity that 
she could cover with its mantle the 
faults and defects of all about her.” 
If Margaret had ever been harsh in 
judging of the lacks and defects of 
others, she is indeed prepared now 
to make full amends by exhibiting 
her innate generosity of character. 
Few women, even the most noble of 
their sex, could have written words 
such as the following, while yet in 
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the newness of so absorbing and 
real a love as was hers for the young 
marquis. Not only is her gene- 
rosity visible in these words, but 
also her assured philosophy and her 
knowledge of life. 

“T do not know whether he will 
always love me so well, for I am 
the elder, and the difference will 
become in a few years more percep- 
tible than now. But life is so 
uncertain, and it is so neces- 
sary to take good things with 
their limitations, that I have not 
thought it worth while to calculate 
too curiously.” “** Etoile,’ ” 
says one of the characters in 
“ Quida’s”’ novel, “ ‘loves with the 
immortal love of the poets, which 
her lover returned with the trivial 
passion of the world.’”” Margaret 
also loved with the immortal love 
of the poets; but she had the 
strange fortune to meet with a 
return in kind. There is, indeed, 
a touch of the dignity of immortal 
love in that pathetic preparedness 
for change and inconstancy in the 
loved: but so far as the record 
runs of the brief bright life of the 
Ossolis the love of both was equally 
enduring. It is interesting at this 
period of Margaret’s life to look 
back to the words of W. E. 
Channing, when he describes her in 
her home in America, before she had 
ventured forth into more romantic 
countries : 

“. . . the tragedy of Margaret’s 
history was deeper yet. Behind 
the poet was the woman,—the 
fond and relying, the heroic and 
disinterested woman. The very 
glow of her poetic enthusiasm was 
but an out-flush of trustful affec- 
tion; the very restlessness of her 
intellect was the confession that 
her heart had found no home. A 
‘book-worm, a ‘dilettante’ a 
‘pedant,’ I had heard her sneeringly 
called ; but now it was evident that 
her seeming insensibility was 
virgin pride, and her absorption in 
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study the natural vent of emotions 
which met no object worthy of life- 
long attachment. At once many 
of her peculiarities became intelli- 
gible. Fitfulness, unlooked-for 
changes of mood, misconceptions 
of words and actions—which had 
annoyed me during the previous 
season as inconsistent in a person 
of such capacious judgment and 
sustained  self-government—were 
now referred to the morbid influ- 
ence of affections pent up to prey 
upon themselves. Yet more 
and more distinctly did I catch a 
plaintive tone of sorrow in her 
thought and speech, like the wail 
of an ewolian harp heard at inter- 
vals from an upper window. She 
had never met one who could love 
her as she could love ; and in the 
orange grove of her affections the 
white perfumed and 
golden fruit wasted away unclaimed. 
Through the mask of slight per- 
sonal defects and ungraceful man- 
ners, of superficial hautewr and 
egotism, and occasional extrava- 
gance of sentiment, no equal had 
recognised the rare beauty of her 
spirit. She was yet alone.” 

She had to go to the land of the 
magnolia to find one who was her 
equal in love, and whose hands of 
affection were strong enough to 
hold her. To use her own 
words in a pathetic prayer found 
among her papers, none had been 
able to detain her by their love. 
This prayer is so peculiar and 
beautiful as to require complete 
quotation : 

“T am weary of thinking. I 
suffer great fatigue from living. 
Oh, God, take me! take me wholly. 
Thou knowest that I love none but 
Thee. All this beautiful poesy of 
my being lies in Thee. Deeply I 
feel it. I ask nothing. Each 
desire, each passionate feeling, is 
on the surface only ; inmostly 
Thou keepest me strong and pure. 
Yet always to be thus going out 
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into moments, into 
love, and thought! Father, I am 
weary. Reassume me fora while, 
I pray Thee. Oh, let me rest 
awhile in Thee, Thou only Love! 
In the depth of my prayer I suffer 
much. ‘Take me only awhile. No 
fellow being will receive me. I 
cannot pause; they will not detain 
me by their love. Take me awhile, 
and again I will go forth on a 
renewed service. It is not that I 
repine, my Father ; but I sink from 
vant of rest, and none will shelter 
me. Thou knowest it all. Bathe 
me in the living waters of Thy 
Love.” 

How fully her prayer was 
answered, how the richness of life 
which she craved was given to her, 
the romance of her last years show. 
That fellow being whose heart was 
large enough to receive her and re- 
tain her love came to her side and 
sheltered her! So that she went, 
a wealthy and well-developed soul, 
into the Hereafter, to bathe in 
these living waters. And this 
fellow being was “ an obscure 
young man,—younger than my- 
self,’ as she says to a friend ; 
“a person of no_ intellectual 
culture.” This obscure young 
man (perhaps no one but herself, 
in the insolence of perfect love, 
would have thus described the 
Marquis D’Ossoli) met her by 
accident (as we say) in St. Peter’s 
at Rome. She was fond of wan- 
dering about among the chapels 
by herself, and on this occasion a 
place of meeting between herself 
and her friends at the conclusion 
of the vespers was arranged. But 
the service over, when Margaret 
kept her appointment, her friends 
were not to be found. Margaret, 
short-sighted and perplexed, moved 
about among the groups which 
still lingered in the church, care- 
fully examining the different per- 
sons with her glass. “Presently 
a young man of gentlemanly 
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address came up to her, and 
begged, if she were seeking any- 
one, that he might be permitted 
to assist her; and together they 
continued the search through all 
parts of the church.” When at 
last it became quite evident that 
her friends were gone, and the 
church was empty, they went out- 
side to find a carriage in which 
Margaret might drive home. But 
they had delayed so long that all 
the carriages had vanished as well 
as the people: there was nothing 
to be done but to walk. Thus 
Margaret traversed the long dis- 
tance between the Vatican and the 
Corso with the young Italian as 
her companion; and, though she 
could use his language with but 
little fluency, the few words which 
passed aroused a mutual interest. 
They met many times afterwards, 
and before Margaret left Rome 
Ossoli proposed marriage to her, 
and was refused. But he was not 
to be so easily dismissed. When 
she returned to Rome he became 
her constant visitor; and as Mar- 
garet was then inflamed with en- 
thusiasm for the cause of Roman 
liberty, he found a way of con- 
tinually interesting her. She was 
then absorbed in the idea of writ- 
ing that history of the period which 
afterwards perished in that doomed 
ship which destroyed so many 
precious lives. Ossoli had many 
means of obtaining information, 
and he busied himself in getting 
for her special information from 
both parties, so that her judgments 
might be impartial. Naturally he 
‘ame very much under the influence 
of her opinions. His own character 
must have originally led him to 
sympathise with the Republican 
spirit. When Margaret’s views, 
weighted by his love for her, were 
brought before him, he discarded 
the principles of his family, which 
were “eminently conservative and 
narrow,” and eventually became an 
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earnest believer in the cause of 
liberty, and a brave and noble 
supporter of Mazzini. 

Margaret’s marriage was cele- 
brated in secret: her new joy was 
unknown to all her old friends, 
even to her mother, until her child 
was a year old. She found herself 
unable to resist her fate in the 
matter, although she had at first so 
resolutely refused him. “TI loved 
him,” she says, “and felt very 
unhappy to leave him; but the 
connection seemed so every way 
unfit, I did not hesitate a moment. 
He, however, thought I should 
return to him, as I did. I acted 
upon a strong impulse, and could 
not analyse at all what passed in 
my mind.” 

The reasons for the secrecy 
which Margaret and Ossoli found 
necessary to preserve with regard 
to their union were afterwards 
given by herself. The marriage 
took place about the time of, or 
soon after the death of the old 
Marquis Ossoli. The three 
brothers, older than the young 
Marquis, were all provided for in 
the Papal service, one as Secretary 
of the Privy Chamber, the other 
two as members of the Guard 
Noble. These two last were 
the executors of the estate 
left by the old Marquis, which 
yas undivided at the date of 
Margaret’s marriage. Everyone 
knows that law is subject to eccle- 
siastical influence in Rome, and 
that marriage with a Protestant 
would be destructive to all pro- 
spects of favourable administra- 
tion. And, besides being of 
another faith, there rested, in this 
case, on the young marquis the 
additional crime of having married 
a Liberal—one who had publicly 
interested herself in radical views. 
Taking the two facts together 
there was every chance that, if the 
marriage were known, Ossoli must 
be a beggar and a banished man 
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under the then existing Govern- 
ment; while, by waiting a little, 
there was a chance of an honour- 
able post under the new Govern- 
ment, whose formation everyone 
was expecting. Leaving Rome, 
too, at that time, was deserting the 
field wherein they might hope to 
work much good, and where they 
felt they were much needed. Ossoli 
was already regarded with suspi- 
cion by his brothers, and, knowing 
his acquaintance with Margaret, 
they had not hesitated to threaten 
him with the Papal displeasure 
should he be influenced by Liberal 
principles. ‘Qssoli’s education,” 
says Mrs. Story, “had been such 
that it certainly argues an un- 
common elevation of character 
that he remained so firm and single 
in his political views, and was so 
indifferent to the pecuniary advan- 
tages which his former position 
offered, since, during many years, 
the Ossoli family had been high in 
favour and in office in Rome, and 
the same vista opened for his own 
future had he chosen to follow 
their lead. ... Their child was 
born; and for his sake, in order to 
defend him, as Margaret said, 
from the stings of poverty, they 
were patient waiters for the law of 
the land.” 

Margaret had found her field for 
labour all through this momentous 
time, not only as friend and en- 
courager of Mazzini, but in the 
hospital. She was given the charge 
of the Fate-Bene Fratelli, the Prin- 
cess Belgioioso having charge of 
the other. Here she gave the labour 
of her heart, and devoted herself 
with her deep enthusiasm, sustain- 
ing the men in their sufferings. 
The soldiers learned to love “ the 
signora,” who was by their bed- 
sides night and day. Ossoli, when 
it was known that the French had 
landed, took station with his men 
on the walls of the Vatican gardens, 
where he remained faithfully 
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throughout the attack. His post 
was one of great danger, as he was 
in one of the most exposed places ; 
and Margaret was now subjected to 
the keen torture which love brings 
with it. Each cart of wounded 
soldiers that came to the hospital 
was scanned by her in dread lest 
the fear she could not put away 
should be confirmed—that Ossoli 
should have fallen. And, at the 
same time, her child was placed at 
nurse in the country for safety ; and 
poor Margaret, in the midst of her 
labours, would hear the wailing 
ery of her babe. She found 
afterwards that this instinct of a 
mother’s heart, which it seemed 
foolish to listen to—for the child 
had been placed apparently in good 
hands—had been but too true a 
token. The child was neglected by 
the treacherous nurse, who at last 
succeeded in letting them know 
that she would abandon the poor 
babe unless money was sent in ad- 


vance-payment, although the roads 
were so insecure as to render it all 


but impossible. Ossoli meantime 
remained firm at his post, half- 
starved and haggard. Margaret 
would sometimes be able to see him 
for a few moments by the blood- 
stained walls of the Vatican 
gardens, and they might speak 
together anxiously of their child 
whom it was impossible to reach, 
and of whose fate they were in com- 
plete ignorance for long periods. 
The trials suffered by these 
two heroic souls it is difficult to 
record rightly ; much of the history 
of this time has been gathered by 
mere fragments from their love- 
letters which were washed ashore 
after the wreck of the Elizabeth. At 
the end of the siege, when the poor 
mother could follow her heart, she 
found its intuition too terribly true. 
Her child was little more than a 
skeleton, too weak tosmile. Every 
trial which had passed over her 
before that—all she had endured 
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when she was ill and alone at Rieti, 
poor, and among cunning strangers 
who stole from her; when Ossoli 
was compelled to let her suffer in 
loneliness ; when she had lived in 
terror of his death, and when her soul 
was torn by the sufferings around 
her—everything which had passed 
seemed but a trifle to that terrible 
blow when she found that her child 
had been indeed neglected, be- 
trayed. ; 

But she had reached him in 
time ; by incessant care his life 
was saved. For four weeks they 
watched beside him night and 
day before there came upon his 
face his first returning smile. But 
poor Margaret beneath this trial 
uttered words which were unlike 
in their bitterness anything which 
had before escaped her : “O God! 
help me, is all my cry. Yet I 
have little faith in the paternal 
love I need, so ruthless or so negli- 
gent seems the government of this 
earth . This last plot against 
me has been so secretly, cunningly 
wrought, that I shall never 
acquiesce. I submit, because use- 
less resistance is degrading, but I 
demandan explanation. I see that 
it is probable I shall never receive 
one while I live here; and suppose 
that I can bear the rest of suspense 
... yet I am tired out, tired of 
thinking and hoping, tired of 
seeing men err and bleed. . . Man 
will still blunder and weep as he 
has done for so many thousand 
years.” Doubtless there are men 
and women who, disappointed in 
their efforts for others, or crushed 
by private grief, can understand 
this state of Margaret’s, although 
perhaps there are not many brave 
enough to desire the end of this 
life, in order to “ demand an expla- 
nation.” 

She had not long to wait before 
entering upon that new life, in 
which, as we may hope, some of 
the mysteries of our being may be 
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solved. But there was first a 
period of rest ; the two passed the 
winter at Florence, happy in the 
returning vigour and beauty of 
their child. Here she found fur- 
ther comfort, in faithful friends 
who showed all confidence in her. 
She had dreaded, and justly, the 
ordeal of appearing in the world 
that knew her, with her secret 
marriage to explain. The letters 
which she had to write to her own 
family half killed her, as she says. 
But she found many whose conti- 
dence in her was too deep to resent 
her secrecy; and in her peaceful 
winter at Florence faith and hap- 
piness gradually returned to her. 
“ Ossoli seems to me more lovely 
and good every day; our darling 
child is well now, and every day 
more gay and playful. For his 
sake I shall have courage, and hove 
some good angel will show us the 
way out of our external difficulties.” 
Ossoli’s love for her was so full of 
enthusiasm as to amount to 
reverence ; and indeed Margaret’s 
influence on the people amid whom 
they lived was perhaps almost 
enough in itself to justify this. 
Her power over rough men had 
frequently shown itself to be re- 
markable ; her two strong weapons 
being courtesy and unflinching 
courage. At no time, in the midst 
of her most pressing anxieties, did 
she put aside the troubles or dis- 
tresses of others, but was always 
ready with her sympathy and her 
commanding influence. 

But bread- winning was now 
becoming the matter of vital im- 
portance. Margaret’s “ private 
hopes had fallen with the hopes 
of Italy ;” and whatever was done 
with the Ossoli property, it is 
evident that the young Marquis 
was unable to obtain any benefit 
from it. Margaret’s book on Italy 
was ready, and in America she 
hoped to make such arrange- 
ments for it as would free them 
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from immediate poverty. No career 
was open for Ossoli in Italy, while 
Margaret would at once find work 
in her own country. Thus, though 
it was painful for Ossoli to go, 
they decided in the spring to sail 
for America. Even Margaret 
scarcely seemed to desire the re- 
turn to her own land which she 
was planning. “I am homesick; 
but where is that home ?” 

To a lover of the superstitious 
there are many strange omens 
gathered about this voyage of the 
Ossolis. Poor Margaret, to begin 
with, was torn by a_ practical 
dilemma. Poverty made them 
decide upon sailing in a merchant- 
man from Leghorn: to go by 
France more than doubled the 
expense. Yet she dreaded the sea, 
and the journey from Leghorn was 
one of sixty or seventy days. 
People warned her of the in- 
security of a sailing vessel, and 
she had her child with her. “I 
am suffering,” she says, “as never 
before, from the horrors of in- 
decision.” But she is helped to 
decide by reading of the loss of 
some fine steamers and packet- 
ships. ‘“ Safety is not to be 
secured,” she says; “TI shall em- 
bark more composedly in our 
merchant ship, praying fervently, 
indeed, that it may not be my lot 
to lose my boy at sea; or, if so, 
that Ossoli, Angelo, and I may go 
together, and that the anguish 
may be brief.” Strangely enough, 
Ossoli himself had been told in 
his boyhood, by a fortune-teller, to 
‘Beware of the sea;” and this 
boat Elizabeth was the first ship he 
had ever set foot on. Margaret is 
so “absurdly fearful” that even at 
the fina! moment she hesitates ; but 
at last they sail. 

The first trouble on this doomed 
ship came in the shape of the 
malignant small-pox. The captain 
sickened and died; afterwards 
Angelinos‘ckened, but he recovered ; 
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and eventually four thousand miles 
of ocean are crossed without fur- 
ther calamity. In safety the ship 
stood off the Jersey coast, close 
home. Trunks were packed, all 
were ready, and the last “ good 
night” on shipboard was said. 

In that last night, when seem- 
ingly the dangers of the journey 
were over, came the hurricane. 
The captain’s wife and some of the 
crew were saved; Margaret might 
possibly have been saved, would 
she have left her husband and 
child. But these three resolved to 
live or die together, and steadily 
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Long lonesome corridors we wandered through, 
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refused any separation. At last 
the steward took the child in his 
arms, resolved to save him or die, 
while the others remained alone to 
meet their death. The next wave 
brought it. The steward and the 
child were washed ashore, both 
dead, though warm. Margaret, 
Ossoli, and their servant Celeste 
perished upon the ship. 

Margaret’s manuscript upon Italy 
was lost with them; all of her 
treasures that the sea gave up were 
her child’s dead body and the love- 
letters which had passed between 
herself and Ossoli. 


Where the dim light made shapes of darkness grow. 

As the day waned the moon glanced to and fro, 
When o’er her face vague wanton cloudlets blew, 
Striking through squares of glass of soft wan hue 

Fair marble men ;—large leaves a shadow throw, 


That makes their still life ghostly. 


Angelo 


Had there his Man of Twilight, doubter who 

With unsolved ceaseless questions grieves alway, 
And lacks fruition, and his heart grows pale. 

High archways passed we, on whose hangings play 
Such sunset hues as clouds wear far from shore. 
Alone I passed beneath the shrouding veil 


Of abstract years, to silent spheres of yore. 


As round the walls strange pictures were unrolled, 
The breath and colour of romantic time 


Wrapped me in glamour and a dream sublime ; 
Meseemed the prince long legended of old, 
For the rare maid of whom the sweet tale told 


Longing full sore. 
Seeking for her. 
A presence glimmering by 


A palace steps I climb 
With my rapt mood doth chime 


the dream’s lips cold 


In that dim room I kissed, as one obeys 


Bidding he wots not . . . 


then from spells I woke, 


And knew my love there standing in amaze, 
Who had passed with me with light silent feet, 


And now must mock my dream! 
How she outvies, whose heart hath living heat ! 


Thin phantom folk 
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By THe tate W. H. Harrison. 


(Continued from page 618.) 


SIR FRANCIS 
MOON. 


I rrrst met Mr. Moon at the 
Literary Fund Club, of which we 
were elected members on the same 
day, and when it was great fun 
to propose his health, which was 
done after dinner, whenever he was 
present, to get him on his legs, his 
style of eloquence being swi generis. 
Whenever he manifested any hesi- 
tation in responding to the toast, 
he was usually encouraged by 
“Rise gentle moon” from Mr. 
Hopkinson. It was his wont to 
refer to the works of art which he 
was about to produce ; and on one 
occasion I remember Jerdan’s in- 
terrupting him by saying that the 
particular plate referred to in 
his speech was “a regular Doo” 
(the name of the engraver). 

Soon after our acquaintance he 
asked me to write a few verses to 
be sung or recited at the opening 
of the Licensed Victuallers’ Schools 
in the Old Kent-road, with which 
he was connected. The verses were 
poor enough, but he acknowledged 
them by sending me the engraving 
of Eastlake’s “ Byron’s Dream ;” 
and this was followed by proof 
impressions of all the impor- 
tant subjects he published for 
many years afterwards,  in- 
cluding “ Deerstalking,” by Land- 
seer, and David Roberts’s splendid 
work, “The Holy Land, Syria, 
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&e.,” forty-two numbers—a sub- 
scriber’s copy; all that I ever did 
in return being the suggestion of a 
title or a motto for a plate. His 
hospitality was great, and in the 
rooms over the little corner shop in 
Finch-lane I have met some of the 
most distinguished painters and en- 
gravers, among them, notably, 
David Roberts, Haydon, and Robin- 
son. He was essentially good 
natured and good tempered—by no 
means convertible terms. From 
very humble beginnings he rose to 
the foremost rank in his line of busi- 
ness, to great wealth, and a 
baronetcy. The elements of his 
success were palpable enough—in- 
dustry, judgment, integrity, and en- 
terprise ; and he always took care to 
get the best work, and he paid the 
best price for it. David Roberts 
often spoke to me of his liberality, 
and many engravers have mentioned 
it to me in the highest terms. Nor 
was he less liberal to his own 
immediate employés, one of whom 
told me that Mr. Moon, one Christ- 
mas eve, handed him a cheque for 
a large sum in reward of what he 
considered he had done in promot- 
ing the subscription to the great 
work of the “Holy Land.” He 
was justly proud of his title, and a 
little sensitive about it. I met him 
not very long before his death at a 
court dinner of one of the great 
City companies, and inadvertently 
inquired after Mrs. Moon. “ Lady 
45 
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Moon was quite well, he was happy 
to say.” I felt the rebuke and 
apologised. 

Quite in the early part of our 
acquaintance I had perpetrated 
some doggrel which appeared in the 
Literary Gazette. The lines were: 

Mid graphic gems at F.G. M.’s, 

Whose taste no man impugns ; 


I spent an hour—would that were all 
I spent at Mr. Moon’s. 


And the worst of it is that there 
was no truth in the epigram, for I 
never spent a shilling in the shop. 

I rarely met Sir Francis in the 
course of the thirty years which 
followed that he did not quote the 
lines to me. 


GEMS, REAL AND COUNTER- 
FEIT. 


Many years ago there was a 
wealthy young Turk, who was sent 
over here by his Government to 
learn artillery practice, and was 
living at Woolwich, holding tem- 
porary rank and wearing the uni- 
form of that service. In his own 
country he had the rank of Derreh 
Bey, or lord of the valley, possess- 
ing considerable landed property. 
He was placed under a friend of 
mine, an artillery officer, who, not 
actually his tutor, superintended 
his studies. He had rather a fancy 
for expensive jewellery, and while 
at Portsmouth was in a jeweller’s 
shop, when a naval officer came in 
and offered to dispose of an oriental 
turquoise of unusual size. He 
asked thirty pounds for it, observ- 
ing that he had reason to believe 
it was worth considerably more. 
The jeweller offered twenty, and 
would not raise his price; where- 
upon the Bey told the officer that 
if he would come to him at his 
hotel he would give him what he 
asked. Whereupon the jeweller, 
who was a Jew, got into a great 
passion and reproached the Bey for 
spoiling his bargain. However, 
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the Turk bought the jewel, and, he 
being an occasional guest at my 
own table, I often saw it on his 
finger. 

It happened not long after this 
that I was dining with a barrister 
and some six or eight other friends, 
when our host produced a ruby of 
great size, set in a ring, stating 
that it had been intrusted to him 
by a member of the corps diplo- 
matique, to whom it had been pre- 
sented by his sovereign, and as he 
wanted the value more than the 
jewel, he would be glad to turn it 
into cash. A friend of the Bey’s 
present at the dinner remarked 
that the Turk had one very like it, 
and he knew would be glad of 
another, and would he thought not 
object to the price, which was fifty 
pounds. Before, however, parting 
with the ring, to be shown to the 
Bey, he said he should like to be 
satisfied of the genuineness of the 
stone, and accordingly there and 
then sent off his clerk to a cele- 
brated jeweller at the West-end of 
the town, with a note requesting 
an opinion of the value of the gem. 
I saw the answer with which he 
returned. It was to the effect 
“that he was sorry to have to 
destroy a pleasant illusion, but that 
it was not a ruby, but a counter- 
feit, although a very clever one.” 
My friend, our host, expressed his 
conviction that the owner was quite 
unconscious of the cheat, so that the 
blame lay between his royal master 
and the jeweller who sold it to 
him. 

Among the Bey’s possessions in 
the way of precious stones was a 
large yellow diamond, of the genu- 
ineness of which he desired to be 
assured, and adopted a very origi- 
nal way of satisfying his doubts. 
He was sitting alone about Christ- 
mas time in his room, before a 
blazing fire, into which he threw 
the ring, pressed the coals upon it, 
and went to bed. On the next 
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morning he hastened to see the 
result of the experiment, when he 
found the ring in three pieces and 
the stone as black as a cinder. 
Under the hands of a lapidary, 
however, it was restored to its 
original brilliancy, and he wore the 
ring thereafter with the greater 
satisfaction. He had a fancy, too, 
for animal pets, and kept a mon- 
key, and I heard of his being in 
treaty for a wolf, but the bargain 
went off on a question of price, 
which the Bey thought too much 
by a guinea. He afterwards re- 
turned to Constantinople, and the 
last I heard of him was that he 
was a colonel in the Turkish artil- 
lery. 

I must not, however, forget to 
add that his father held high rank 
in the Turkish army, and, if I 
recollect rightly, commanded the 
troops in Roumania, and possessed 
so much influence over the soldiery 
that the Sultan, Mahmoud the 
Second, became jealous of him, and 
consequently sent him a most 
cordial invitation to come and 
see him, adding that he would 
make him a pasha. ‘“ Pasha be 
hanged,” said the Bey on receiving 
the message; “My father was a 
Derreh Bey,and I am a Derreh Bey, 
and intend to remain one,’ and 
positively refused obedience to the 
royal mandate, for such it was, 
doubtless feeling assured that with 
the rank of pasha he would receive 
the decoration of the silken cord, 
with which sultans in those days 
were wont to ornament the necks of 
those who stood in their way. And 
happily in this case the old Bey 
was sufficiently powerful to hold 
his own against even his sovereign. 

Apropos of Turkey, and of the 
recklessness with which the orien- 
tals shed blood, a very dear friend 
of mine, who was for some time 
minister at that court for a foreign 
power, told me that a quarrel had 
arisen between two Turkish chiefs 
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(what their special rank or desig- 
nation was I forget), and was kept 
up on both sides with unremitting 
ferocity for many years. At last 
one of them sent a very civil mes- 
sage to the other to the effect that 
he was heartily tired of the quarrel, 
and earnestly desired a reconcilia- 
tion, to which end he invited the 
other to come to see him, that they 
might exchange forgiveness and 
henceforth live in amity. The 
invitation was accepted, and the 
host received his guest with pro- 
fessions of great joy and affection. 
He conducted him to an inner 
apartment, and they sat or squatted 
together on the divan, over which, 
as is common in Turkey, was a 
shelf on which a Koran is kept. 
After some friendly chat, the host 
said, ‘ Now, in token of the very 
great friendship I entertain for 
you, and of my joy at this happy 
reconciliation, I will present you 
with my own copy of the Koran.” 
Thus saying, he raised his hand to 
the shelf, and grasped, instead of 
the sacred volume, a dagger, and 
plunged it into the other’s bosom. 
At the same time, on a preconcerted 
signal, the attendants of the un- 
lucky guest, who were assembled 
in the courtyard, -vere fired upon ~ 
through loopholes, and every man 
was slaughtered. 

This, my friend told me, was a 
fact which occurred within his own 
knowledge. : 





AN HONEST MESSENGER. 


Mr. Samuel Prout, the painter, 
once made me a present of a very 
beautiful water-colour drawing, 
which he sent in a portfolio, which 
the youth, about fifteen years old, 
waited to take back. I presented 
him with a profile likeness of her 
majesty on a silver coin of the 
realm, which he took with the 
inquiry, “ Am I to give this to Mr 
Prout, sir?” “ By no mannor of 
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means,” I replied, “ keep it your- 
self.” “But he has paid me,” 
rejoined the youth,’ “That may 
be,” I said; “ but keep it, never- 
theless.” I hope I made myself 
understood, and that my generous 
friend did not receive the coin as 
an acknowledgment of his splendid 
gift. The picture was accompanied 
by this letter, which has a biogra- 
phical interest : 

“5, De Crespigny-terrace, 

Tuesday night. 

“ My Dear Sir,—The promise I 
made long since has very often 
distressed me, for when made, 
little did I suppose such a delay 
would have taken place. 

“Perhaps it may be a difficult 
task to make it appear that a man 
cannot force himself to do what he 
may wish to do. Had it been 
possible you would have heard 
from me long before this. Yet, 
thank God I know that my pro- 
fession of friendship is not a rope 
of sand, soon broken and worthless. 
Kindnesses received are graven 
deeply on my heart, and I will 
yield to no one in respect and 
gratitude for those who have shown 
me favours, and I must insist on 
being sound at heart. 

“Mine has been truly a life of 
suffering. For thirty years, full 
one third of my time was sacrificed 
in excruciating torments, from 
neuralgic pains and tic doloreux in 
the head. Yet during these years 
the intervals of ease were the most 
active and profitable of my days, 
God having mercifully blessed me 
with great buoyancy of spirits, 
almost to a forgetfulness of the 
past ; and I cannot be sufficiently 
thankful that it continues, in a 
degree, to this hour, though, sad 
to say, the stay of life is, daily, 
large doses of opium; unfortu- 
nately, a necessary evil. Few 
persons out of my family know 
what I endure every day of my 
life, and without this opiate— 
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injurious as it must be—I could not 
hold on. 

“Last summer, at the seaside, I 
was in idleness for three months. 
As soon as a little strength was 
gained, the lungs became over- 
charged, and fearful hemorrhages 
followed. Under such circum- 
stances it is always considered as 
but a step between me and death. 
During the last three years I have 
had several attacks, and only last 
week I was obliged to lay my work 
aside, though the last before send- 
ing my drawings for the next 
exhibition. Yesterday I ventured 
to take them to town in a fly, and 
this was my first visit to London 
since the last exhibition. I am 
unwilling to trouble persons with 
an account of what I suffer, but I 
will add, every morning I awake 
with headache, a violent cough, 
and prostration of strength, which 
incapacitates me for any duty till 
after twelve o’clock, the proper 
time for taking the dose, after 
which I sometimes rally and hold 
on long after midnight, my best 
hours, occasionally working by lamp 
light until two in the morning—not 
choice but a necessity. 

“Tam almost ashamed of mention- 
ing what must be uninteresting to 
everyone, but I wish to show you, 
my dear sir, how small is the por- 
tion of time in which I can be em- 
ployed for the duties of my family. 

“So little is my spare time that 
my three dear daughters have been 
waiting for years in hope of 
possessing each a drawing, as a 
remembrance of their dear father 
when taken from them. Two only 
have yet been done. The most 
valued and esteemed friend I ever 
had, and to whom I shall ever feel 
greatly indebted, is our mutual and 
highly talented friend on the hill. 
Yet, it has not been in my power 
to offer an expression of all the 
gratitude such as I wish.... 
a burden on my mind continually. 
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“Six months since or more, the 
drawing now sent came unexpec- 
tedly into my possession, which I 
put aside immediately for you, but 
did not then send it in hope some- 
thing would turn up more worthy 
of acceptance, as it is not the kind 
of subject I should wish you to 
possess, but now send it as a 
pledge, something to be redeemed. 

“Should I revive this spring I 
will call on you ; at present it is an 
impossibility. The utmost I can do 
au pied—that is walking, is to our 
near church; the return home is 
always a sad affair, gasping for 
breath. My poor diseased lungs 
can only manage one pair of stairs, 
often with great difficulty. 

“T have troubled you with a very 
long letter, written in much pain 
and with much difficulty. But 
anxiety to set myself right, and a 
wish that you should clearly under- 
stand the truth has induced me 
to be very particular, and this I 
must offer as an apology. 

“Pardon my want of memory 
having forgotten your christian 
name. My daughters are ona visit, 
and have locked up their book case, 
or I should have referred to one of 
your vols. 

“T know I am a great fidget, but 
it seems to me wanting in respect 
to forget the initials of friends. 

‘*T remain, dear sir, 
“Truly yours, 
“S. Prout.” 

“Harrison, Esq.” 





MONEY LENDERS. 

Mr. J. D., a banking Creesus, 
familiarly called Joe D., had a 
daughter, with whom a scion of 
a noble house, his nephew, ran 
away from her school. The lady’s 
father, naturally very indignant, 
sent for the husband and re- 
proached him for the outrage—for 
such it was, and adding that it was 
well-known that he, Lord Charles, 
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was heavily in debt, inquired what 
might be the sum of his liabilities. 
“ Sixty thousand pounds,” was the 
reply. ‘“ Well,” said the banker, 
“you have done a very base thing ; 
but, for my daughter’s sake, I will 
interfere.” Accordingly a meeting 
of the creditors, chiefly Jews, was 
convened, to whom he proposed 
that they should each give him a 
discharge in full of all demands on 
payment by him of one-third of the 
debt, adding that if they did not 
agree to those terms they might 
get their money how they could, 
for he would not pay a pound more. 
Their unanimity was wonderful, 
not a man of them dissenting. He 
provided for the future main- 
tenance of the “ happy pair,” but 
bequeathed the bulk of his immense 
wealth to a younger brother of the 
husband, who was afterwards 
created a peer. He was a very 
amiable and accomplished man, but 
did not live long in enjoyment of 
his wealth and dignity, dying com- 
paratively young. 





REVIEWING. 


I once received, with some books 
for review, a pound of tea, which 
would seem to have nothing in 
common with books excepting the 
leaves. I looked anxiously for a 
leg of mutton from some adver- 
tising butcher, but it never came. 


THE STORMING OF ATHENS. 
JACK ASHORE. 

A friend describes im a letter 
what he terms the storming of 
Athens by the officers and crew of 
Her Majesty’s ship on the station. 
The avowed object was “seeing 
the lions.” “The attack on every- 
thing in the shape of an hotel,” 
my friend notes, “was something 
appalling, and the destruction of 
property, represented by beef- 
steaks, mutton chops, ale, stout, 
and champagne, was immense. The 
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very temples of Athens throbbed 
with excitement, and the statues 
would have rushed to the rescue 
only some of them felt the want of 
a head, while others had a difficulty 
in finding their arms.” 





NATIONAL CHARACTERIS- 
TICS. 


Since the days of Tacitus, the 
subject De Moribus Germanorum has 
never been worthily treated. It 
has been the custom to epitomise 
the character of a nation in a pro- 
verb. Voltaire, whose wit, like a 
Malay kreese, carried poison on its 
blade, turned his satire on his own 
countrymen, whom he epigramma- 
tically described as Moitié singe, 
moitié tigre. A German proverb 
says, “ A German will do as much 
work as three Russians, an Eng- 
lishman as much as three Germans, 
and an American as much as three 
Englishmen.” The Italians say, 
“Tt takes three Jews to make a 
Genoese, and three Genoese to make 
a Greek.” The Turks are as little 
complimentary to their own nation 
as Voltaire to his, for they say 
“ The Turks hunt hares in carriages 
drawn by oxen; ” and of the Per- 
sians, whom they regard as heretical 
Mohammedans, they say that in 
the other world they will be trans- 
formed into asses, to carry Jews into 
a locality not to be named to ears 
polite. Of a great liar they say, 
“Send him to Persia to teach 
Persians to lie ;”” and the Russians 
they describe as “Bears in kid 
gloves.” 

The great fault of a German is 
that he cannot understand a joke 
unless it be a very practical one ; 
and herein he resembles the matter- 
of-fact lowland Scot and the Eng- 
lish peasant. The Frenchman, who 
has but a dash of German blood in 
his veins, is active in mind and 
body, has neither time nor perti- 
nacity to be inquisitive; he has 
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general views, but changes them 
every moment; is quick to anger, 
ambitious, and egotistical, but none 
so readily takes or makes a joke. 
Count Bulow cleverly describes the 
three nations, French, English, and 
German. ‘“ Many years ago,” says 
the Count, “ a prize was offered for 
the best drawing of a camel. A 
French artist, as soon as he heard 
of it, rushed to the Jardin des 
Plantes, and in a week had finished 
a beautiful imaginative picture. 
The Englishman took a week to 
consider, and then went to Arabia, 
whence he returned in six months 
with an accurate and bold sketch 
of the subject. The German shut 
himself up in his atélier and endea- 
voured to elaborate a camel from 
the depths of his moral conscious- 
ness, and he is still at work.” 





WELSH OBSTINACY. 


A friend of mine was travelling 
on the roof of a stage coach in 
Wales, in a part of the country to 
which railways had not then ex- 
tended, and overheard the coach- 
man telling a gentleman who sat 
on the box of a case of a man 
having been recently hanged for 
sheep stealing. ‘ But,” interposed 
my friend, “the punishment of 
death for such an offence has long 
been abolished.”” The coachman, 
however, adhered to his story, in 
the course of which, however, he 
mentioned—quite parenthetically— 
that the sheepstealer had killed the 
shepherd. 





VENICE IN 1855. 


A friend, in a letter dated 3rd 
October, 1855, wrote to me : “ Many 
people in Venice are sorrowing for 
the death of the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme. She was much beloved here, 


where her loss will be deeply felt 
by the poor, to whom she was a 
kind friend ; but all her family are 
particularly kind and charitable. 
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The Duchess de Berri and the 
Count de Chambord gave away an 
immense deal, and I fear their good 
nature is often imposed upon. The 
poor duchess, the last of a mar- 
tyred family, is to be buried to- 
day at Gratz,a place which will 
also feel her loss. She will lie 
beside her husband and Charles X. 
in a convent beautifully situated on 
the top of the hill overlooking the 
town. A number of people at- 
tached to the Legitimists have put 
on mourning for her, and some have 
gone to attend the funeral, among 
others old Marshal Marmont, 
Napoleon’s Duke of Istria, whom 
Wellington beat at Salamanca. 
Many persons in England think he 
is dead, and others say he has lost 
an arm. ‘Two of his fingers, I 
believe, were injured in that battle, 
but he lives, and lives very com- 
fortably too, here. I know him 
very well, and some little time ago 
I walked about the arsenal with 
him, much entertained by his re- 
marks. He is still a very good- 
looking man; very erect, and his 
only defect is his being deaf, but if 
one talks loud to him he is very 
good company. He does not like 
the English, it is said, at all; but all 
I can vouch for is that he is no 
friend to Lord Palmerston, who has 
no friends here, even amongst the 
English. I was passing the other 
evening at the Countess Esterhazy’s, 
who is almost the only lady who 
receives, and she is very agreeable, 
and I go in whenever I like. I met 
Marmont there, who, as well as the 
others, was very indignant at the 
preparations for Kossuth ; and the 
marshal said that how the English 
put up with Lord Palmerston was 
a perfect marvel to him. In con- 
sequence of this and other things, 
the Austrians, I suspect, have re- 
ceived instructions not to be over 
polite to the English, for when we 
came we had no trouble at all, and 
within the last week or two every 
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English person almost has been put 
to inconvenience. An English- 
woman, Lady Hoste, and _ her 
daughter, were sent out of Milan, 
the other day, because they had 
given some trouble; and here Mrs. 
L. and her daughter being mistaken 
for some other persons, had all 
their papers and books seized, and 
amongst other things Miss L.’s 
journal, who being, I believe, a 
rather sentimental young lady, had 
the horror of hearing the entries, 
which her mother had never seen, 
translated into correct German, be- 
cause they had happened to see in 
the beginning the name of an 
Hungarian refugee ... . Yester- 
day I was with the Countess Palla- 
vacino, the daughter of Marshal 
Nugent, now in England. I asked 
her if he would soon be here. She 
said ‘ Yes, because he was to leave 
England before Kossuth arrived ; 
as he had been in arms in most of 
the battles against him.’ The 
winter is beginning—it has rained 
all day, and I have seen nothing all 
the day but rain drops, sea-gulls, 
huge rafts of wood, and gondoliers 
stirring through the rain, with 
their hoods over their heads”. 





A MONK’S REVENGE. 


At the restoration of Augmering 
Church (near Arundel) there was 
discovered, under endless coats of 
whitewash, atresco representing the 
Day of Judgment, in which the 
sheep and the goats were divided, 
the former of course wending 
heavenwards, and the goats in the 
contrary direction. By the courtesy 
of the late Mr. Gratwick, of racing 
celebrity, who had a drawing made 
of the scene of the fresco, I had 
an opportunity of inspecting, in his 
drawing-room at Ham House, this 
somewhat originally conceived 
specimen of art; the chief peculi- 
arity of which was thatall the sheep 
were depicted as men, and all the 
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goats as women. The poor monk 
had doubtless been jilted in his 
youth, and availed himself of the 
occasion to gratify his revenge. 
Tantene animis celestibus ire ? 
Mr. Gratwick took the name and 
fine estate of Ham from his 
maternal grandfather, whom I re- 
member to have often seen when I 
was a child. He was very wealthy 
and had the reputation of being 
exceedingly penurious ; but he was 
a keen follower of the chase, and 
was always superbly mounted. His 
successor, Mr. Gratwick, was aman 
of kind heart and open hand—a 
true type of a country squire. He 
built costly schools, and restored 
the church—indeed, he rebuilt all 
but its ancient tower. On one side 
of the chancel was a mortuary 
chapel, in which was the family 
pew, and behind it one appro- 
priated to the servant;, who were 
numerous. The walls of this chapel 
were covered by monumental tablets 
to the memory of his family, except 
one small space which he had re- 
served for his own—he was a 
bachelor. At his death the estate 
was sold and the proceeds distri- 
buted among a multitude of rela- 
tions. Ham house and park were 
purchased by Sir Henry Fletcher, 
who resides there. Mr. Gratwick, 
although ardently attached to the 
Turf, confined his ventures to back- 
ing his own horses, never betting ; 
and was believed to have been more 
than usually fortunate. The vil- 
lage must have been somewhat be- 
hind in Church feeling, for I 
remember, when the news of his 
horse having won some large stake 
reached the place, the church bells 
were set ringing. It is right to 
add that Mr. Gratwick was from 
home at the time. His racing 
stables were at Mitchelgrove, a 
lovely spot on the downs, near 
Patching, and where, in a valley, 
was, in my recollection, the fine 
family mansion of the Walkers, 
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the last descendant of whom ran 
through the property, and latterly 
drove the Worthing coach. The 
estate was bought by the Duke of 
Norfolk. I witnessed the demoli- 
tion of the mansion, and have now 
in my possession a specimen of 
the carving in chesnut wood, which 
graced the circular drawing room. 
He married an accomplished Roman 
Catholic lady who was wont to play 
the piano behind a curtain to the 
tenants of the estate on rent-day 
feasts. 





AN ECCENTRIC HEIFER. 


In a village where I was staying 
there was a very handsome heifer, 
of generally amiable and pacific 
proclivities, which was frequently 
turned to graze in a grassy and 
narrow lane, with a ditch on either 
side, usually containing some foot 
or so of water. Now down this 
lane an old woman, a cripple, 
walking by the aid of two sticks, 
was in the habit of passing on her 
way from her cottage to the village ; 
and whenever the heifer saw her, 
she walked up to the old lady and 
gently pushed her into one of the 
ambijacent ditches. 





SWANS.— RARA AVIS IN 
TERRA. 


A friend writes to me from the 
north that he has had an addition 
to his family in the shape of three 
cygnets, which the day after they 
were hatched, the male bird 
carried on his back down to the 
lake, and thus literally launched 
them into their future world. 
There is nothing wonderful 
in swans seeking what, as they 
would say in Cork, is their native 
element ; but how the old swan got 
the young ones on his back is 
a “fenomenon which,” as our 
philological friend Winifred Jenkins 
said of the thunder which got to 
the beer, notwithstanding that the 
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cellar was double-locked, ‘‘ I cannot 
understand.” 


AN AERONAUT MALGRE LUI. 


The same correspondent tells me 
that a balloon, which had ascended 
from the Pomona Gardens, Man- 
chester, having alighted in the field 
of one of his neighbours, the owner 
of the field hastened to offer his 
assistance, and had mounted on the 
edge of the car, when the grappling 
iron gave way, and, the gas not 
having been exhausted, the friendly 
neighbour, holding on like grim 
death, was carried over the tops of 
trees and houses, and across 
several fields, until, the gas being 
now exhausted, he was deposited, 
not very gently, again on ferra 
jirma. 


OSWALD, THE MARTYR 
KING OF NORTHUMBRIA, 
Was held in great veneration 


by his contemporaries, and his 
memory was cherished for many 
years after his death, especially by 
the monks of Durham, who chanc- 
ing upon an ancient intaglio of 
Jupiter, of exquisite workmanship, 
set it anew, with the inscription: 
“Caput Regis Oswaldi martyris,” 
bringing to mind the conversion of 
the statue of Jupiter in Rome by 
renaming it Peter—whence the 
profane were wont to call it Jew 
Peter, as everybody knows. 

BIRNAM WOOD TO _ DUN- 

SINANE. 

History, it is said, repeats itself, 
and so it seems does uninspired 
prophecy. Nixon, the local pro- 
phet of Cheshire, who flourished 
some centuries since, and whose 
fame has not quite died out, pro- 
phesied that Valley Royal Abbey 
would meet the wood of Delamere 
at Acton Bridge. The prediction 
was lately fulfilled when some of 
the stones of the abbey, and some 
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of the trees of Delamere Wood, 
were used in the reconstruction of 
the bridge. 


THE DODEKA. 

The name of a club, consisting 
of twelve barristers, who meet at 
each other’s chambers in succession, 
when a paper on some subject of 
interest, occupying half an hour, 
is read, and the rest of the even- 
ing, until twelve o’clock, is devoted 
to conversation, while the side- 
board is furnished with a liberality 
worthy of University men, of 
whom the club chiefly consists. 
They admit “ outsiders,’ and I am 
frequently a guest, meeting on 
such occasions some of the most 
distinguished members of the Bar. 
At a recent meeting a paper was 
read on the mode of moving the 
trireme—which has long been a 
puzzle to English oarsmen, who 
held that it was impossible for the 
uppermost bank to work oars of 
such a length as to reach beyond 
the two lower banks, if worked 
horizontally. Our host had re- 
cently been at Athens, and in visit- 
ing the Parthenon observed 
broken block of white marble on 
which a trireme had been sculp- 
tured. It was buéi a portion of 
the original, part of it having been 
carried off by an American tourist. 
My friend had a cast taken of what 
remained, and from that matrix had 
several casts taken in England, 
one of which was exhibited on the 
evening of the lecture. The mys- 
tery was explained by the evident 
fact that oars were worked perpen- 
dicularly, so that the oars of the 
three banks did not in any way in- 
terfere with each other. This was 
clearly shown by the cast. At the 
same meeting a German gentleman 
exhibited engravings, on a very 
large scale, of some drawings dis- 
covered in an Egyptian tomb 
erected fifteen hundred years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. They 
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were illustrative of the manners 
and of the natural history of the 
period, figures of every beast, bird, 
and fish being given; and also 
of the craft of the Nile, the rowers 
being evidently Nubian slaves, who 
were superintended by a sort of 
overseer, who had a whip very like a 
cat-o’-nine-tails in his hand. One 
picture shows a herd of oxen 
fording the river, the horns very 
like those of animals imported in 
our own day from Portugal. 

There were present two travellers 
from China and Japan. One of 
them mentioned the wonderful 
knowledge the Chinamen possessed 
of the points of the compass, 
without any other aid than their 
observation of the sun. Com- 
passes they had none, and when the 
traveller, who was officially em- 
ployed on a survey, presented the 
Chinese party with some small 
compasses, as an acknowledgment 
of their skill, they hung them on 
their breasts as ornaments, after 
the fashion of orders. Of the 
Japanese they spoke as superior to 
the Chinese, and of their wonder- 
ful facility in adopting the im- 
provements and discoveries of 
European science. They would 
purchase our steam vessels, retain- 
ing their crews, until their own 
men, whom they had sent on board, 
were familiarised in the mode of 
navigating them; and then they 
would pay the wages of the Euro- 
pean crew and dismiss them with 
a handsome present. 

One of the travellers present 
told us of a person named Whom- 
poa in Singapore, who kept a shop, 
and was of course a tradesman ; 
yet had transactions on the largest 
seale, and particularly with the 
British Government, his dealings 
with which were very profitable, 
and in which he remarked he was 
not troubled with Audit, of which 
word he had a great and very 
natural horror. His hospitalities 
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were on ascale commensurate with 
his wealth. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh, I think he said, was his 
guest for several days. My in- 
formant added that he would 
chisel you out of a hundred rupees 
in the morning, and give you a 
diamond at night which cost twice 
the money. 

The gentleman mentioned a sort 
of mountain forest of dwarfed 
trees, oaks, elms, and every other 
variety, only a few inches high, the 
Chinese possessing the art of dwarf- 
ing in a wonderful manner. 

He gave a native, Chinese or 
Japanese, a watch in reward of 
some service, and, inquiring about 
it some days after, found that it was 
at the bottom of the man’s bag, 
into which it had been thrust be- 
cause it stopped after the first day. 
He had not discovered the use of 
the key. 


CORNELIUS WEBBE. 


Among the contributors to a 
periodical which I edited was Corne- 
lius Webbe, a man of no very high 
order of genius, and yet thoroughly 
an original. By profession, if such 
it may be called, he was a reader 
in a printing house ; but his heart 
was in literature, to which he 
devoted a large portion of his 
time and thoughts, and he had 
written some works, of a light 
character, which gained him some 
little notice. Diffuseness was his 
great fault, but he was an acute 
observer of character, and some 
of his sketches from middle and 
lower life were very truthful and 


striking. In his habits and 
disposition he was wayward and 
uncertain, frequently absenting 


himself from the printing office 
for part of the day, occasionally 
for days together, without warning, 
a fine day usually tempting him to 
a walk in the country to the neglect 
of more profitable pursuits. Cock- 
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neyism was the great fault of his 
style, and a propensity to buy pic- 
tures the great weakness of his life. 
His luxuries—and his ambition 
desired no greater—were a mutton 
chop and .a pint of porter, and, if 
supplied at a hedge alehouse, the 
enjoyment was enhanced ; for, like 
most of the London-born, he loved 
the country. He liked a glass of 
gin and water, when he could get 
it. He was temperate in his pota- 
tions, although the rubicund tint 
of his nose might warrant a con- 
trary conclusion. He was odd and 
irritable enough for a man of far 
higher genius, and was on far 
better terms with himself than 
with the world. 

“T walked,” he wrote to me 
once, “eighteen miles yesterday, 
and—wise W.—ate a whole lettuce 
with my chops when I was warm, 
and they were warm, and the 
lettuce was cold. The consequence 
is that I am in a pretty pickle 
to-day, what with the lettuce and 
being thirsty, and a pint and a half 
of ale! I have had headache 
enough for two heads, and a sort of 
lettucephobia, shaking one with 
spasmodic paroxysms.” 

He was a philosopher in his 
way, for his philosophy was of a 
sort which serves a poor man 
better than a more refined and 
classic sort—he could joke over 
his troubles, e.g. : 

“T went to bed,’ he writes, 
“last night with a farthing in my 
waistcoat pocket. I rise with it— 
yes, there it is, safe enough, and I 
go forth with it to look after my 
fame in two volumes 12mo., and 
my dinner. I wish I may find 
both.” Again he writes: 

“T have that worst poetical pro- 
perty, so thoroughly part and 
parcel of every timber or whole 
hull of my crazy vessel—the art of 
sinking. Heaven help the poor 
craft of which I was once com- 
mander, but which now will not 
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answer the helm. If Heaven do 
not help, it is lost, for I have given 
it up, and look stupidly on, while 
the sea of adversity is sweeping the 
deck from stem to stern, till boat 
and hen coop, and all that I could 
trust to in my last extremity, are 
gone... . I am as usual up to my 
ears—and they are long—in diffi- 
culties ; but I live, or rather drag 
on, in hope of better days and 
doings. . . . I thank you for your 
congratulations on my restored 
health. There is nothing the 
matter with me now but poverty 
and a bad pen—that isa sort of 
penury—a very good pun for one 
o'clock in the morning... . I 
am stuck fast, and, having tried 
both shoulders to the wheel, find I 
cannot move an inch; and so here 
I am waiting until you come up. 
. . - I am meanwhile in such dis- 
tress that I have lightened my cart 
for fear of its sinking ‘ deeper and 
deeper still.’ Books and pictures 
are all gone, or going over by the 
tail board ; but still I am sinking.” 

Here is something in a livelier 
vein: “I dropped your little friend 
at the Elephant and Castle the 
other night, all safe, and I hope he 
went safely home. If I may be 
allowed to mention it, he sat so 
high in the room that when I got 
with him into the road I was half 
in doubt whether I had not 
brought out the wrong young gen- 
tleman, or had not left half of the 
right one behind.” I am glad to 
add that, post tot naufragia, my 
friend, through the kind influence 
of Mr. Blewitt, the excellent secre- 
tary of the Literary Fund, was 
at last anchored in the Charter 
House, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days in peace, and 
where, unlike my friend Snow, his 
sensibilities were not shocked by 
the sight of his neighbour’s butter 
in a bear’s grease pot in the dining 
hall. I met him afterwards on a 
Gravesend steamboat, when he ex- 
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pressed himself as being perfectly 
happy, having the privilege, he 
added, of strolling into the country 
whenever he liked, and the means 
of refreshing himself by the way. 
And the air of the Charter House 
agreed with him, for I observed 
that the blossom on his nose had 
been transferred to his buttonhole. 


PETER COXE 


Was a brother of Archdeacon 
Coxe. Peter was an auctioneer of 
some note in his day, but not a 
very prosperous one, for he aban- 
doned his calling for literature ; 
and the latter part of his life was 
spent in writing a poem entitled 
“The Social Day,” the theme of 
which, in the language of the 
Rosherville advertisements, was 
“How to spend a happy day.” 
Much of his time was spent in 
obtaining subscribers to the book, 
and in reading portions of it when 
he visited his friends, who must 
have had half of it by heart before 
it was published. It was pro- 
fusely illustrated *v plates, the 
designing and engraving of which 
he obtained gratuitously from 
good-natured artists. They were 
for the most part admirably exe- 
cuted, and constituted the chief 
value of the volume, which is now 
become scarce; and a large paper 
copy, for the sake of one or two 
of the engravings, is eagerly 
bought up. I have one, but I 
confess I have not yet been able 
to read it through. He seems to 
have been a good-natured, gossipy 
sort of man, who especially re- 
commended himself to the female 
part of his acquaintance by little 
pots of salve, omnipotent in 
chapped lips, scratches, and cuts, 
the recipe for which he subse- 
quently sold to Howell and James, 
who sell it in small half-crown 
pots under the name of “ Coxe’s 
Conservatoria.” The great event 
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in Peter’s life, to which he often 
recurred, was his dining with a 
Lord at Burlington House, his 
progress to which in a hackney 
coach he was wont to describe 
with great minuteness. 

There were two archdeacons of 
the name: William, the historian 
of the House of Austria ; the other 
Richard Charles, Archdeacon of 
Lindisfarne, who is described as 
“divine and just.” Which was 
Peter’s brother I know not; but I 
incline to think the former was. 


IN SHIRT SLEEVES. 


I once spent my annual holiday 
at Folkestone, and after I had 
secured lodgings — very humble, 
but very snug ones on the Bale, 
with a splendid view of the sea—I 
strolled into the churchyard, the 
burial-place of William Harvey, 
the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood; and, the church door 
being invitingly open, I strolled 
into that, and found the vicar, or 
rather perpetual curate, who 
greeted me courteously, and to 
whom I ventured to remark that 
the word belief, in the Decalogue 
painted at the altar, was wrongly 
spelt beleiy. To which he replied, 
“T know that, sir; but the man 
who did it maintains that it is 
right; and he is backed by half 
the parish, and it is not worth my 
while to quarrel with them on the 
mere question of the transposition 
of two vowels.” We became very 
chatty, and as I took my leave he 
said: “ Dr. Bellamy, the head 
master of Merchant Taylors’, is 
coming to dine with me to-morrow; 
will you do me the favour to meet 
him?” TI accepted the invitation 
as frankly as it was given. I had, 
by an odd coincidence, made Dr. 
Bellamy’s acquaintance on the out- 
side of the Folkestone coach on 
my journey down, and found him 


a most intelligent and entertaining 
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compagnon de voyage. The dinner 
was a very pleasant one, and Dr. 
Bellamy told me an anecdote of 
the clerk of his parish—he held 
the neighbouring living of Sel- 
linge. The clerk was a most 
worthy person, and held ecclesias- 
tical dignities in great reverence, 
looking up to Bishops with almost 
worship. Ona very sultry day in 
July Dr. Bellamy was struck 
aghast on seeing his clerk get into 
his desk in his shirt-sleeves ; and 
at the end of the service gravely 
remonstrated with him on the im- 
propriety, not to say indecency, of 
the act. “ But it is so mortal hot” 
was the only answer he could get. 
For a long time the Doctor argued, 
but in vain. At last he said, “ Do 
you know that you have positively 
appeared in the desk arrayed as 
the Archbishop, who, you re- 
member, preaches in lawn sleeves.” 
The clerk was almost as horror- 
stricken at the impropriety he had 
committed as the Doctor; and 
penitently promised that, let the 
thermometer be what it might, he 
would never repeat the offence. 
And this reminds me of a con- 
versation I once had with Barham 
(Thomas Ingoldsby) at the time 
at which preaching in a surplice 
was enjoined by the Bishop of 
London, Dr. Blomfield, when I 
asked him what he meant to do. 
“Oh,” he said, “if the bishop 
were to order me to preach in my 
shirtsleeves, I should do it.” 


TYRONE POWER 


Will be remembered as a very 
popular actor, and he was altogeth: 
& very superior man, and of very 
attractive manners. He had tra- 
velled much in Africa, and in an 
after-dinner conversation I heard 
him give a very interesting and 
graphic account of the country 
through which he passed; and 
especially I recollect his mention- 
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ing the fact of the margins of 
pools of water on the desert being 
strewn with the bones of animals. 
Were they the grim remains of 
sick beasts who had crawled 
thither to drink and die, or those 
of the weaker animals which had 
been preyed on by the stronger? 

His last voyage was to America, 
whence he re-embarked, with the 
cifted and gallant Eliot War- 
burton, in the President, and was 
heard of no more. 

About the time when all hope 
of tidings of that fated ship had 
been abandoned, there appeared a 
very remarkable poem, by the 
author of “ Ecclesia.” It was ori- 
ginally printed in, I think, a reli- 
gious magazine, and thence copied 
into the newspapers. With a few 
blemishes, it is full of original 
thought and right feeling, while 
the versification is exquisitely 
sweet and graceful. The stanzas 
run as follows : 

THE PRESIDENT. 


Speak, for thou hast a voice, perpetual 


sea ! 
Lift up thy surges with some signal 
word ! 


Show where the pilgrims of the waters be, 
For whom the Nation’s thrilling heart 
is stirr’d. 


Down to the waves they went, in joyous 
pride ; 
They trod with steadfast feet thy 
billowy way ; 
The eyes of wondering men beheld them 
glide, 
Swift in the arrowy distance—where 
are they ? 


Didst thou arise upon that mighty frame, 
Mad that the strength of man with 
thee should strive ; 
And proud thy rival element to tame, 
Didst swallow them in conscious depths 
alive ? 


Or, shorn and powerless, hast thou bade 
them lie, 
Their stately ship a carcase of the 
foam, 
Where still they watch the ocean and the 
sky, 
And fondly dream that they have yet a 
home ? 
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Doth hope still soothe their souls or glad- 
ness thrill ? 
Is peace among those wanderers of the 
foam ? 
Say is the old affection yearning still, 
With all the blessed memories of home ? 


Or is it over — life, and breath, and 
thought, 
The living feature and the breathing 
form ? 
Is the strong man become a thing of 
nought, 
And the rich blood of rank no longer 
warm / 


Thou answerest not, thou stern and 
haughty sea— 
There is no sound on earth, or wave, or 
air.— 
Roll on ye tears! O whatcan comfort be 
To hearts that pant for hope but 
breathe despair ? 


Nay mourner! there is sunlight on the 
deep, 
A gentle 
cloud ; 
A voice more mighty than the floods will 
sweep 
The choir of tempests when the storm 
is loud. 


What though they woke the whirlwinds 
of the west, 
Or roused the tempest from his eastern 
lair, 
Or clove the cloud with thunder on its 
breast, 
Lord of the awful waters, Thou wert 
there ! 


All Merciful! the fate, the day were 
Thine ; 
Thou didst receive them from the 
seething sea ; 
Thy Love too deep, Thy Mercy too 
Divine, 
To quench them in an hour, unworthy 
Thee! 


If storms were mighty, Thou wert on the 
gale ! 
If their feet fail’d them, on Thy paths 
they trod! 
Man cannot urge the bark, or guide the 
sail, 
Or wrest the quivering helm away from 
God! 


rainbow on the darkling 


BISHOP STANLEY. 


A friend of mine was told that 
while the bishops, on the occasion 
of the Queen’s accession, were 
waiting in a room at the palace 
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opening, by a French window, into 
a small garden, Dr. Stanley, whose 
interest in natural history was 
well known, saw a bee of a rare 
species, and there was an endeavour 
to secure it. This was at last 
effected by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by whom it was trans- 
ferred to Dr. Stanley, and by him 
slipped into one of his lawn sleeves, 
as the only means of preserving it. 

On another occasion the Bishop 
said he was walking through one of 
the fashionable squares when some 
children of a noble family, who 
knew him, called out, “ Bishop 
Stanley, Bishop Stanley, we have 
caught such a lovely moth” (it was 
of ararespecies). The Bishop, pro- 
bably as much to gratify his young 
friends as his own love of science, 
accepted the specimen with many 
expressions of thanks, but as his 
only means of securing his prize 
was by putting it in his hat, he 
found the moth a rather trouble- 
some companion. 


SAMUEL WHITBREAD. 


Lady Elizabeth was not informed 
of the manner of this celebrated 
legislator’s death, indeed, it was 
carefully concealed from her; and 
it was a long time after the sad 
event that a lady friend of hers 
requested her to procure her a sight 
of some manuscripts of a distin- 
guished writer. They therefore 
called on the publisher and men- 
tioned their wish, which was readily 
granted ; but he pleaded that he had 
a pressing engagement which he 
could not postpone, but that if they 
would go up into his drawing 
room the MSS. should be produced, 
and they might examine them at 
their leisure. Not long after, the 
attendants in the room underneath 
heard a heavy fall, and on rushing 
upstairs found Lady Elizabeth on 
the floor. In turning over one of 
the manuscripts she met with an 
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allusion to her husband’s death, 
and the manner of it. The pub- 
lisher told this to my informant. 





THE VALUE OF WORDS. 


An intimate friend of mine, now 
of high rank, with fourteen deco- 
rations, the Victoria Cross inclu- 
sive, was, when a_ subaltern, 
ordered on a special service with 
another subaltern, under the com- 
mand of a colonel of artillery, who 
had a reputation of a very warm 
temper and equal warmth of heart; 
and it happened that when things 
went cross he would give vent to 
his vexation in no very measured 
language. My friend, who knew 
him well, did not take the colonel’s 
jobations much to heart, but they 
told severely on the other subal- 
tern’s more sensitive nature. It 
was after one of the colonel’s out- 
breaks that the discomfited subal- 
tern was sitting on a gun-carriage 
in great distress, when an old 
sergeant of artillery who had wit- 
nessed the scene, came up to him 
and, touching his cap, said, “Young 
gentleman, I thinks you takes the 
colonel’s words too much too heart. 
Now, he says all sorts of hard 
words to us, but then we knows 
the valley of ’em—he does not 
mean you any harm ;” and I have 
heard my friend say that perhaps 
by the very same post he wrote a 
favourable report of the officer he 
had so scolded, to head-quarters. 
I made the acquaintance of the 
colonel in after years, and believe 
that a more generous, kind-hearted 
man never wore a sword. 

Apropos of the value of words, 
women, as a rule, are utterly 
ignorant of it, and they are con- 
stantly spending half-crowns when 
shillings and sixpences would serve 
their need. If men were to use of 
each other, or to each other, words 
which pass so currently among the 
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gentler sex, life would be a battle- 
field. 





A CONTRAST. 


There was never a more striking 
contrast than that presented by 
the characters of Prince 
and a celebrated French general, 
both ambassadors to this court. 
One was the refined and graceful 
courtier in the days of the latter 
Bourbons, and the other the repre- 
sentative of Louis Philippe. When 
a decoration was transmitted 
through the Prince, the secretaries 
and attachés were drawn up in full 
uniform, and the recipient was 
invested by the ambassador in 
great form and state. A friend of 
my own connected with the em- 
bassy had been awarded the cross 
of an officier of the Legion of 
Honour; and, having occasion to 
go into the cabinet where Sebas- 
tiani was writing, the latter, with- 
out taking his pen from the paper, 
pushed the decoration towards 
him, saying “ Tenez.” 

General Sebastiani, once ambas- 
sador at this court, used to 
declare that there was no ripe fruit 
in England but a roasted apple; 
and when he came to this country 
he brought two chests of oranges, 
which he might have bought in 
England for half the money. 

St. Aulaire, the most amiable of 
men, once came into a room where 
the junior members of the embassy, 
not being aware that their chief 
was so near, were at high jinks. 
Instead of rebuking them for waste 
of time, he merely said, “ Ah, 
messieurs, you remind me of the 


he 


days when I was a young man! 








THE “ BRIEFLESS ONE.” 

Many years ago there was an 
individual of that unhappily not 
extinct species, a briefless barrister, 
who was an assiduous attendant 
on the common law courts, without 
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having the luck of getting “a halt 
guinea motion.” A man whom I 
knew, long since dead, who was 
connected with the Globe news- 
paper, made the young gentleman 
the subject of an epigram, the 
beginning of which I forget; but 
it bore a heading indicative of i 

application, and concluded with : 

But thou’lt escape auld Hornie’s claws. 

For none are damn’d without a cause. 

The epigram was handed round 
among the reporters ; and at last, 
by some good-natured friend, was 
displayed to the subject of it, who, 
in great indignation, sent it up to 
the judge, appealing to his protec- 
tion from such insults. The judge, 
looking as stern as he could, for 
the sunlight of a smile struggled 


through the cloud on his brow, 
demanded to know who was the 
writer. Whereupon the man of 


the Globe—being also a man of the 
world—at once “ confessed the soft 
impeachment,” offermg at the 
same time a respectful apology for 
the offence. Of course he was 
emphatically rebuked by the judge, 
and threatened with unheard-of 
tortures if he presumed to repeat 
the offence. 
A SUCCESSFUL PLEADER. 
It is a common saying that a 
man who pleads his own cause in a 
court of law has a fool for his 
client ; but this would not seem to 
be true of a woman. Some years 
ago there was a trial at the Croy don 
Assizes, in which the defendant 
was a female, not a lady; but she 
fought gallantly, Serjeant Shee 
being the counsel ‘for the plaintiff ; 
while the junior barristers in the 
court occasionally handed up to 
her slips of paper containing hints 
which she so turned to account, 
that she got a verdict. When it 
was pronounced the juniors took 
sly “sights” atthe Serjeant, who, 
{ doubt not, laughed heartily with 
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them over the joke at the Bar-mess 
in the evening. 


IRISH CHARACTERS. 


In no one particular is the 
shrewdness of a low Irishman more 
conspicuous than in his expedients 
to hide his ignorance. This is 
strikingly illustrated in Lover’s ad- 
mirable story of “ Barney O’Rear- 
don, the Navigator.” An instance 
was related to me by an Irish gen- 
tleman, which I do not remember 
to have seen in print. An Irish- 
man visiting Dublin for the first 
time went into a tavern and called 
for a glass .of whisky. It was 
brought to him with a slice of 
lemon in it. Pat surveyed it for 
some minutes in wondering silence, 
and then, calling the waiter, said 
in a half whisper, “ What’s that?” 
“Lemon, your honour,” was the 
reply. “ Sure, I know that,” said 
Pat, who had never seen a lemon 
before im his life, “ but what’s its 
there for?” “To give it a flavour,” 
answered the other. This was a 
wrinkle for Pat, who returned to 
his bog, and on the first occasion 
of entertaining his friends, slipped 
a slice of potato into each man’s 
whisky. ‘“ What’s the maning of 
that at all,” inquired one of the 
company. “ Don’t you know it’s to 
give it a flavour,” replied his host, 
affecting supreme contempt of the 
other’s ignorance. It was my for- 
tune when quite a lad to be 
thrown into the society of some 
Irish gentlemen, who sat late and 
drank hard, and who patronised 
me to a great extent, constantly 
including me in their dinner 
parties. They were chiefly Water- 


ford men; one of them, a very 
little but very handsome captain 


in the Navy, who had commanded 
the Serpent, sloop of war, but was 
shelved for running after prizes, 
instead of attending to the convoy 
under his charge. Iwas in high 
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health, with rather more discretion 
than might have been looked for at 
my age; and providentially two or 
three years of such society had no 
detrimeutal influence on my after 
habits. 

But the most extraordinary 
Irishman I ever met was of the 
name of James Farrell. His 
features were coarse, deeply in- 
dented by small-pox, and he had 
avery large and remarkable nose ; 
but he was clever, lively, and there 
was an expression of fun and good 
humour in his countenance, which, 
united to his agreeable manners, 
made him very popular, and espe- 
cially with women. He _ was 
brought up by some Roman priests 
for the church, but was discarded 
for some misbehaviour ; and after- 
wards got mixed up in the Irish 
rebellion with Emmett and _ his 
associates. - After various escapes 
he was imprisoned for eighteen 
months, and was only released on 
condition of his never appearing in 
Ireland without permission from 
the government. He landed at 
Liverpool with sixpence in his 
pocket, got employed as a navvy 
in the docks, working up to his 
knees in mud, and afterwards, as 
the season advanced, exchanged 
the pick for the hay fork. He 
wrote a beautiful hand, and, by 
distributing specimens of it, ob- 
tained a situation in a solicitor’s 
office, and soon afterwards in the 
counting house of the largest 
mercantile firm in London. These 
particulars of his life may be found 
in a book entitled “ Ireland Sixty 
Years Ago.” The rest of his strange 
eventful history was communicated 
to me by a friend who knew him 
intimately. By degrees he gained 
the confidence of his employers, 
who trusted him with the whole 
management of the concern, in 
which he had afterwards a small 
share, the partners in the firm living 
meanwhile at the West-end of 
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London in great splendour, while 
he was pursuing a course of 
extravagance and dissipation in 
the east, keeping an open table 
in Austinfriars, the house of 
business, gathering about him all 
the wits of London and Dublin; 
men of the press, authors, and 
comedians. There Irish Johnstone 
sang his best songs, while the 
gentlemanly Charles Taylor and 
less companionable Sinclair added 
to the vocal attractions of the table. 
There, too, were to be seen the 
city orator and wit, James Quin, 
Peter Finnerly of the Chronicle, 
remarkable for an obliquity of 
vision which rivalled Wilks, and 
whose constant boast it was that 
he had stood in the pillory and 
counted it the proudest hour in 
his life. There too was found the 
worthy and gifted James Calder, 
then a very old man, and known to 
the whole press of London, a mine 
of anecdote and of astonishing 
powers of memory. There too was 
Lawson, of pugilistic as well as 
newspaper notoriety, who would 
drop in with a fresh-done transla- 
tion of Buonaparte’s bulletins in 
his retreat from Russia, and read 
them to the company the night 
before they reached the public. 

Another frequent guest, and, like 
his host, the misguider of a great 
mercantile house, was Robert Job- 
ling, a Falstaff in person, but a 
harlequin in motions, who once 
coming in to a dinner party as a 
plum pudding was being placed on 
the table, threw a napkin over it, 
and stood on his head upon it, with 
no other detriment to the dainty 
than the reduction of it from a 
pudding to a pancake. 

On one occasion, attracted 
perhaps by the society which 
Farrell gathered about him, a 
royal duke honoured him by com- 
ing to dinner. Some of Farrell’s 
friends who had not been invited 
to meet his royal highness took 
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offence at what they deemed a 
slight. In order to pacify them, and, 
at the same time, indulge his own 
love of fun, he invited them to meet 
the duke at another banquet, 
and prevailed upon his Falstaffian 
friend, “ Bob” Jobling, to personate 
the royal guest, whom he resembled 
in height ‘and bulk. ‘The hoax was 
a great success: the mock duke 
was treated with the profound res- 
pect due to his supposed rank, and 
the other guests were highly 
flattered until the truth at last 
oozed out. 

But gross mismanagement on 
the part of Farrell, and culpable 
reliance on him on the part of the 
other partners, could lead to but 


one result, and the concern col- 
lapsed. Farrell, again adrift on the 


world, speculated on his own ac- 
count; then tried literature with as 
little success, and finally became 
bankrupt. He then went to France, 
and afterwards to Brussels, where, 
during the revolution, he was shot 
as he was endeavouring to escape 
over a wall ; lingered a short time 
and died, and was buried in that 
city. 

Let me add one anecdote which 
should be recorded to his honour. 
During his long confinement in the 
Newgate of Dublin, he was 
deputed with another prisoner, one 
M‘Cabe, to some bodies of rebels in 
Wicklow, with an invitation to 
them to lay down their arms. The 
embassy was unsuccessful. M‘Cabe 
did not care to trust himself again 
to the te = ‘r mercies of Major Sirr, 
and fled. James Farrell returned to 
his prison. 


SPANISH PATRIOTS. 


In the early part of the present 
century the house of Gordon, 
Murphy, and Co. was the most 
distinguished in the City of London, 
having connections with all parts of 
the world ; and such was the magni- 
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tude of their dealings that they 
divided with another firm the sum 
of £160,000 as the profit on one 
transaction with the Spanish 
Government. 

The second partner in the firm 
was John Murphy, born in Spain 
of Irish parents, and known as 
Colonel Murphy, from the fact of 
his having raised, at his own cost, 
a regiment of Spaniards in London, 
to aid in the struggle between 
Spain and France under Buona- 
parte. The regiment, it seemed, 
had been trained to act together, 
and when the French troops 
approached Madrid they deserted 
toaman. ‘“ When they did agree 
their unanimity was wonderful.” 
The band of the regiment alone 
remained true to their colonel, who 
was passionately fond of music and 
a munificent patron of the art. 


ALDERMAN HERRING. 


This worthy burgess on several 
occasions had made his appearance 
at Court on municipal errands con- 
nected with the city of Norwich, 
and George IV. had taken a sort 
of fancy to him. He was un- 
educated, and there was a genuine- 
ness about the man not to be 
mistaken ; nor was he wanting in 
natural shrewdness. The King 
on one occasion, by way of saying 
something, re marked that the city 
of Norwich was a very ancient one. 
“Yes, your Majesty,” replied the 
Alderman, “but it was a deal 
more ancient be fore they pulled 
down the gates. 

It is said of Herring that, once 
quarrelling with a workman, he 
told him he did not believe he 
could say the Lord’s Prayer, and 
he would give him half a crown if 
he repeated it. The man began 
“T believe,” and continued ‘the 
Creed to the end. ‘“ There’s the 
half-crown,” said Herring, pro- 
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ducing it; “but I did not think 
you could have done it.” 


JEKYLL 


Flourished in the days of the 
Third George ; and there was a 
contemporary of his of the name 
of Else, an exceedingly diminutive 
person, and by no means a popular 
or agreeable one. He complained 
once to Jekyll that he had called 
him a calumniator and a scoundrel. 
“No,” said the other, ‘I did not 
call you a calumniator and a 
scoundrel. What I did say was 
that you were little Else.” 


ROAST CHESTNUTS. 


A dear friend of mine, one of 
the race of old Englishmen now 
fast passing away, was very fond 
of chestnuts, which he maintained, 
and with perfect truth, were never 
so well cooked as in the streets of 
London with the appliances of the 
perforated kettle and inverted lid ; 
and certainly the bright yellow, 
deepening into a rich brown, pre- 
sented a very inviting picture. My 
old friend, unable to withstand the 
temptation, would often stop in the 
street and transfer pennyworths to 
his pocket. It happened that 
immediately after one of these in- 
vestments he got into an omnibus, 
where after some time the man 
who sat next to the chestnuts 
remarked that something felt very 
warm. “ Yes,” said my friend, 
“it is warm, very warm; close I 
call it.” 


E. E. PHILLIPS 


Was an associate of the Lake 
Poets. He was a man of literary 
tastes, a strong dash of humour, 


end not a little eccentric. Eccen- 
tricity is very commonly only 
another phase of _ selfishness, 


which refuses to sacrifice to the 
usages of society; and very often 
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it is the effort of a vain and weak 
man to wriggle himself out of the 
obscurity which is his natural 
sphere. But Phillips’s eccentri- 
cities were not of a selfish sort, and 
were amusing rather than a bore 
to his friends. When [I first knew 
him he lived on a second floor 
in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, now 
pulled down, and replaced by 
grander architecture, keeping with- 
in his means, which, before he at- 
tained the Speaker’s secretaryship, 
were limited. Many a frugal supper 
of bread and cheese have I shared 
with him in these humble but snug 
lodgings, on the site of which there 
now stands a club, where, dining 
sumptuously in after years, I could 
not help contrasting the banquet 
with the simple fare of my old 
friend. 

He had a tincture of superstition 
in his mind, and he once told me 
a story of the supernatural in sup- 
port of his theory. He was play- 
ing at cards, of which he was fond, 
at a house in Warwickshire, when, 
in the middle of a game, a lady, 
his partner, suddenly threw down 
her cards, exclaiming, “ My God, 
methinks Staines (the name of her 
place) is on fire, and my children 
are burning.” It was impossible 
to dispossess her mind of the con- 
viction, and a man was at once 
despatched on horseback to ascer- 
tain the fact. He found the house 
a smoking wreck, but the children 
had all been saved. The place was 
actually in flames at the time of 
the lady’s exclamation. 

We both met often at the 
dinner table of a common friend 
at Hampstead; and we fre- 
quently started across the Heath, 
on our way to London, at eleven 
or twelve at night. It was then 
a much wilder scene than it 
now presents, and an occasional 
footpad robbery imparted an un- 
comfortable interest to the locality, 
which at that time, as it does now 
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for aught I know, abounded in 
hollows and holes, which rendered 
careful navigation very necessary 
after nightfall. On one occasion, 
when it was almost pitch dark, we 
started arm-in-arm homeward 
bound, Phillips, according to his 
wont, trolling a quaint old song, 
the termination of one stanza of 
which was: 

You must love me Dolly, 

Because I love you. 

He had got through the first of 
the two lines, when suddenly my 
arm was released from his grasp, 
and in a few seconds afterwards I 
heard “Because I love you” 
ascending from the bottom of a 
deep hollow, down which he had 
slidden, happily not fallen, or I had 
probably seen the last of my friend 


in life. He contrived to scramble 
up again; how, I know not. I 


could not help him, for I could not 
see him, and we completed our 
journey without further mishap. 
Phillips was very fond of the 
country, and usually visited some 
friends, I think, in Warwickshire 
every year, when it was his whim 
that I should see him off from the 


Inn Yard, somewhere in High 
Holborn; for railways were not 
dreamed of in those days. I see 


him before me now, in a blue coat 
and top boots (the latter always 
new for the occasion), his face 
beaming with gleeful anticipation 
of his holiday. He was a man of 
many gentle v ‘irtues and few faults; 
and, if there was a tinge of cyni- 
cism in his nature, it was of the 
mildest type, and had a flavour of 
fun in it. He is me tioned in 
Capt. Robinson’s “ Diary. 

A word as to the story of the 
fire. It has been objected, and 
may be urged again, that one-half 
of the alleged supernatural com- 
munication being untrue, it follows 
that the whole was invention. 
Not so; the burning of the house 
was the spiritually communicated 
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fact; the destruction of the children 
the natural inference of the mother. 


THE INSIDE OF A MAN-OF- 
WAR. 


Some years ago a very dear 
friend, an officer of H.M.S. Howe, 
invited me to spend a few days 
with him at Sheerness, where the 
ship was stationed. She carried 
120 guns, and in those days was 
one of the largest ships in the 


Navy. My friend brought me 
from the steamer in one of the 


ship’s boats, and I was received 
by the commanding officer, the 
first lieutenant, as I stepped on the 
deck, with a hearty “ Welcome to 
the Howe.” My friend was a 
favourite of his brother officers, as 
he was with all who knew him, 
and they vied with each other in 
showing me the lions of the ship. 
[ had not been half an hour on 
board before I was summoned to 
witness the “serving out” of the 
grog, which is mixed in a large 
tub, whence the captain (I think 
he was called) of each mess receives 
its allowance and distributes it, 
can to everyman. In doing this 
he takes the can by the rim with 
his finger and thumb, and the grog 
displaced by his thumb in each 
can forms a residuum, which, with 
his own share, gives him double 
allowance ; and this is his recog- 
nised fee. I should add that what- 
ever may be left in the tub in which 
the grog is originally mixed, after 
all the messes are supplied, is poured 
away through the scuppers, in order 
to remove temptation to unfair 
measurement. 

On the following morning the 
purser, at his personal cost, lit up 
the lower decks of the ship, in 
order that I might see the various 
stores; and nothing could exceed 
the order, gnd I may add beauty, 
of the arrangement. The 


was a character worth the visit. 


purser 
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He lost his leg on “ the glorious 
first of June” under Lord Howe, 
and he sported an artificial one of, 
he said, his own invention, which 
was a marvellous complication of 
springs and contrivances. But his 
leg not unfrequently played him 
false,and he was suddenly brought 
up, and sometimes, unfortunately, 
brought down, by some fracture or 
derangement in the machinery. On 
one occasion when on board a 
steamer he had lifted his game leg 
on to the seat on which he had 
placed himself, and when he wished 
to remove it, it was a fixture. 
Again, while I was on board the 
Howe, he was found on the deck, 
his spring leg having turned re- 
fractory, in an equally helpless 
plight. He, however, persisted 
that the invention was superior to 
all others, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to adopt a simpler 
contrivance. He was a wonderful 
spinner of yarns ; and, if he some- 
times tried one’s faith, he never 
failed to amuse. 

But my visit to Sheerness was 
nearly coming to a tragical con- 
clusion. My friend had a pretty 
little cottage, in which his wife and 
children lived, at Minster, a lovely 
village in the Isle of Sheppy. He 
and ‘T were walking on the shore, 
talking very earnestly, under a 
cliff, when we discovered that the 
sea was fast encroaching, and leav- 
ing us but a narrow footing. I 
think we could have made our way 
over the beach ; but my friend said 
he thought we would ascend the 
cliff—indeed, he had done it before, 
and we began to climb it. It was 
a soft, bluish clay, and we attained 
to about three-fourths the height 
without much difficulty ; but there 
it became steeper, and, when within 
a few feet of the summit, it was 
almost perpendicular. I was lite- 
rally in a fix—I could not move an 
inch forward, and, as for retreat, I 
looked back and saw the waves 
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lashing the base of the cliff with 
great violence. My friend, who 
had taken a less precipitous path, 
was watching me very anxiously, 
and, as he afterwards told me, 
speculating on a probable vacancy 
in a certain editorship, when he 
called out to me that if I could 
contrive to edge myself a few feet 
sideways, I should find the ascent 
easier. By dint of digging my toes 
and fingers into the now stiffish 
clay, I accomplished this, and was 
enabled to make some progress, 
and was within three feet of the 
green turf when I was again 
“brought up all standing.” But 
then my friend came to the rescue, 
and, reaching towards me the end 
of his walking-stick, dragged me 
on to terra firma. I shall never 
forget the peril of that moment, 
nor I hope the mercy of the de- 
liverance. 

And my friend, by way of reward, 
when we returned to dinner, got a 
scolding from his wife for leading 
me into danger. 

Lieutenant Anderson—now, I 
hope, an admiral—the command- 
ing officer of the Howe, Captain 
Paget being absent, was a model of 
a British officer. He was tall, 
well-made, handsome, uniting the 
graces of a gentleman with the 
frankness of the sailor; and there 
was a quiet dignity about him 
which seemed to tell both on 
officer and crew, and formed a con- 
trast to the fussiness and bluster 
which at one time too frequently 
characterised the sailor officer. His 
eye was everywhere. I remember 
that as a boat was leaving the 
ship, in a rather rough sea, though 
it scarcely moved the immense 
vessel, he looked over the side, and 
said, “There are too many of you 
there ; some of you had better wait 
for the next trip.” 

My friend was once putting off 
from the shore to his a the dis- 
tance being very short, but there 
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was a brisk sea on, when a lady 
passenger, who was going on board 
to see her husband, at the first rise 
of the boat to the wave, threw her 
arms round my friend’s neck, 
shrieking and shaking in an agony 
of fear, until the brief voyage was 
accomplished. 

It was on board the Howe, while 
she was on this station, that Wel- 
lington and his old antagonist 
Soult met, and were entertained at 
a grand banquet amid the roar of 
cannon, which must have been any- 
thing but grateful to civilian 
guests, many of whom were deaf 
for days afterwards. 





CLEVER THIEVES. 


A robbery occurred in the old 
mail coach days under circumstances 
which take it out of the category 
of ordinary thefts. I knew all the 
parties but the thieves, and there- 
fore “speak by the card.” Country 
bankers in those days—and I sup- 
pose the practice survives—were 
accustomed to send a confidential 
clerk periodically to their London 
correspondents for the local notes 
payable at the office of the latter 
in order to their reissue in the 
country. A bank of issue in 
Worcestershire secured for them- 
selves the seat of the mail coach, 
and fitted it as a lock with a staple 
and padlock, and into this the 
clerk stowed the notes and sat upon 
it. On one occasion he left the 
mail coach for three minutes (he 
asserted that it was not for more), 
and on his return found the other 
three passengers as he had left 
them. Shortly afterwards one of 
them alighted at a market town, 
and before the clerk had arrived at 
his destination the other two con- 
secutively alighted also. The clerk 
removed the cushion of the seat, 
the staple was drawn, and the 
treasure, £8000 if I remember 
rightly, gone. The police were 
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resorted to and rewards offered, 
but in vain. At last a communi- 
cation was opened with the bank 
by the robbers, who stated that they 
had used about £200 worth of the 
notes ; but they were willing to re- 
turn the rest on payment of, I 
think, £300. I know the gentle- 
man who paid the money and 
received the treasure, and who 
then inquired, as a matter of curio- 
sity, how the robbery had been 
effected. The thieves, it seems, 
got scent of these periodical mis- 
sions and of the manner in which 
the notes were secured in the mail. 
They booked themselves for the 
three disengaged seats, while a 
confederate followed on horseback, 
and when the clerk left the car- 
riage for that brief space they drew 
the staple and handed the parcel 
through the window to their com- 
rade on the horse. 

About the same time there came 
under my notice an attempt at a 
gigantic fraud, which, I believe, 
never found its way into the news- 
papers. A foreigner arrived in 
Bristol, and put up at the Bush 
Inn in that city, whence he wrote 
to a large German house in London 
stating that he held a _ large 
amount of paper, described the 
drawers, acceptors, and indorsers, 
and begged to know if they were 
willing to make advances on them 
as he was desirous of the money to 
complete a mercantile transaction 
in the city. It happened by one of 
those providences which’ it is the 
custom to call coincidences, that a 
partner of one of the parties to the 
bills (I think his name was Mar- 
tinicus) called on the house applied 
to and was asked if he knew any- 
thing of the man, when he said that 
he was convinced that the signa- 
ture of his house had been forged. 
The London firm, who in the mean- 
time had written to the guest of 
the Bush, expressing their willing- 
ness to negotiate, immediately des- 
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patched a police officer to Bristol ; 
but the bird had taken alarm and 
fled. 





A NICE GENTLEMAN. 


I had’ occasion to trace a poor 
person who had formerly lived ina 
low locality of Camberwell, which 
many years ago was the scene of a 
murder committed under circum- 
stances of peculiar horror by a man 
named Greenacre, who was hanged 
for the crime. On arriving at the 
spot I found that the name of the 
row of houses had been changed, 
and some of them had been pulled 
down and replaced by more modern 
ones. A woman, standing at the 
door of one of the houses, gave me 
the information I sought, and as I 
was leaving her she called my 
attention to a cottage, which she 
said was built on the site of that 
in which the celebrated Greenacre 
murder was committed, evidently 
regarding it as classic ground. She 
mentioned that, when the old tene- 
ment was pulled down, a hammer 
or a knife (I forget which) was 
found under the floor, and was 
supposed to be the instrument with 
which the crime was committed ; 
and, having exhausted her infor- 
mation on the topic, concluded by 
saying, “ He was a nice gentleman 
in company, sir!” 

“Probably,” I thought to my- 
self ; “but scarcely in a téte-di-téte.” 





ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


I was sitting next at dinner to 
a gentleman holding the office of 
Colonial Secretary at Ceylon, but 
then on leave in England, and who 
was recounting, with much enthu- 
siasm, his exploits among the ele- 
phants. On one occasion he had 
fired at one, and either he missed 
his mark or the bullet bounded off, 
for the animal, unhurt, charged in 
return, and the hunter’s foot slip- 
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ping, he had had a narrow escape 
from being killed by the monster. 
An elderly gentleman, who sat on 
the other side of me, and who had 
listened to the story, grunted out, 
* And serve him right, too; why 
wouldn’t he let the elephant alone 
—what had the elephant done to 
him?” 

And I was much disposed to 
indorse the old gentleman’s senti- 
ments. 


ENOUGH IS A LITTLE MORE 
THAN WE HAVE. 


James Smith was one of the 
authors of “ Rejected Addresses,” 
a book furnishing one of the few 
instances of men being lifted into 
sudden fame by a first essay. 
Parody is no very high order of 
art, nor a very difficult one; but 
it is popular, and the public, who 
had seen nothing like it since the 
“ Needy Knifegrinder” of the Anti- 
Jacobin, were taken by storm. And, 
what is equally, perhaps more, 
notable, neither of these authors 
did anything afterwards that added 
to his fame. It was a “single- 
speech Hamilton ” case. 

James was on the Stock Ex- 
change, and there became intimate 
with Mr. H., a well-known and 
much respected member of it; and 
they had agreed between themselves 
that as soon as each had realised 
£20,000 he would retire from busi- 
ness. They succeeded in accumu- 
lating that sum about the same 
time. James Smith at once re- 
tired, and, I believe, settled at 
Brighton. Mr. H., however, said 
he should go on a little longer, 
which he did, and lost all. 

Among the real “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses” was one from the pen of 
a Dr. Busby, who, feeling himself 
aggrieved by its rejection, appealed 
to the public from the stage box of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and was 
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vouchsafed a hearing. 
ing lines of his address, 


The open- 


When energising objects men pursue, 
What are the wonders which they cannot 


do, 
however, were too much for the 
audience, and “brought down” 


boxes, pit, and galleries in a storm 
of laughter. Such sublime bathos 
was irresistible, and the discom- 
fited Doctor soon retired “ to con- 
sider the verdict’ so emphatically 
pronounced on his “ Rejected Ad- 
dress.” He had, however, com- 
panions in his disappointment, for 
none of the “ Addresses” sent in 
were adopted, and Lord Byron was 
asked to write one. 


LITERA SCRIPTA MANET. 


A young man of gentlemanly 
manners and appearance called 
upon me, one day, in a handsome 
chariot drawn by afine pair of bays,a 
perfect stranger to me, who said that 
he had obtained my address from 
Mr. Ackermann, of the Strand, 
with whom I had had transactions 
in the way of literature for many 
years. He stated that he was in 
charge of a large private asylum 
for lunatics, and proposed to me 
some literary work, unconnected 
with his establishme nt, and was 
very anxious that I should under- 
take it. There was nothing objec- 
tionable in the nature of the task 
proposed to me; but I did not 
much fancy dealing with a man in 
his position, and therefore de- 
murred. However, he was very 
pressing, and offered me my own 
terms; and I accordingly under- 
took the task. When it was 
performed I sent him the MS., 
which, after the lapse of a few 
days, he brought back, saying that it 
was not very clearly written, and I 
undertook to transcribe it. This 
having been done, I sent it to him, 
suggesting at the same time that 
I should be glad of the money. 
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I should say that during the pro- 
gress of the work I was continually 
receiving from him notes couched 
in such very odd language as to 
lead to a suspicion that he was 
either a fit subject for his own 
asylum, or that they were post- 
prandial effusions. In reply to my 
application he wrote to me fixing a 
day, a week hence, on which he 
would call upon me and discharge 
the debt. Late in the evening of 
the day before the one appointed I 
had a note from him to say that he 
was compelled to go into Hamp- 
shire on the following day, for an 
indefinite period, and would let me 
know when he returned. This was 
not very satisfactory, and I sus- 
pected a trick. Accordingly on 
the next day, I got into a hansom 
cab, and drove to Kensington. I 
inquired if my friend was at home, 
which I found he was; and I was 
at once introduced to his private 
room. He started a little at my 
unexpected appearance, but quickly 
recovered his self-possession, and 
informed me that a circumstance 
had occurred which obliged him to 
postpone his journey, and added 
that it was not convenient to him 
to pay the money at present. I 
had taken the precaution to place 
myself between him and the bell 
handle ; and I then produced from 
my pocket a paper, which I put 
into his hands, and said, “ That is a 
copy of a letter written to me by 
you under what circumstances you 
probably best know.” He read the 
letter, flushed up a little, and threw 
it on the fire. I then said the 
original of that letter is in my 
possession; and I leave you to 
judge what effect the perusal of it 
by the proprietor of this establish- 
ment would have on your position 


and prospects; I wish you a 
good morning!” and I quitted 
the room and the premises as 


speedily as might be, not feeling 
quite safe from molestation in my 
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progress. Of course I had not the 
slightest intention of carrying out 
my threat; but three days after, 
to my great surprise and gratifica- 
tion, he brought me the bank notes. 


PLANCHE. 

I saw him but once, and did 
not specially care to see him 
again. He was dressed in a lapis 
lazuli coloured coat ; a green velvet 


waistcoat, and some xondescript 
material for pantaloons. He talked 


incessantly, and always of himself. 
Short, stout, and very bald. 


A POSER FOR AUDITORS. 


A friend of mine, who held a 
high civil appointment in India, in 
the palmy days of John Company, 
told me that, on his promotion toa 
higher post, he found that the 
officer next in authority to himself, 
and who held a duplicate key of 
the Treasury, my friend holding 
another, was a man of extravagant 
habits, and had the reputation of 
living in a style not warranted by 
hisincome. Nevertheless, on every 
occasion on which the contents of 
the treasure chest were examined 
they were found to total accurately 
with the books. My friend, there- 
fore, instead of immediately on his 
accession to office challenging his 
colleague to the investigation of 
the accounts, and a comparison of 
the actual sum in hand with the 
balance exhibited by the books, 
appointed a day a month thence 
for the task. The day arrived, the 
books were examined, the treasure 
counted, and all was found to be 
in order. My friend then said to 
his colleague that it was scarcely 
worth while for the custody of the 
funds of the company to be divided, 
and therefore in future he would 
keep both the keys. Whether the 
keyless functionary remonstrated 
on this unusual proceeding I know 
not, but his chief adhered to his 
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resolution, and in a few weeks 
afterwards the affairs of his sub- 
ordinate collapsed. He had on 
previous occasions borrowed from 
the native merchants, on the eve of 
the examination of the chest, to 
make up the deficiency, and repaid 
them when all was pronounced to 
be correct; but, being unable in 
this last instance to reimburse the 
amount advanced, his creditors 
became urgent and a crash was the 
result. 

My friend cited an instance of 
falsification of accounts effected by 
an official whose wont it was to 
bring forward an amount differing 
in one figure from the total of the 
preceding page, that page, of 
course, having been correctly added 
up. By doing this in a few out of 
many columns of figures, he was 
enabled to bring out a balance 
corresponding with the amount in 


hand. 


THE HAKIM. 


A friend of mine, an English- 
man, who represented a European 
power at Constantinople, was 
applied to in the case of a Turkish 
woman who was desperately ill of 
fever. The Turks have a notion 
that Englishmen generally have a 
knowledge of physic, which, as it 
happened, my friend possessed. By 
a judicious exhibition of calomel, he 
arrested the course of the disease, 
and the woman began to mend. 
Unhappily she contrived to escape 
from her friends, who found her on 
the bank of the Bosphorus with 
her feet in the water. This, of 
course, threw her back, and the 
calomel was again resorted to, and 
with success. The poor woman 
was far on her way to convalescence 
when she again escaped ; repeated 
the foot bath, and with fatal result. 
Her friends, by a process of reason- 
ing peculiarly oriental, arrived at 
the conclusion that, having, as they 
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alleged, killed the old lady, he was 

bound to bury her. This, I need 

scarcely say, my friend persistently 

objected to, and there was a great 

row. The circumstance gave rise 

to an epigram : 

C. killed an old woman 
nopolis, 

And was very near pulled into bits by the 
populace 

Of that very renown’d and smoke-loving 
metropolis. 


in Constanti- 


She appear’d to him since on the banks of 
the Bosphorus, 

Of course *twas her ghost—her eyes 
shining like phosphorus ; 

If she’d carried him off it had been a sad 
loss for us. 


THE COUNT JARNAC. 


He was first secretary and Chargé 
d’Affaires of the French Embassy 
under Louis Philippe, and was the 
most English Frenchman I ever 
met, and most graceful, frank, and 
genial in his bearing. I had once 
occasion to call on him, when he 
was staying at the house of Lord 
Foley, whose sister, a most charm- 
ing woman, he married. I saw 
both the Count and Countess, and 
remained some half hour. I was 
shown into a room, which, when 
the door was closed upon me, pre- 
sented the appearance of being 
lined with books, every space not 
actually containing volumes being 
lined, door and all, with dummies, 
so that when once shut in I could 
not have found my way out. A 
friend, who visited at the house, 
afterwards informed me that the 
door was indicated by the appa- 
rent back of a book lettered 
“Locke ;’ and the bell was indi- 
cated by a similar device bearing 
the name of the celebrated author 
of the Bridgwater Treatise on 
the Hand. 

The Count’s father possessed 


* He died in London, whilst French Ambassador, in March, 1875. 


these papers had died the year before. 
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some estates in Ireland, to which, 
on the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, the son retired, and 
I believe resides there now.* 


THE AUSTRIAN POST. 


An Ambassador at a foreign 
Court discovered that many of the 
letters which reached him through 
the post-office had been tampered 
with; and he took occasion to call 
on the Prime Minister and repre- 
sent the fact. The Austrian 
Minister was of course very indig- 
nant, and sending immediately for 
his private secretary, said to him 
sternly, “Sir, the Count St. 
Aulaire informs me that he has 
discovered that his letters received 
through your department have 
been tampered with. You will 
give directions in the proper 
quarter that greater care be ob- 
served in future’”—meaning not as 
to the tampering, but the discovery 
of it; and doubtless the official 
understood him. This was told by 
St. Aulaire himself to my in- 
formant. 


LORD LONDESBOROUGH. 


The most numerous and, at the 
same time, the most splendid 
gathering I ever witnessed, was a 
party given by the first Lord 
Londesborough one evening in 
May; not long after his elevation 
to the Peerage. The invitations 
were issued some weeks before, 
and the coming féte, from what was 
known of the scale upon which it 
was expected to be given, was the 
talk of the town, and much in- 
terest was excited; and, in one or 
two instances which came under 
my own knowledge, mean were the 
expedients to obtain a card. Three 
magnificent and spacious drawing- 
rooms of his Lordship’s house, 
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near Hyde Park Corner, were 
thrown open on the occasion; and 
among the numerous guests were 
the most eminent in the ranks of 
diplomacy, literature, art, and 
science; -and many of the most 
distinguished of the female aristo- 
eracy were invited to meet them; 
and such a galaxy of beautiful 
women I never saw, and am not 
likely ever to meet again. The 
Church also had representatives in 
the Bishops of Oxford (Wilber- 
force) and Hereford (Hampden). 
Of course in such a gathering 
there were many persons whom I 
knew, and the evening was a most 
charming one. In connection with 
the party I may mention that a 
short time before the meeting a 
gentleman requested a friend, dis- 
tinguished both in literature and 
the world of fashion, to endeavour 
to obtain a card of invitation for 
him. The other said, “O never 
mind a card: I shall be there and 
will make it all smooth for you.” 
Accordingly the innocent gentle- 
man came, and contrived to find 
his way—upon some explanation, 
I suppose, and the mention of his 
friend’s name—to the drawing- 
rooms. Our noble _ entertainer 
could not be supposed to know the 
faces of all his guests, but through 
some chance or other he happened 
to be struck by something in the 
appearance of the uninvited visitor, 
whose friend, I should have men- 
tioned, never came. His lordship 
sent his secretary, Mr. Akerman, 
to ask the gentleman’s name, and 
the next morning the secretary 
called on him to know to what 
circumstance his lordship owed the 
honour of his presence at the 
party. This was explained, and 
nothing further was said on the 
subject. The number of splendid 
equipages waiting to bring away 
the guests was wonderful, and the 
road was thronged by spectators 
in front of the house. The car- 
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riage called immediately before my 
vehicle was the Duchess of Beau- 
fort’s, and when it had drawn off 
Mr. H.’s carriage was vociferated, 
and reported down a quarter of a 
mile, when—niouse of mountain’s 
throes—there crawled up to the 
brilliantly illuminated portico a 
miserable little hackney cab and a 
groggy grey horse. I should add 
that the cabman, whose stables 
were in my neighbourhood, was so 
impressed by the grandeur of his 
fare’s connections that he never 
passed me afterwards without 
touching his hat with the pro- 
foundest respect. 

I remember being much struck 
by the beauty and grace of Lady 
Londesborough, who wore the 
diamond tiara which attracted so 
much attention at the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. I afterwards saw 
at the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy a portrait of her lady- 
ship, habited in a white opera cloak, 
the simplicity of which I preferred 
to the more gorgeous attire of the 
reception room. 

Lord Londesborough was a most 
amiable and graceful person. I 
remember Crofton Croker telling 
me that his lordship once invited 
him to his place (in Yorkshire, I 
think), and told him “to bring a 
playfellow with him.” 

Lord Londesborough was a great 
antiquary, and had the largest 
collections of finger rings in the 
world. He purchased them of 
Crofton Croker, who had been 
many years collecting them. He 
printed an illustrated catalogue 
of them ; and, but for an oversight 
of Croker’s, I should have had a 
copy. 


SIR CUSACK 
RONEY. 


His career was somewhat re- 
markable. When I first knew him, 
I believe he was a sort of sub- 
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editor to Gaspey. He was the son 
of a very respectable surgeon in 
Dublin, and had graduated, I think, 
at Trinity College in that city. 
His first thoughts were inclined 
to his father’s profession, and he 
had made some progress in the 
study. His first permanent post 
in London was the clerkship of the 
Literary Fund on a salary of £100 
a year; but it was said that during 
part of his tame he was employed 
at the Admiralty by MoreO’Ferral. 
He was induced to resign his post, 
then called a secretaryship, of the 
Literary Fund, on the prospect of a 
better post, which unfortunately 
he did not get. He, however, got 
appointed secretary to the Poly- 
technic in Langham-place. His 
next step, and it was a stride, was 
the secretaryship of the Eastern 
Counties Railway ; subsequently he 
was connected with a Canadian 
railway, and was actively engaged 
in the promotion of the Dublin 
Great Exhibition, his services to 
which were rewarded by the then 
Lord-Lieutenant by knighthood. 
He next became an active director 
on the unfortunate Chatham 
and Dover Railway, and was in 
the direction when he died. He 
was a remarkably good-looking 
man, of genial manners, extremely 
good- natured, and full of life and 
fun. He acted as secretary to the 
Literary Fund Club, and managed 
its finances so admirably that he 
had usually enough in hand at the 
end of the season to wind up with 
a free dinner at Richmond or Green- 
wich. 

I have a grateful recollection of 
his dexterity and kindness on one 
occasion in particular. He called 
on me one day when I was suffering 
from something that had blown 
into my eye and had kept me 
awake all the night. He immedi- 
ately took me into a private room, 
and, pressing the eyelash down 
upon my cheek with his 


finger 
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until tears had collected under the 
eyelid, he bade me blow my nose, 
when, as if by magic, the foreign 
substance, whatever it was, was 
gone. This remedy is worth know- 
ing ; I have tried it successfully on 
myself and others. 


THE STORY OF THE FIVE 
SILVER DONKEYS 


Was related to me by the minister 
of a foreign power, at the Court of 
St. James’s. A very wealthy man, 
of the Hebrew faith, finding him- 
self near his end, called his five sons 
to his bedside and presented each 
with a silver donkey,equipped with 
panniers, and said : 

“ There was a merchant travelling 
from Basira to Bagdad with a cargo 
of silk, but as this, however, was 
not sufficient to fill more than one 
of the panniers, he balanced the 
burden by filling the other with 
stones. As he was journeying he 
was overtaken by a wayfarer who 
fell into conversation with him, and 
in the course of it remarked, ‘ What 
a fool you must be.’ ‘ Very pro- 
bably,’ was the reply, ‘ but in what 
particular ?” ‘Why,’ said the 
other, ‘don’t you see that, if you 
were to distribute your silk equally 
between the two panniers and 
throw away your stones, you would 
diminish your ass’s burden by one 
half?’ ‘Very true,’ rejoined the 
other, ‘I thank you for your wise 
counsel;’ and forthwith the silk mer- 
chant threw his stones out on the 
road, and distributed the cargo in 
equal portions between the two 
panniers. 

* As, however, they continued 
their journey the merchant re- 
marked, ‘ You are a very clever and 
discerning person, but how is it that 
you are in such evil case? Your 
clothes are soiled and threadbare, 
and you have scarcely a shoe to 
your foot.’ ‘The truth is, was 
the reply, ‘I am an unfortunate 
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man.’ ‘Are you an unfortunate 
man? ThenI will go back and 
pick up my stones,’ which he accor- 
dingly did, and replaced the silk in 
statu quo. It happened that when 
he arrived at Bagdad he found that 
the Caliph was building a new 
palace, but was brought to a stand- 
still for want of stones. So the 
merchant sold his stones for more 
than he got for his silk, and re- 
turned rejoicing. Now, my sons, 
in presenting you each with the 
silver donkey, I wish to impress 
upon you this maxim, Never take 
the advice of an unfortunate man.’’* 


A FRENCH SAVANT. 

Sir Henry Ellis told me that a 
French gentleman who had been 
elected a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, of which Sir Henry 
was for so many years the secre- 
tary, returned thanks “for the 
honour they had conferred upon 
him by accumulating him into their 
bottom, by which last term he pro- 
bably meant foundation. 


AN EXTREME SABBATARIAN. 

There was a clergyman, whose 
daughter told me the story, whose 
sabbatarian views were so strict 
that he would not have a clock or 
watch wound up, or a bolt drawn, 
on a Sunday. He was a man of 
large benevolence, and never sent a 
beggar away from his gate un- 
relieved by either money or food. 
It happened one Sunday that a 
rough-looking beggar of immense 
stature applied for alms, and was, 
as usual, relieved. One of the 
clergyman’s daughters, who slept 
in a room by herself, was awakened 
by a noise in the middle of the 
night, and looking in the direction 
of the window saw that it was 
darkened by the figure of a man. 
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Her terror was so great that she 
fainted away, and she was found by 
her sisters in the morning in a 
state of half insensibility, and her 
pillow was saturated by a dark 
liquid which proved to be lauda- 
num, a portion of which had been 
forced into her mouth. It is sup- 
posed that the ruffian had been 
disturbed by some movement in 
the house, for the only thing ab- 
stracted was her watch, which was 
lying on the dressing-table. The 
young lady was so overcome by the 
shock that it was many weeks 
before she recovered. 


AN ASSIGNATION. 

An intimate and very dear friend 
of mine, who told me the inci- 
dent, was once staying at a large 
mansion in Shropshire, and was 
one morning looking with his host 
from a window which commanded 
a portion of the garden, when, 
pointing to a particular spot, his 
friend said that it was the scene of 
a very remarkable transaction in 
the time of his predecessor, who, 
I believe, was a nobleman; but, 
whether he was or not, it happened 
one night that he was unusually 
restless, and, unable to sleep, he 
rose and paced the room, passing 
to and fro between his bed and the 
window, from which latter he ob- 
served a light in the garden, that 
light being occasionally obscured 
by a dark figure. After looking on 
for some time he became interested, 
and finally uneasy. He was an old 
man; but, in order to satisfy him- 
self, he dressed himself and pro- 
ceeded to the spot where he saw 
the light. When he arrived there 
he found the gardener employed in 
a portion of the ground which had 
been prepared for potatoes, and 
digging a trench or pit about six 
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feet long and two wide. He at 
once asked the gardener what he 
was doing there and at that hour 
of the night. “ Digging a cucum- 
ber bed, my lord,” was the reply. 
“This is not a time or a place to 
be digging cucumber beds; go 
home instantly to your cottage, 
and I wiil speak to you about it in 
the morning,” said his lordship ; 
and was returning to the house, 
when he met the cook with a 
bundle under her arm. ‘“ What,” 
inquired the nobleman, “do you 
do here at this time of the night ?” 
The woman hesitated, muttered 
something, and then, bursting into 
tears, confessed that she had ap- 
pointed to meet the gardener at 
that particular spot, and that he 
was to have a light cart waiting at 
the gate in which to convey her to 
the market town, where they were 
to be married. ‘Go back to your 
bed,” said her master, “ and thank 
God upon your knees that you 
have been saved from a horrible 
death.” 

On the next morning the gar- 
dener’s cottage was deserted, and 
he was never seen or heard of 
afterwards. 

Of course it was his intention to 
murder his paramour, and bury 
her in the grave which he had 
prepared, and which, made in the 
rough ground of a potato piece, 
might have remained for years 
undiscovered. 

W.S. W. VAUX. 

Sir Patrick Colquhoun took me 
one morning to the British 
Museum to meet Mr. Layard, and 
see some small Ninevite relics 
which had just arrived. A Duchess 
of Beaufort—there were three at 
that time, two dowagers and the 
reigning Duchess—was to have 
been there, by an arrangement 
with Layard, but she was unable 
to be present. Captain Warbur- 
ton, of the Artillery, brother of 
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Eliot Warburton, whose writings 
and untimely fate had attracted so 
much attention, was there, and I 
have rarely seen so handsome a 
man. Colquhoun, Vaux, and my- 
self left the museum together. 
Vaux, in taking leave of us, asked 
Colquhoun if he would come to his 
rooms in Gate-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, and extended his invi- 
tation to myself. It was for the 
following Saturday; and, having 
arrayed myself for an evening 
party, I proceeded to Gate-street, 
and was ushered into a spacious 
room where some half-dozen gen- 
tlemen were gathered round a fire ; 
for, though it was summer, the 
evening was wet and cold; and, 
there being no lights, I could not 
at first distinguish my host, who, 
however, emerged from the gloom, 
and, greeting me cordially, asked 
if he should lend me a coat to 
smoke in, he himself being arrayed 
in a pea jacket , and all the rest of 
the party being in morning dress of 
some kind. By degrees the room 
began to fill, and the candles were 
lit. Looking around me, I saw 
preparation for tea and coffee, a 
goodly array of black bottles 
labelled whisky, brandy, &c., rein- 
forced by jugs of porter and pale 
ale. There was no formality 
or stiffness—everyone spoke to 
everybody, and I soon found my- 
self in 
no common stamp. There was a 
cottage cabinet piano in the room, 
and a gentleman, whom I after- 
wards found to be Mr. Barker, the 
Eastern traveller, was sitting with 
his back to the instrument, when 
he suddenly turned round, and 
touched the keys. A gentleman 
with whom I was conversing ex- 
claimed, “ He is playing an Arabic 
air.” The fact was that he was 
talking to some persons who had 
gathered round him on the subject 
of Oriental music, of which this 
was his first example, and it was 
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followed by other illustrations, 
terminating in the muezzin or Call 
to Prayer. A few days afterwards 
Mr. Vaux was kind enough to send 
me acard, on which was drawn a 
grotesque’ representation of the 
room and the guests assembled in 
it, in one corner of which was an 
unmistakable likeness of the host. 
On the reverse of the card the 
evenings of meeting for the season 
were noted. It was my privilege 
to attend these charming gather- 
ings, which, I should add, were 
enlivened by instrumental music, 
the performers being first-rate, and 
one of them a distinguished 
violinist from the Opera House. 
Among the habitués was John 
Palliser, the author of “ Excursions 
in the Rocky Mountains,” where 
he lived for weeks without seeing 
a human being, and dependent on 
his rifle for subsistence. He is 
one of a remarkably tail and hand- 
some family, of which, although 
measuring six feet three, he was, 
as his father, Col. Palliser, in- 
formed me, the shortest. I re- 
marked that he had a remarkably 
delicate hand and taper fingers. 
Another man of mark there was 
Lord Gordon Fitzgerald, son of 
“ Treland’s only duke,” a wonderful 
caricaturist. I saw the envelope 
of one of his letters to Vaux, the 
address of which was written on a 
flag borne by Lord Brougham, as 
a knight pricking forth to battle. 
Morgan John O’Connell was also 
a guest, as were Colonel Rawlin- 
son, and poor Loftus, who died 
soon afterwards. He—that is 
Loftus—gave me an amusing ac- 
count of his sojourn in Southern 
Babylonia, which is much infested 
by lions, but of a variety not so 
large and ferocious as the African 
lion. He told me that there was 
one old lion which visited the 
vicinity of his tent, and though, he 
said, he “chawed up” his dogs, 
did no other mischief besides roar- 
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ing all night and “murdering his 
sleep.” He was walking one day 
up a hill, and perceived a figure on 
the top of it which he took for a 
dog, and inferred therefore that 
there was an encampment of Arabs’ 
on the other side. On a nearer 
approach, however, he discovered 
that it was a lion. Loftus said he 
immediately “sloped off,” but 
kept his eye upon the lion, which, 
however, took no notice of him, but 
turned upon his back and rolled in 
the sand, then rose and shook him- 
self, and went off in another direc- 
tion. When in the East, he was 
under Sir William Fenwick Wil- 
liams, who I fancy was engaged 
in the boundary question as 
between Turkey and Persia. It 
happened, he said, that a Sheik, 
during their operations. made a 
demand on Sir Fenwick of a sum 
for forage which the colonel dis- 
puted, when the Sheik gathered his 
tribe of three hundred Arabs, and 
assumed a threatening attitude. 
The colonel drew up his handful of 
followers, and put himself at their 
head; and Loftus said it was a 
grand sight to witness the perfectly 
calm and undaunted look of Colonel 
Williams. His men carried mus- 
kets, but they were not loaded, as 
he had strictly enjoined them not 
to fire on their opponents, as they 
would only draw on themselves 
total destruction from a force so 
greatly outnumbering their own. 
At last the colonel said the sum 
demanded, about five shillings in 
English money, was not worth dis- 
puting about, and accordingly 
offered it to the Sheik, who then 
said he would have ten shillings; 
whereupon that amount was handed 
over, but it was intimated to him 
that he would hear of it again. 
Complaint of the outrage was made 
to the Shah of Persia, and not 
many weeks afterwards the gallant 
Sheik was walking about minus 
his ears. 
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I met Vaux one evening at the 
house of Mr. Colquhoun, the repre- 
sentative of the Hans Towns, and 
we were both at the refreshment 
table, where John Palliser and a 
Mr. Storer, a great traveller, were 
comparing notes of their adven- 
tures, and the subject turning on 
the game they had shot, and on 
the occasional scarcity of it, one of 
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have said that Mr. Walter Severn 
resided with Mr. Vaux, and is an 
artist of no mean note; and I 
remember being much struck by a 
most spirited sketch of a great fire 
on the wharfs and warehouses on 
the Surrey side of the Thames, 
near Blackfriars Bridge, from the 
Middlesex side, of which the 
sketch was taken in a bitter frost 
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them remarked that an old she- 
wolf was not nice eating, but that 
he had been reduced to such fare 
on one occasion. Their conversa- 
tion on the subject was so ani- 
mated, and their interest so deep, 
that Vaux turned round to me and 
said, “H——, civilisation is a 
mistake after all.” 


which rendered the use of his 
colours very difficult. I remember 
seeing a picture by his father, Mr. : 
Joseph Severn, afterwards British ; 
Consul in Rome, where he was 
extremely popular with all parties, 
Catholic and Protestant. The 
subject of the painting was the 
Phantom Ship, in Coleridge’s 


Mr. Vaux was the most genial “Ancient Mariner,” and it ap- 

of men and the kindest of hosts; peared to me to be a most original 

and I shall ever recall with pleasure conception. It was afterwards ' 
and gratitude those delightful engraved, but I do not think the ; 
Gate-street gatherings. I should engraving was ever published. : 


UNDER THE COCOA, 


In palaces and peopled marts 
I mingled where the many press ; 

[ proved and weighed the hollow hearts, 
And all was waste and emptiness. 


| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
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I broke the peremptory bars, 
[ steered where blue Pacific smiles, 

Lifting a languid wave,—and stars 
Vast deeps with constellated isles. 


I watched my boat consume, moored high, 
With gushing sparks and quivering heat ; 
My eye beheld another's eye, 
Against my heart another beat. | 


The white foam boiled along the reef, 
The moon was mated with a cloud, 

The palm tree streaked with shadowy leaf 
That dusky maiden singing loud : 


“I prayed Atua what to do 
With the strange pair from 0'¢ r the sed, 
The strange man and the alrange canoe ; 
And thus the God hath counselled me.” 


Ricnarp GARNE??. 
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FRANCIS VILLON, POET AND BURGLAR.* 


Many youths of poetic sensibility 
have railed against the worldly 
powers; but perhaps among them 
there are as few that openly defy 
law as there are that become great 
poets. Francis Villon is probably 
unique, seeing that as he grew up 
he not only became a real poet, but 
a member of a gang of burglars. 
Strange to say, his poems possess 
such striking qualities that they 
cannot be wholly ignored. And as 
he died, at little more than thirty 
years of age, something over four 
centuries ago, only those of us who 
have an uncommon pedigree can 
possibly claim to have the chance 
of any grudge against him now on 
the score of damage to our inheri- 
tance. He was born of poor but 
respectable parents near to Paris, 
was adopted and brought up by a 
rich ecclesiastic, and took degrees 
in arts and theology at the Univer- 
sity. Thus ends that part of his 
life which alone has the slightest 
claim to be called respectable. He 
led a bad life among bad com- 
panions; was disappointed in a 
love affair which might haply have 
redeemed him; killed an ecclesi- 
astic who forced a quarrel on him ; 
was outlawed, and drawn into 
active connection with bands of 
thieves and robbers ; was pardoned, 
urrested for fresh burglaries, and 
condemned to be hanged. His 
punishment, by the imtervention of 
powerful friends, was commuted to 
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banishment. After some years’ 
exile he returned, and was arrested 
for a theft from a church. He 
was thrown into a dismal water 
dungeon, where he passed some 
months, and was then released by 
Louis XI., who had just come to 
the throne,and was passing through 
the town where was the castle that 
contained the dungeon. After this 
release he composed his most ime 
portant poetical work—his cynical 
sarcastic testament—and died in 
obscurity, it being supposed that 
early dissipation and the damp 
dungeon together brought on a 
premature decay. 

It is not a pleasant life to tell of, 
and in the poems themselves there 
are passages that reflect with 
graphic faithfulness the evil of it, 
the coarse outspokenness of the 
brothel, and the unblushing pro- 
fanity of Villon himself and his 
companions. It is well that the 
book has been issued only to sub- 
scribers of the cultured class. To 
these the exquisiteness of the 
poetic form in which this utter 
scapegrace wrote, the biting wit of 
his satire upon the church and the 
world, and the cultured power of 
his mind, so forcibly appeal for 
recognition, that it becomes neces- 
sary to widen the limits of accept- 
ance, and take Villon at least as a 
fact, if a sad and significant one. 

Mr. Payne’s version is very 
spirited, and shows a really remark- 
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able power over language, rare 
indeed in a translator. A fair 
specimen may be found in the well- 
known ballad whose exquisite 
refrain is ‘ Mais ow sont les neiges 
d’antanr”’ The term ballad, it is 
to be remembered, with a French 
poet of this period, and with the 
modern school of art-purists, is no 
general word, but signifies a form 
of verse quite as exact as that of 
the sonnet. 


BALLAD OF OLD-TIME LADIES. 


Tell me in what land of shade 

Dwells fair Flora of Rome, and where 
Do Thais and Archipiade 

Hide from the middle modern air ? 

And Echo, more than mortal fair, 
That when one calls by river flow 

Or marish, answers here and there ? 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 


Where is Heloisa the staid, 
For whose sake Abelard did not spare 
(Such dole for love on him was laid) 
Manhood to lose and a cowl to wear ? 
And where is the queen whose orders 
were 
That Buridan, tied in a sack, should go 
Floating down Seine from the turret- 
stair ? 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 
Blanche, too, the lily-white queen, that 
made 
Sweet music as if she a siren were; 
Flat-foot Bertha ; and Joan the maid, 
The good Lorrainer, the English bare 
Captive to Rouen, and burned her 
there ; 
Beatrix, Eremburge, Alys,—lo! 
Where are they, sovereign virgin, 
where ? 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 
ENVOI. 
Prince, you shall never question where 
They are, this week nor this year, I 
trow ; 
Except the answer this burden bear, 
But what has become of last year’s 
snow ? 


This we may compare with the 
version of the same done by Mr. 
D. G. Rossetti : 


THE BALLAD OF DEAD LADIES. 


Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora, the lovely Roman ? 

Where’s Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman ? 
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Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 
Only heard on river and mere,— 
She whose beauty was more than 
human?... 
But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


Where’s Héloise, the learned nun, 
For whose sake Abeillard, I ween, 
Lost manhood and put priesthood on ? 
(From Love he won such dule and 
teen ! ) 
And where, I pray you, is the Queen 
Who willed that Buridan should steer, 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth down the 
Seine? ... 
But where are the snows of yester-year ? 
White Queen Blanche, like a queen of 
lilies, 
With a voice like any mermaiden,— 
Bertha Broadfoot, Beatrice, Alice, 
And Ermengarde, the lady of Maine,— 
And that good Joan whom Englishmen 
At Rouen doomed and burned her there,— 
Mother of God, where are _ they 
then? ... 
But where are the snows of yester-year ? 
Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword, 
But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


Villon’s “Ballad of Slanderous 
Tongues,” recounting the horrible 
compounds in which he would have 
them fried, would provide the 
witches in Macbeth with a larger 
stock of nastiness than Shakespeare 
gives them. The“ Ballad of Good 
Doctrine to those of Tl Life ’’ might 
have been written by a moralist, 
but it is Villon’s characteristic that 
he knows himself degraded, and 
while sometimes he seems to repent, 
more often, with sardonic humour, 
he bitterly mocks : 

Smuggle indulgences, as you may, 

Cog the dice for your cheating throws ; 
Try if counterfeit coin will pay, 

At the risk of losing your ears and nose. 
Deal but in treason, lie and glose, 

Rob and ravish, what profits it ? 


Where do you think the money goes ? 
Taverns and wenches, every whit. 


Flute and juggle and bugles play ; 
Follow the mountebanks and their shows, 
Along with the strolling players stray, 
That wander whither God only knows. 
Act mysteries, farces, imbroglios, 
Jarn money by cards ora lucky hit 
At the pins—however it’s got—it goes: 
Taverns and wenches, every whit. 
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Turn from your evil courses, I pray, 
That smell so foul in a decent nose : 
Earn your bread in some honest way. 
If you have no letters, nor verse, nor 
prose, 
Plough or groom horses for food and 
clothes. 
Enough shall you have if you stick to it ; 
But throw not your wage to each wind 
that blows : 
Taverns and wenches, every whit. 


ENVOI. 
Doublets, pourpoints, and silken hose, 
Gowns and linen, woven or knit, 
Ere your wede’s worn, away it goes: 
Taverns and wenches, every whit. 


The following is bright and 
saucy :— 


BALLAD OF THE WOMEN OF PARIS. 
Though folk deem women young and old 
Of Venice and Genoa well eno’ 
Favoured with speech, both glib and bold, 
On lovers’ messages for to go, 
I, at my peril, I say no! 
Though Lombards and Romans patter 
well ; 
Savoyards, Florentines, less or mo,— 
The women of Paris bear the bell. 


The Naples women (so we are told) 
Are pleasant enough of speech, and so 
Are Prussians and Austrians. Some folk 
hold 
Greeks and Egyptians sweet of show ; 
But, whether they hail from high or 
low, 
Castille or Hungary, heaven or hell, 
For dulcet speech, over any I know, 
‘The women of Paris bear the bell. 


Switzers nor Bretons know how to scold, 
Nor Gascony women : well I trow, 

Two fishfags in Paris the bridge that hold 
Would slang them dumb in a minute 

or so. 

Picardy, England, Calais, St. Lé. 

(Is that enough places for one spell ?) 
Valenciennes, wherever you go, 

The women of Paris bear the bell. 


ENVoI. 
Prince, after all the prize must go 
To the ladies of Paris for speaking 
well: 
If Italians be sweet of speech or no, 
The women of Paris bear the bell. 
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To translate old French in so 
strict a measure, and yet with so 
free a swing, argues no small 
capacity of language. 

We will conclude our extracts 
with another of Villon’s soberer 
poems : 


BALLAD OF THINGS KNOWN AND 
UNKNOWN. 

Flies in the milk I know full well : 

I know men by the clothes they wear : 
I know the walnut by the shell : 

I know the foul sky from the fair : 

I know the pear tree by the pear : 
When things go well, to me is shown : 

I know who work and who forbear : 
I know all save myself alone. 


I know the pourpoint by the fell : 
And by his gown I know the frére : 
Master from varlet can I tell : 
And nuns that cover up their hair : 
I know a swindler by his air, 
And fools that fat on cates have grown : 
Wines by the cask I can compare : 
I know all save myself alone. 


I know how horse from mule to tell : 
I know the load each one can bear : 
I know both Beatrice and Bell : 
I know the hazards, odd and pair: 
I know of visions in the air : 
I know the power of Peter’s throne, 
And how misled Bohemians were : 
I know all save myself alone. 


ENVOoI. 


Prince, I know all things : fat and spare, 
Ruddy and pale, to me are known ; 
And Death that endeth all our care : 
I know all save myself alone. 


It is pleasant to see the old form 
of subscription editions reviving 
again, in cases where the work to 
be printed is of value but not of 
popular value. One hundred and 
fifty-seven only is the number of 
copies printed of the work before 
us, and with their hand-made paper 
and vellum cover, they are likely 
to be worth more than their sub- 
scription price for many a year. 
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LAELIA. 


Laetia’s father was a painter, a 
gentleman, a genius, a man whom 
all around him loved and respected, 
but eccentric—at least, so some 
people said. It is true that he 
sometimes entertained odd notions 
as to whether people who had sup- 
plied him with goods, but had been 
churlish or ill-mannered, deserved 
to be paid, and he had a way of 
resenting their claims as a personal 
affront if made with any vehe- 
mence. At the same time he held 
the most lofty ideas with regard to 
spiritual rectitude, and he brought 
up his daughter Laelia to look upon 
life as an art, and a grand and 
sacred one. 

Laelia had no mother, and had 
never grieved for that loss, except 
perhaps, in her dreams. In all 
actual life the gray-haired, broad- 
shouldered, wise, genial, erratic old 
artist was to her father and mother 
in one. She spent her childish 
hours playing about his easel or 
reading books beyond her under- 
standing, curled up ina big arm- 
chair in the studio. Growing 
older, she needed more definite 
education than the reading of any 
book she chose, and the taking into 
her childish memory her father’s 
utterances upon art. 

So he began to teach her, after 
a fashion, himself. For he hated 
girls’ schools and governesses, 
judging a little too largely perhaps, 
as was his wont, from his personal 
experience. He was determined 
that at all events his girl should be 
ignorant of the common femi- 
nine weaknesses and naughtinesses. 


Better that she should learn too 
little than too much. 

And so Laelia learned to draw, 
to paint, to judge of art work ; she 
learned to read intelligently, and 
to speak good English. Probably 
she learnt little else; and what 
lady principal of a ladies’ seminary 
but will allow that poor Laelia had 
been sadly neglected ? 

What she did not learn was 
alarming to think of. Laelia could 
talk philosophy, yet she did not 
know that she was wonderfully 
pretty. She had read all manner 
of dreadful books, yet she had no 
idea how to attract attention. She 
read Shelley’s works and Shelley’s 
life when both were looked upon 
with some horror. She revered 
the memory of Mary Woolstone- 
craft, yet she had no idea how to 
flirt. 

This quaint gir! was interesting, 
as may be supposed, to the artists 
who visited her father’s house. 
Laelia had unwittingly figured in 
many a young man’s fancies; but 
most of them were a little afraid 
of the strong, simple nature which 
looked out of her eyes. Artistic 
souls, especially when young, are 
often soft all over, so that any- 
thing extreme or severe hurts them. 
They like abundance of beauty to 
adore, with all hard things kept 
discreetly in the background. 

And there was a certain severity 
in Laelia’s character, although no 
sign of it showed in her delicate 
face and gentle eyes. But her 
father found out before long that 
the soul he had undertaken to train 
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flew beyond him in some respects. 
Once in her early youth she turned 
his own teachings upon himself, 
when to her clear young percep- 
tions he was not acting up to 
them. - And after that, when 
any weakness in him _ became 
dominant, and made him less wise 
than he should be, he hid it from 
her. 

When Laelia was seventeen, one 
of their circle brought a friend 
to the house, a student who had 
been studying in Paris and in 
Rome, and had come home to 
begin work in earnest for his 
livelihood. He was a splendid 
fellow, in art, in physique, in 
manners. 

He fell in love with Laelia at first 
sight, and she, as innocent as 
Juliet, as readily confessed her 
love. Never were more romantic 
lovers than Arthur Dallen and 
Laelia. A moment spent apart 
was a2 moment wasted. Each 
thought of and saw but the other. 

In the face of such an atiach- 
ment and all Arthur Dallen’s good 
qualities the father could not 
hesitate long to let the “ foolish 
children,” as he called them, 
become betrothed. Marriage he 
would not seriously consider for a 
while, although the young man’s 
unceasing earnestness was difficult 
to resist. But the father found 
himself in the face of a new diffi- 
cult. Neither of these young 
people would consent to a civil 
marriage. Arthur’s mind had 
been already filled with the idea 
of the higher law. He was in 
that delightfully youthful en- 
thusiastic state when a young 
man thinks that any principle 
which he has accepted must be 
carried out to the uttermost. The 
channel of Arthur Dallen’s soul 
was not a deep one. He was 
essentially showy even in his most 
earnest moments. This man, who 
bore so good a presence, was weak 
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at the heart’s core ; like many other 
young men he constantly over- 
stepped the line of true living in 
his enthusiastic following out of 
his theories. When he began to 
feel the influence of Laelia’s beauty 
he had imbibed from her father, and 
those who met in his studio of an 
evening to discuss all manner of 
tabooed subjects, the same notions 
as to the wrong of legal marriage 
which she herself had learned 
throughout her life. He burned 
at the thought of insulting the 
purity of her soul and the absolute- 
ness of her good faith by demand- 
ing a legal vow. 

He gloried in the romantic 
fancy of taking this high-souled 
creature to himself without any 
of the ordinary conventionalities 
which in society attend upon 
marriage. He longed to shine in 
the same category as Godwin, 
Mary Woolstonecraft, and Shelley ; 
and to prove that himself and the 
woman he loved were superior to 
those ordinary people who cannot 
be faithful without a legal bond to 
hold them fast. This he felt in 
Laelia’s presence, and raved about 
to her friends; away from them 
the matter seemed scarcely so im- 
portant, either way. All he wanted 
was Laelia herself, in any fashion 
that pleased her best, for she was 
to him, at the time, the perfection 
of his ideal woman. 

And Laelia never entertained a 
thought of legal marriage. She 
had learned to regard it as a mere 
confession of weakness ; and, 
brought up, as she had been, out- 
side the pale of society, untouched 
and uninfluenced by any of its 
ideas or customs, she could not 
conceive of any other way of view- 
ing the matter. There was no one 
to talk her over and represent to 
her the folly of outraging the con- 
ventionalities of life ; for her father 
was somewhat stricken by his 
conscience, and scarce knew what 
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to say to her. He himself had 
taught the child her creed; and in 
his heart he felt a little afraid of 
the look which would rise in those 
dark, earnest eyes, if he should 
essay to withdraw from his own 
principles. Yet he had not wholly 
forgotten some worldly wisdom, 
though he had lived so many years 
out of society; and he foresaw 
practical difficulties. But young 
people hopelessly in love and 
burningly filled with their convic- 
tions are sufficiently difficult to 
manage ; and the father, confident 
in his child and fairly satisfied 
with Arthur Dallen, began to think 
(under Laelia’s eyes) that he had 
better be consistent with his 
theories. He wished once or 
twice that Laelia’s mother were 
alive to help him in this difficult 
case; but after all, he reflected, 
interference with these hot heads 
and resolute hearts was impossible, 
save by such an assumption of 
fatherly authority as he held to be 
wrong. 

And so one summer morning, 
bound together by a passionate 
love which was made sacred by a 
father’s blessing, Arthur Dallen 
and Laelia left England, and went 
abroad for a brief and glorious 
holiday. To Laelia the sight of 
the world was a ravishing delight, 
taught and guided by a man whom 
she worshipped. 

For Laelia was one of those 
women who will worship; she had 
worshipped her father as a child; 
asa young woman she flung the 
whole ardent wealth of her nature 
at her husband’s feet. 

The honeymoon was full of hap- 
yiness ; the return home no less so. 
Arthur Dallen applied himself to 
work with the heroism of a power- 
ful physique. He had aims that 
stung him: he hated poverty and 
obscurity; he must be rich and 
famous. 

Success soon came to him; and 
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much of it he owed to his wife. 
For, as the months and the years 
passed by, Laelia grew into an 
earnest and thoughtful woman. 
She became her husband’s in- 
spiring genius, continually urging 
him to noble work; she pervaded 
his domestic life with an atmo- 
sphere that made it poetry instead 
of prose. 

Their life was in a measure 
idyllic. Arthur’s friends formed a 
small court round Laelia, who, as 
her womanhood matured, grew not 
only more beautiful, but nobler in 
nature. She taught and _in- 
fluenced those that surrounded her ; 
she held a sort of little school of 
morals and philosophy. Young 
men who would not have listened 
to words of wisdom from an old 
man, were startled and aroused by 
them when they came from a beau- 
tiful woman. 

She reigned among them by the 
earnest force of her nature ; helped 
out and glorified, it is not to be 


denied, by her unconventional 
manners and her unconscious 
beauty. 


Her most frequent visitor was a 
man who had been her father’s 
friend, and her own friend since 
her childhood. Older than her- 
self, of wider experience, yet 
Charles Morris had always rather 
held the position with her of 
younger than of elder brother. 
This was probably owing to a 
reticence in him, arising from a 
gentleness that was almost timidity 
of character. 

He was a man who thought im 
silence, and did not care to give 
utterance to his thought. He 
expressed himself only in his art. 
He was a rare and _ delicate 
colourist; the connoisseur found 
in his pictures a truth and purity 
worthy of Perugino, and no one, 
appreciating his work, could doubt 
that it flowed from a soul noble as 
well as gentle. 
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This Laelia appreciated ; but 
still, though she knew that the 
man had a power within him that 
she could not rival, she despised 
him a little in her heart for his 
incapacity in speech and his un- 
obtrusive form of life. She knew 
that to work for art alone, as 
Charles Morris did, was the only 
true spirit for the artist to work 
in; but she was continually stirred 
by her husband’s activity of life, 
and she was only slowly learning 
how dangerous a thing it is to use 
an art but as a means for a lower 
end. Yet she was learning it, and 
Arthur Dallen was the teacher. 
The early bloom of their union was 
a thing of youthful years and 
glowing hearts. While Arthur 
Dallen retained some of his boyish 
romance, the honeymoon lingered ; 
but, as is so common in such men, 
ambition, pride, and success de- 
veloped more and more his tendency 
to self-centredness. Maturity too 
often brings such a result to men 
of this temperament. The ego 
becomes the all; Arthur grew 
more and more to regard himself 
as the centre of the universe ; and, 
proportionately, Laelia sank to 
the position filled by so many 
wives — that of a pretty and 
pleasant adjunct to the centre of 
the universe. 

The change and growth of 
character is almost imperceptible 
to those nearest to it; but after 
five years of married life Laelia 
began to find out that there is a 
danger in ambition. She saw that 
it never can be satisfied. She said 
this one evening to Charles Morris, 
when he came into her little sanc- 
tum where she was sitting thinking, 
alone. 

Arthur Dallen was seldom with- 
out visitors in the evening. He 
was exceedingly fond of society, 
and Laelia had to preside over a 
dinner party once or twice a week, 
which she very much disliked. 
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His circle of friends enlarged as he 
grew wealthier and made more 
noise in the world, and he encour- 
aged them to constantly come to 
his house. Laelia frequently left 
the drawing-room and went to her 
own sitting-room, where only a 
privileged few disturbed her. 

On this particular evening 
Charles Morris came to her, and 
found her pacing the room rest- 
lessly, a fire burning in her eyes. 

“ What is the matter, Laelia?” 
asked he in surprise. 

“ Nothing,” said she, “ save that 
I have just satisfied myself of a 
truth.” 

* And what is that?” 

“T have found out for myself 
now that, unless a man has a noble 
aim to work and live for, nothing 
else will keep him noble. It seems 
that man cannot placidly float 
upon the waters of life ; unless his 
soul has an object for which he will 
sacrifice his lower self, and which 
compels him to effort, that lower self 
will overweight him and drag him 
down in one way or another.” 

Morris was silent. He guessed 
where her thoughts had gone. 
He dared not lead her into further 
discussion, and presently, after a 
few words, he left her again. 
Laelia, looking after him, thought 
her words wasted upon a stony 
exterior. 

But Morris, his heart aflame, 
went back into the drawing-room, 
and sitting down there, set himself 
by the light of a new thought to 
look at Arthur Dallen and_ his 
friends. 

He saw that Arthur Dallen had 
indeed matured during these years 
of worldly prosperity and domestic 
happiness. His character, like 
Laelia’s, had formed itself and 
settled its outlines. And Morris, 
looking at his face and his form 
with the eye of an artist and 
physiognomist, saw before him a 
clever, shallow, worldly-minded 
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man. He saw, too, in his coun- 
tenance a certain meanness. 

“She is right,” he said to him- 
self ; “this work for mere money 
and position has brought to the 
front his lower qualities. Yet 
whence have they come? for the 
Arthur Dallen of Laelia’s girlhood 
was a noble young fellow. Was it 
only the charm of youth and 
romance and hot blood that made 
him so lovable? Nay, there must 
be something radically good in his 
nature, only ‘it is being persistently 
lived down by his mode of life and 
class of associates. He has learned 
to like to talk to men shallower 
than himself. I have observed this 
before in men who work without 
loving their work. Arthur is no 
true artist; to him work is only toil 
for gain, and therefore it exhausts 
him in such a way that he relishes 
the rest of frivolity and unreality. 
And Laelia’s influence is not strong 
enough to counteract all this: ? 
Then he cannot be open to it; for 
Laelia is twice as strong as he is. 
He must be forgetting to love 
her!” 

Morris rose suddenly from his 
seat at this point in his soliloquy, 
and went hurriedly out into the 
night, as if he could nv longer 
breathe within four walls. 

From that time his eyes were 
opened, and he silently watched 
the course of Laelia’s tragedy. 

Arthur Dallen was daily growing 
away from her. His soul was 
weak; success intoxicated him, 
flattery deceived, wealthy surround- 
ings and luxurious living pleased 
him. A hundred times had Laelia 
been his model, as well as his in- 
spiration, in the days of united 
interests; but now he no longer 
painted her, for he did not find the 
same pleasure in the classic purity 
of her face, in the simple direct- 
ness of her gaze. He was learning 
to prefer a more voluptuous beauty. 
Yet at the same time he was proud 
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of her, as a fine woman; he appre- 
ciated the admiration his friends 
could not but feel for her; and he 
was proud, too, of her talents. She 
was still a desirable and intelligent 
companion, although he did not 
look to her for inspiration as of 
old. 

Indeed, he was more loving than 
many respectable husbands. But 
Laelia, who lived in the ideal, could 
never rest in a prosaic affection. 
Her heart began to hunger. 

Not to hunger after another love, 
only to eat up itself in its unsatis- 
fiedness ; for Laelia was passion- 
ately faithful. She clung to the 
memory of that husband of her 
youth, who was rapidly vanishing 
from before her eyes. 

Morris watched the struggles of 
this ardent soul with a painful 
sympathy. He watched in silence, 
daring no word, in dread of hasten- 
ing the catastrophe he feared. 

But he saw too plainly that, this 
phase of growing apart having 
once begun, it was developing with 
fearful rapidity. Arthur, now in 
the full swing of prosperity, and 
still in possession of splendid 
animal life, finding it unnecessary 
to devote as much time to work, 
entered heart and soul into plea- 
sure and the amusements which 
pleased him. He was a man who 
naturally hated solitude and quiet, 
and preferred to be the constant 
centre of a light-hearted society. 

One of his most intimate friends 
was a Captain Henderson, who is 
perhaps sufficiently described as a 
clever, yet common-place man of 
the world. Clever enough to be a 
delightful companion, he was suffi- 
ciently common-place not to be 
exhausting or tiresome, and to be 
perfectly constituted for passing 
every hour of his life idly, plea- 
santly, and uselessly. 

Laelia merely despised this man, 
until she found he was her hus- 
hand’s chosen friend. Then she 
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learnt to hate him; for, through 
his influence upon him, she was 
beginning to despise her husband. 

Captain Henderson was quite 
sensitive enough to be aware of 
Laelia’s ‘quiet contempt for him: 
and his mode of retaliation was 
very easy, and to him very amus- 
ing. He began to insinuate to 
Arthur Dallen that, while living 
with a woman who was not his 
wife, he could never take his place 
in really good society; he sug- 
gested that he ought to marry her, 
and shrugged his shoulders with 
worlds of contempt and suggestive 
amusement in his face when 
Arthur shamefacedly explained 
Laelia’s and his own reasons for 
not binding themselves legally. 
Captain Henderson cleverly scoffed 
at the idea of any woman of real 
modesty and virtue entering into 
such a contract; and, further, 
introduced his own rooted belief 
that no woman alive was to be 
trusted if placed outside of the 
pale of scandal and beyond the 
reach of law. 

He paid her compliments and 
attentions that made Laelia stare, 
but which made Arthur flush. He 
led other men into remarking, 
within Arthur’s earshot, upon her 
beauty and her independent man- 
ners. 

The end of it was that Arthur 
began to believe the connection did 
him harm, and, like a weak man, 
he was led into slighting her him- 
self. With burning heart Laelia 
found herself, in these late years of 
union, no wife indeed; but it was 
with a chill of horror that she saw 
her husband weak and mean enough 
to not only slight her, but allow 
her to be slighted and held lightly 
by others in his house. 

Then at last she despised him ; 
and to a nature like Laelia’s con- 
tempt is a deathblow tolove. She 
was too intense in her passions to 
know of any half love. From the 
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moment she felt that she could no 
longer depend upon Arthur Dallen 
her heart was ice to him. 

Since Captain Henderson’s con- 
stant presence at them Laelia had 
frequently refused to head the table 
at the dinners which Arthur was 
fond of giving to his gentlemen 
friends. But she was sometimes in 
the drawing-room, although not 
often. 

The climax for which 
Morris, with prophetic 
waited so anxiously 
last. 

Captain Henderson, emboldened 
by his success, and much amused 
by the defiance and apparent un- 
approachableness of this proud 
woman, began to make hot love to 
her. One evening she found his 
attentions no longer endurable, and 
abruptly left the room. 

For a long while she paced up 
and down in her own room; and 
then, pale and resolute, she sent a 
servant to summon Arthur. 

He came to her after some time, 
lounging in with a cigar in his 
mouth. 

She was standing with her back 
to him; but she turned on him 
like a tigress about to spring. 

“ Arthur Dallen,” she said, “ if 
you do not choose to protect me 
against insult in your own house, 
of course I must leave you. I 
cannot live with you unless I am 
recognised as your wife. If this is 
not to be, I will go from you at 
once.” 

She was aflame with passion, 
though her face was pale and her 
voice steady. 

Arthur Dallen was insensible to 
the majesty of her indignation. 
He looked the tigress boldly in the 
face and sneered. 

“ By all means,” he answered ; 
“you seem to have a lover all 
ready to receive you.” 

He lounged out of the room 
while Laelia stood silently gazing 
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in amazement at this shadow of 
the man she had once known. 

He left the door open, and as 
his step died away, Laelia saw that 
another form stood in the doorway 
—that of Captain Henderson. 

With all elegance of gallantry, 
and all the courtesy due to her 
beauty, Captain Henderson avowed 
his passion for her, and offered her 
his heart, his house, &c., &c. 

Laelia said nothing. She stood, 
still, her hands clasped, as she had 
turned to speak to Arthur Dallen. 

But she fixed her eyes upon 


Captain WHenderson’s. A _ wild 
imagination filled her in this 


moment of despair and agony, 
that she could penetrate to the 
man’s heart and discover what it 
was composed of. 

A kind of delirium filled her, and 
prompted her to this strange 
curiosity; and as she gazed upon 
him, she fancied she could behold 
his spirit standing, naked of the 
fleshy clothing, before her; the 
secret places of his soul appeared 
to be laid bare to her vision, and 
her heart lost its disgust and filled 
with pity. 

The man, looking into her eyes 
and seeing no response on his own 
plane, but meeting instead that 
gaze of angelic pity, could at 
length no longer endure it; but 
turned and left her, unanswered by 
any word of mouth. 

Laelia, left alone in her terrible 
solitude, began to tremble. She 
dared not trust herself to hesitate, 
lest any further scene of humilia- 
tion should fall upon her; and 
hastily preparing herself, she went 
downstairs and out of the house. 

On the steps she came face to 
face with Charles Morris. He had 
seen the climax, which he had been 
unwilling to hasten and unable to 
avert, had at last come, and know- 
ing her nature, had waited for her 
here. 

“ Where are you going ?”’ he said 
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quietly. But she looked at him 
and saw his sympathy and know- 
ledge. 

“My God!” she cried, wildly, 
“Tam escaping from the sight of 
these shallow beings, who hide false 
souls behind smiling masks!” 

Her passionate despair and her 
loneliness gave him _ courage. 
There, on the very doorstep of the 
house, he told her how all his life 
he had quietly and silently loved 
her and watched over her. He 
asked her, if she could only bear 
with him, to let him take care of 
her; and perhaps, in time, she 
might persuade herself into marry- 
ing him, and so letting him take 
care of her and serve her always. 
All this he said, and much more, 
in the manner in which a pure, 
gentle, and earnest soul pours 
itself forth in the one speech of 
its life. 

Laelia put back the shawl from 
her head, and looked up into his 
face. 

“ Charles,” she said, “ I cannot 
love you with this heart: it is dead. 
I must learn to hope for another 
life when the memory of this man 
may be hidden from me, and my 
youth and innocence of soul return 
to me—then perhaps I might love 
you. But now my heart les dead 
within me. Can the well springs of 
spirit arise again, and my virginity 
of soul return tome? O, keep your 
faith, Charles. Good bye!” 

She left him; and with her words 
in his ears, and the command of her 
eyes upon him, he dared not follow 
her. 

That night the old gray artist 
found that he was no longer alone. 
He had once more a daughter by 
his side. And with his help and 
encouragement, Laelia went into 
the world as a worker, seeking in 
the enthusiasm of labour to find 
peace for her torn heart. 


A. L. K. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Nov. 21, 1878. 


THE senior wranglers now living are not to be the last of their race, 
although the name “ senior wrangler” is not to mean in future years all 
that it means now. By the grace adopted after much excitement this 
afternoon, the first-class men in the June part of the mathematical 
tripos are to be arranged in order of merit, not in alphabetical order. 

On the eve of the election of the new members of the Council some 
printed flysheets were issued, calling attention to the fact that no 
statutes had yet been drafted by the Council, to be laid before 
the Commissioners, under that provision of the Universities Act which 
permits the University to frame such statutes until the 3lst of December 
of the present year. Could it be true that the writers of those flysheets 
—Dr. Phear and Dr. Potts—had become so thoroughly possessed by the 
reform mania as to be discontented with the rate of motion of a body of 
which one member was Mr. Coutts Trotter himself? Or was it that 
they suspected that body of an evil wish to see the matter go by default, 
and thus to suffer the destinies of Cambridge to fall entirely into the 
hands of the Commissioners? The outgoing Vice-Chancellor, apparently 
not a little nettled at some of the insinuations of Dr. Phear, issued a 
flysheet in which he remarked that it had never been his custom, though 
he might have misconceived his duty, either at the Council or at 
Syndicates over which he had presided, to make formal propositions on 
difficult or disputed points. He had introduced subjects, and sometimes 
stated his own opinion, but had left it to the other members of the 
deliberating body to make formal propositions. He had, with regard to 
the statute graces, strongly and emphatically stated his opinion that 
steps should be taken for the preparation of graces, but no formal 
proposition had been made by any member of the Council, and he had 
received the impression that the Council was strongly disinclined to 
proceed with the drafting of revised statutes. 

Since the 7th inst. the Council has been making the very most of the 
short time remaining between that date and the close of the year, and 
we shall have some statutes laid before the Commissioners after all. 

The gentlemen proposed this time in the Liberal interest were all 
returned with the exception of one, which seems to indicate that the 
residents here mean to impress upon the Commissioners their willingness 
to see reforms of a comprehensive kind brought about. 

That political party should have anything to do with votes in 
academical affairs has been sometimes remarked upon as an anomaly, but 
it can hardly be said with strict correctness that political party has any- 
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thing to do with them. It is inevitable that in an academical body 
there should be a certain number full of the notion that it is all impor- 
tant to be ever keeping abreast of the age’s movement in thought and 
feeling ; and others afraid of the tendency of that thought and feeling, 
believing it to be rather mere irritable restlessness than any real movement 
onwards. Naturally, the persons who are conservative or liberal, as the 
case may be, in respect of University matters, are of a similar habit of 
mind as to political things. It would not be surprising, for instance, to 
find Mr. E. H. Perowne, whose last public utterance has been a protest 
against the use of the English language in the revised statutes, on the 
committee of a Conservative candidate at the next general election. 

This term has seen something, perhaps, unprecedented in Cambridge 
history. The University Church, from the 10th to the 19th of this 
month inclusive, was beset nightly by large congregations of, for the 
most part, undergraduates, bent on listening to the exhortations of the 
Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitken. No one could have felt more sceptical as to 
the probability of good from this “ mission,” as it was called, than your 
correspondent. He went more out of curiosity than for any other reason 
to the service on the first Sunday evening, and came away unimpressed 
by the preacher. There was, as he thought, a remarkable flow of 
language, much rhetorical effect, but very little eloquence—meaning by 
that often-abused word, speaking so as to really move one’s hearers. 
Not willing to pass a hasty judgment, he went again on the following 
Sunday evening, placed himself very near to the pulpit, and came away 
with quite different feelings from those of the week before. On this 
occasion Mr, Aitken was eloquent in the true sense of the word. There 
was no doubt that he felt very intensely all that he was uttering, and the 
sight he saw from that pulpit was indeed one to rouse him. Well might 
he say, almost weeping, that if that great congregation of young men 
would but unite in a crusade against sin, they might shake England. 
Nothing could have been kinder than the motives of good Mr. Barton, 
vicar of Trinity Church (sitting there, one may say, in Simeon’s seat), 
and of the other gentlemen concerned, in bringing Mr. Aitken to 
Cambridge. And they did well to bring a man of education, who knew 
better than to talk the shocking profanity which has sometimes been 
preached as very Truth. Mr. Aitken did not tell us that all attempts 
to amend our lives plunge us only the more deeply into hell. He 
enlarged upon the necessity of departing from iniquity; and it is only 
justice to say that, at any rate last Sunday evening, his arguments were 
very telling, and his illustrations luminous and happy. 

You have doubtless heard of the death of Mr. W. G. Clark, Senior 
Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity, and sometime Public Orator. His 
death seems to have been felt much amongst those older members of 
the college who had been particularly associated with him. Mr. Blore, 
not apparently an emotional man generally, was much moved when 
speaking of his deceased friend in a sermon in the College chapel on 
Sunday week: and you may have seen the touching tribute paid by Mr. 
Burn to Mr. Clark’s memory in last Saturday’s Atheneum. Mr. Clark 
was one of the present writer’s earliest acquaintances amongst the dons, 
when he came up as a freshman; and he looks back with gratitude to 
Mr. Clark’s kind and delicate courtesy. It is sometimes said that we 
may ascribe the too early loss of this distinguished scholar to the great 
strain upon his health and spirits which attended the step he felt bound 
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in conscience to take some years ago; namely, the renunciation of his 
orders in the Church. 

Last month, after the despatch of my letter, the great proposal of 
Trinity to create a Professorship of History in the University, in 
memory of Bishop Thirlwall, was announced to the world. The worst 
of having to despatch one’s letters so early in the month is, that before 
they appear in print new circumstances may make them seem almost out 
of date. 

A satisfactory report has just been issued about the non-collegiate 
students by the Board which superintends them; and everyone must 
long have been struck by the favourable working of the unattached 
system. There are, it appears, twenty-seven members of the new 
Cavendish College, and these are supposed to be rather younger than 
the average undergraduate. Mr. Cox is to be congratulated on having 
under his charge such a pleasant-looking, gentlemanly set. 

On the river Lady Margaret has been winning very much glory. She 
was very triumphant in the Fours, and had the champion Colquhoun 
sculler. 


Lonpon, 
Nov. 23. 


Tue influence of the University of London extends so far, and the 
affiliated colleges are so scattered, that it is difficult to say where we 
ought to stop in our search after the “Spirit of the University.” In 
the present letter, at any rate, I purpose to confine myself to one or two 
prominent topics connected with the University proper. 

By far the most important event of the year has been the long-looked- 
for settlement of the “ Woman Question.” This question—viz., that 
women be admitted to the degrees of the University on equal terms with 
men, which has been disturbing the peace of members of Convocation 
and Senate for some years—has now been finally set at rest, to the satis- 
faction of the many and the disgust of the few. The measure was carried 
in Convocation by an overwhelming majority, the minority being com- 
posed principally of members of the medical faculty. It obtained the 
approval of the Senate, and shortly after the Royal Charter conferring 
the necessary authority was received. The “medicals” have all along 
offered the most strenuous opposition to the measure, and, though 
unsuccessful in stemming the tide at the University, have been more 
fortunate at University College, where the classes in the faculties of 
arts, laws, and science have been thrown open to women, while the 
medical department has not. The general opinion among the members 
of the University seems to be that the admission of women to degrees is 
a step in the right direction, that it was inevitable, and merely a question 
of time. There can be no doubt that London men ought to feel proud 
that their University should be the one to take the initiative. It was the 
necessity which had arisen for separating religious prejudices from 
education that brought about the foundation of the University of 
London. The result was that in a few years the other Universities were 
compelled to follow her lead. So that it is quite in accordance with her 
traditions that she should now be the first to break down the prejudices 
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with regard to sex. In this also she will no doubt in course of time be 
followed by the other Universities, and the “girl graduate with her 
golden hair” will become a charming reality. 

In his speech on Presentation Day, Mr. Lowe congratulated the 
University on having satisfactorily settled this vexed question. In the 
course of the same speech he made a remark which, from the applause 
and laughter, was evidently thought smart, at any rate by the Liberals. 
He observed that “he saw before him a lot of exceedingly fine young 
men,” who had apparently been taking great pains to line the inside of 
their heads. He hoped that they would ‘take as much care of the outside 
of their heads as they had done of the inside, and not be led away by 
“Jingo” furore. 

Another important event is the decision which the Senate has come to 
of making use of its dormant power of conferring the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor of Music. These will be very different to the corresponding 
degrees at Oxford and Cambridge, which, unless the regulations have 
been recently altered, are all but hono rary ; and, inasmuch as no exami- 
nation in Arts is demanded of candidates, these degrees do not carry with 
them any assurance that the possessors are men of education. The con- 
sequence is that music graduates are not considered regular members of 
the Universities, and are not entitled to become members of Convoca- 
tion. The London degree is to be free from these drawbacks. Each 
candidate will have to pass the usual matriculation examination, in order 
to prove that he is a man of good general education. He can then 
proceed by two examinations, separated by a year, to the Mus. B., and 
then by two more, which can be taken either in the same or following 
years, to the Doctor’s degree. As these examinations are to be on a par, 
in point of difficulty, with the examinations in the other fac ulties, no one 

can deny that the Mus. D. Lond. will have earned his dignity, and the 
right to wear the flowing blue robe which has been selected, and which 
will be ready for him when he is ready for it. 


Trinity CoLLece, Dus.in, 
Nov. 23, 1878. 


We have received a severe and unexpected blow in the death of the Rev. 
George Longfield, D.D. The event took place on the morning of 
Sunday, Nov. 3. The cause of his sudden death was aneurism of the 
aorta. I shall not attempt to describe the sensation caused in college 
by the tidings. From the Provost to the most junior of the Fellows all 
lamented his loss as that of a valued personal friend and a mainstay and 
ornament of the University to which they belonged. Dr. Salmon, who 
was the preacher for the day, was deeply moved by learning the sad 
news as he arrived at the chapel door, and substituted for the sermon 
he had intended to preach a discourse on the text, “ Our Father which 
art in heaven.” His concluding words were : 

“T have not, indeed, the heart to engage in the discussion of specula- 
tive difficulties after the terrible news which met me when I came here 
to-day. I cannot trust myself to speak of the personal loss I have 
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sustained in the removal of one of my most beloved friends. Indeed, I 
still can hardly believe in it; for it seems to me almost incredible that 
one in whose company three days ago I followed to the grave the 
remains of a departed friend should be the next for whom the grave 
must be opened. Nor will I attempt to enlarge on the loss this college 
has suffered in the removal of one of its most useful officials. It may 
not be quite needless to say something of the great ability of a man who 
made all who came into contact with him forget his ability in the sense 
of his goodness. But I have often admired the remarkably able and 
conscientious way in which he did his work—admired it the more 
because there was in himself such an entire absence of thought or wish 
for admiration, of exhibition or self-display ; because he was so exclu- 
sively animated by the single-minded desire to do to the best of his 
ability the duties to which God had called him. He had reached a 
position in which we expected that he would henceforth have taken a 
leading part in the government of this college, and we all felt that its 
interests could not have been entrusted to an honester and abler man, 
of more calm good sense and practical wisdom.” 

Dr. Longfield was the senior of the Junior Fellows, and had for some 
years past sat as a member of the Board. He was also Junior Bursar 
and Registrar of Chambers, two offices which brought him much into 
contact with the students, and thus gave them opportunities of forming 
an opinion of his kindliness of manner and of the admirable manner in 
which he discharged the laborious and responsible duties of those offices. 
He was also Professor of Hebrew and Senior Assistant to the Regius 
Professor of Divinity. Both of these offices he discharged with masterly 
ability, knowledge of the subject, and an untiring interest in the 
progress of his class. His “ Introduction to the Study of the Chaldee 
Language” is a work of great erudition, and is accepted as an authority 
by English and continental professors. I must not omit to mention one 
special and rare quality in which the deceased gentleman was eminent. 
He was a singularly skilful examiner; and the art of conducting an 
examination is by no means a general accomplishment, even among 
men otherwise distinguished for learning. Dr. Longfield was elected to 
a Fellowship in 1842, and was at his death somewhat above sixty years 
of age. 

The only administrative change that has as yet taken place consequent 
upon this event has been the election of the Rev. J. A. Galbraith to the 
post of Junior Bursar. This had to be arranged without delay, as it is 
a post which could not conveniently be left unfilled; but the other 
changes to which this vacancy may lead will not be known until after 
the election of University officers, which will be held about the end of 
this month. There are now also elections in progress for the Academic 
Council; but they are not likely to lead to any very important changes in 
that body. 

Kottabos for Michaelmas Term appeared early this month. It isa 
very creditable number, and contains one poem that would make its 
mark in any periodical in the world. Readers of Tacitus will recall 
the heroic and pathetic end of Epicharis the freedwoman, “ clariore 
exemplo libertina mulier in tanta necessitate alienos ac prope ignotos 
protegendo, cum ingenui et viri et equites Romani senatoresque 
intacti tormentis carissima suorum quisque pignorum proderent.” 
This is the incident chosen by Mr. Palmer for the subject of a sketch 
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in blank verse, wherein he displays poetic power of a very rare and high 
order. His piece throws the rest of the number very much into shadow ; 
and yet the merit of most of the others is very far from contemptible, 
and some are very good indeed. There is a melodious lyric by Mr 
Todhunter ; a graceful translation from the French by Mr. Martley ; 
and a very vigorous and graphic sonnet by Mr. W. Wilde. The Latin 
and Greek translations are also very creditable, and one of the Greek 
pieces is specially good. It is a burlesque Homeric imitation of the 
comic popular ballad of “ King O’Toole and the Goose.” I cannot 
convey an idea of its merit better than by giving a short extract. This 
is the conclusion of the story : 


Nabocklish! cried Saint Kevin, 
I’ll soon settle them young urchins ; 

So he turned the King and his six big sons 
Into the Seven Churches. 
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This is by no means the best bit; but I could not find another 
extract easy to copy without spoiling the sense. Having said thus much 
in praise of the number, I must in justice point out that it is disfigured 
by a contribution which ought not to have been admitted to its pages. 
“On the Pier,” by Mr. Wilkins, is a clever imitation of Bret Harte, 
or the Pike County Ballads, and a very successful one—which is another 
way of saying that it is grotesque in conception, coarse in execution, and 
in all respects as alien as possible from the spirit of an academic mis- 
cellany. Iam very far from wishing Kottabos to be “ classical” in the 
sense of the French “ classical” school, against which Théophile Gautier 
so wittily railed. Still less do I desire that it should be conducted in a 
“donnish”’ spirit. But there is a limit, easier to feel than to define, to 
the admission of contributions whose only merit is humour; and this 
limit is distinctly passed when the humour is borrowed, and borrowed 
from a vulgar source. 

You will perhaps have noticed in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century Mr. Lowe’s article entitled “Recent Attacks on Political 
Economy.” The “Mr. Ingram,” persistently so described throughout 
Mr. Lowe’s paper, is John Kells Ingram, LL.D, Fellow of Trinity 
and Regius Professor of Greek. Some of our Dublin men are 
rather angry that Mr. Lowe should have ignored Dr. Ingram’s 
position in Dublin University so completely, but in this feeling 
I do not wholly share. Dr. Ingram’s being Regius Professor of 
Greek has nothing whatever to do with his attainments in political 
economy or sociology ; nor has the fact that he isa man of much weight 
among his academical colleagues. These are indeed reasons for treating 
him with more deference than one would an unknown disputant. His 
being a vice-president of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland (a fact duly set forth in the title-page of his pamphlet) is a 
reason for presuming that what he has to say may be worth listening to; 
and at least it might save him from being classed with “ baffled sciolists.” 
This is a phrase which Mr. Lowe applies to some of his opponents in 
this controversy, and he does not make it sufficiently clear that he 
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means to exclude Dr. Ingram. But, after all, the gist of the dispute is 
whether Dr. Ingram is right in his contention that political economy in its 
present aspect is an incomplete science, and can only be held to be in its 
proper place when it shall have been co-ordinated with a complete 
sociology. This is the opinion of many thinkers besides Dr. Ingram. Mr. 
Cliffe Leslie wrote an admirable paper to that effect in Hermathena. 
Mr. J. H.-Bridges maintained indirectly a similar view in his essay, 
“The Place of Sociology among the Sciences,” in the Fortnightly 
Review of last July. Mr Herbert Spencer’s writings are full of sugges- 
tions tending the same way. Even the late Mr. Walter Bagehot (who 
of all men was sure to be in sympathy with the English economic school) 
went to the length of maintaming that the method of political economy 
afforded true and trustworthy conclusions only in an almost purely 
commercial society like that of the modern English middle class. The 
question is worthy of fuller discussion than it has yet received, but it 
only requires incidental notice in this letter. What led me to introduce 
the subject at all was the style of Mr. Lowe’s references to his opponent, 
which certainly seems to indicate that a man may bea very eminent 
member of Dublin University, and well known on the continent and at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and yet a nobody (or perhapsa “ baffled sciolist”’) 
in the eyes of Mr. Lowe and—I was going to say—the Philistines; but 
that is an unsafe word. Let me tell you why. Some would-be genius, 
who thought it fine to strut in the cast clothes of Matthew Arnold, was 
airing the word Philistine very freely one day at a dinner party. The 
host asked, “‘ What do you mean by Philistine?” One of the guests 
anticipated the coxcomb’s reply by saying, “The Philistines are people 
who have suffered terribly from the jaw of an ass.” I do not give this 
as a Trinity College story—I saw it in a “Society” journal. It shows 
that the worm has turned—perhaps the author of that repartee never 
said a good thing before and never will again; or he may have been a 
child of light who was worried into joining the enemy for once in a way ; 
anyhow, it is no longer safe to talk about ‘“ Philistines ” after this retort. 

I have been a little hard upon Mr. Wilkins in his capacity of 
Kottabist ; so I am glad to be able to conclude my letter by congratu- 
lating him on a brilliant academic success. He has won the First Senior 
Moderatorship in Mathematics, and has been bracketed for the First 
Senior Moderatorship in English Literature. He will in consequence be 
probably nominated one of the University students for this year. The 
studentship is worth £100 a year for seven years. 


EpinspurGH UNIVERSITY, 
Nov. 19, 1878. 


Tue late Dr. Fraser, of Hampstead, some time ago made a bequest of 
£10,000 to Edinburgh University. Subsequently he rescinded this part 
of his will, on learning that vivisection was practised by one of our 
professors ; and the money destined for us goes to the Scottish Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. I regret to say that your 
pages have been used in the services of anti-vivisectionists here, for a 
portion of one of my letters to you, touching on our professor of 
48 
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physiology, has been printed in a handbill and distributed in the streets. 
My statement was only one of fact, yet I am sorry it has done this well- 
intentioned, but fussy party any good. 

This session we have 120 more students of medicine than ever before. 
Already 103 have matriculated, and when the summer students are 
added there will be on the roll of the medical faculty at least 1250 
undergraduates. The anatomy class room, at one o’clock of every day, 
is packed with 500 students, and Professor Rutherford has to lecture 
two hours a day instead of one, in order to accommodate the numbers 
attending physiology. This state of matters shows the need for our 
extension buildings, which are progressing rapidly. 

Hartington gives his Lord Rector’s address here next month. 

A notable man, connected in more ways than one with this University, 
has died here lately—Dr. David Laing, Keeper of the Signet Library. 
Born in 1792, he was intimate with Scott and the brilliant men of his 
time. To the last, as from his earliest years, his days were filled with 
incessant literary labours, the valuable results of which were often 
surrendered to others, who made fame out of them. No man living has 
done so much for Scottish history and literature in general as Laing. 
It would be hard to find anyone who ever had cause to be his enemy, for 
he was a gentle-hearted and a generous man. Only the retiring habits 
of this Scottish Magliabechi prevented his reputation becoming greater ; 
but he was content with the work, letting the name go. Even in later 
years, when the shower of applause began to fall, he only wrapped his 
modesty the closer about him. Professor Masson, with telling allusion 
to events of the day, closed his introductory class lecture this session 
with these words: “ Who, with his death at hand, would not rather look 
back on a track through the world such as that left by David Laing— 
laborious, frugal, and imperturbable among his books—than on such a 
career as that of a man riding daily in chariots, attended by a blaze of 
liveries, and feasting luxuriously, even though his wealth should have 
been permanent, and should not have gone down in mid-life or old age, 
with the crash of a thousand families.” 
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The Age of the Saints: a Mono- 
graph of early Christianity in Corn- 
wall. By William Copeland Bor- 
lase, M.A. Truro: Lake. 1878. 

This is an essay in sequel to an 
address, as president, delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall 
at its meeting last June. It is 
rarely that a local subject is treated 
with so much erudition, or illus- 
trated with such varied learning ; 
more rarely still, that erudition on 
a local subject is applied with so 
much vivacity of illustration, or 
made to yield so much of general 
interest for so many matters of 
research. 

The primary subject no doubt is 
strictly one of mere local interest— 
the early Christianity of Cornwall ; 
none the less is it of high historical 
import. The influence of Christi- 
anity on the Keltic mind, its intro- 
duction into Britain, from Gaul as 
it is here contended, are subjects 
which, though here treated of in 
illustration of local antiquities, 
form an admirable addition, for 
example, to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
study of “ Keltic Literature,” and 
in particular would suitably anno- 
tate his chapter on “ The Attitude 
of the Keltic Mind towards Relli- 
gion.” Mr. Borlase approaches this 
wider subject with great breadth 
and vigour of thought. We regret 
that our own want of space pre- 
vents our doing justice to his re- 
search. 

The first and most obvious 
thought on reading this essay is 
the value and worth of local insti- 
tutes and associations; not merely 
to preserve local history and local 
antiquities, but to secure the local 
interest in both, and to obtain, 


when fortunate enough, the assist- 
ance of local men of adequate powers 
to discourse upon them. This is 
an essay which would adorn any 
** Archeological Transactions,” and 
might have been read and received 
with well-bred applause at any “In- 
stitute,” and have been thereafter 
printed “ by order” with due luxury 
of text plates; and then been as 
duly buried among the “ Journals” 
in all the metropolitan dignity of 
its quarto volumes. We feel quite 
sure it does better work in its ap- 
parently lesser provincial estate, 
read at the Cornish Institution, and 
now printed as a pamphlet at the 
new chief Cornish city, carrying 
home to Cornishmen a well-founded 
interest in what concerns their 
most memorable age. 

A collection of parish feast days, 
a careful search in the earliest 
records for spellings of ancient 
names, is ordinarily a pastime of 
the most uninteresting Dryasdust 
description. In the hands of Mr. 
Borlase, however, the great labour 
he has bestowed on those and the 
like matters is embellished by the 
vivid manner in which he has used 
the multitude of facts he has so 
established ; and this is particularly 
shown in what he says as to the 
weird form Christianity assumed 
during the Pagan assimilation, of 
which the traces remain to this day. 
Itis just on matters such as thesethat 
the difference is so marked between 
the well-read man treating of anti- 
quarian lore, and the mere anti- 
quary dealing with his own special 
knowledge, and literary stock-in- 
trade. The one looks on all his- 
tory, for instance, as illustrating 
his own special—it may be Keltic 
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or Gaulish—antiquities ; the other, 
as in this monograph, gathers from 
them a tribute to the wider teach- 
ings of history and its science. 
Some notion of his far-reaching 
and suggestive remarks on the 
general bearing of his subject 
should, if possible, be given to our 
readers in Mr. Borlase’s own words, 
such as will be found in part at 
p- 56: “We must never forget that 
Christianity is an oriental religion 
cast in an oriental mould; that its 
birth was marked by no cataclysm 
severing East from West, that no 
barrier was then fixed in the tide 
of culture continuously flowing 
from Asia into Europe, and that it 
was not till it had existed long 
years in the world that its influence 
on society and the reaction of 
society upon it, stamped it with 
outward characteristics of its own 
and caused it to assume the form it 
wears to-day. It should be no 
matter of surprise if we recognise 
in its earlier phases incidents which 
we know still belong to a still-exist- 
ing Orient stubbornly conservative 
of its ancient forms, an Orient 
more remote than Asia Minor or 
Palestine; if we should find, as 
we do find, the story of Sakya Muni 
clothed in a Christian garb; if we 
should dig up on the banks of 
the Indus _ representations in 
stone of events in the life of 
that great teacher pourtrayed in a 
style of art identical with that 
found in the catacombs at Rome.” 
It is just in this way that the sub- 
ject of this essay receives—and 
gives in return—so much of eluci- 
dation from other subjects, such 
as the survival of faiths, or the 
adoption of one faith by another, 
or the education of the race and its 
larger civilisation; for all which 
we must send our readers to the 
essay itself, only remarking that 
they will also find there a section 
on Christianity in Ireland, and on 
the Pagan superstitions, inter- 
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mingled with the teachings of the 
saints, deserving careful attention 
for its still wider bearing. 

The Cornish stone worship, and 
well worship, is another survival 
to the present day of that marvel- 
lous unity in old faiths, brought 
face to face with Christianity, 
which has joined East and West in 
one. The Sanctifying Stone still 
remains between Sennen and the 
cliff at the Land’s End, through the 
gap of which whoever passes re- 
ceives benefits, the nature of which 
is remembered by the farming man 
who guided us to it this present 
autumn; the St. Piran’s Well, 
where, at least till lately, children 
were passed through the cleft of 
the rock, and, taking the water, 
were believed cured of the rickets ; 
the divining by bubbles raised when 
dropping crooked pins into the 
well of St. Madderne; the hang- 
ing rags on thorns in the inclosure 
of the Madron Well, just as among 
the Yezedees of Persia, or just as, 
so Mr. Borlase tells us, (p. 52), “ in 
Japan it is still a constant usage 
in the interior of the island of 
Niphon; I have myself witnessed 
pilgrims tying strips of cloth or 
paper on visiting some sacred 
spring.” All this, and much more, 
which points to sun-worship and 
the worship of Belus, not to speak 
of Pigsy stones, still haunted by 
fairies ;—all this, as Mr. Borlase 
so instructively brings it out, is 
another and a further lesson in 
the lingering on not merely of old 
superstitions but of the older inera- 
dicable potent Fetichism, and of the 
beliefs springing from it. Itis the 
manner in which Christianity was 
treated by the Keltic mind in the 
British Isles, and the comparisons 
it affords, that give such high 
interest to Mr. Borlase’s present 
essay, though only in supplement 
to his presidential address to the 
last meeting of the Cornwall 
Royal Institution ; and wecommend 
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both to the careful consideration of 
our readers. We suppose, by his 
name, Mr. Borlase has an almost 
hereditary right to be the historian 
of Cornish antiquities. If so, we 
admire the more the modern cast 
of thought with which he has 
adorned his studies. 

The Beginnings. By the Author 
of “ New Pages of Natural His- 
tory,” 1869 ; “ The Circle of Light, 
or ‘Dhawalegeri,” 1869 ; “The In- 
terior of the Earth,” 1870; “ Tnci- 
dents in the Biography of Dust.” 
1877. London: Triibner, 1878. 

When a writer, citing three lines 
of his own composal, as to which 
it is indiscoverable whether they 
are intended for verse or for prose, 
tells us “I wrote thus, from a long 
and close observation of nature, 
under cosmical laws,” he intimates 
his own familiarity, of course, with 
at least the rudiments of mechani- 
cal knowledge. But when further, 
in a book proposing to instruct the 
world “on the beginning of the 
earth,” we find the sentence follow- 
ing, we see that there is a more 
modest ‘ ‘beginning’ which has yet 
to be made by Mr. Malet: “ As the 
light caused a movement on the 
whole body of waters, so the waters 
acted on their bed. No one can 
say where the general level of that 
early bed was. But as it deepened 
from the ever-acting erosion of the 
waters, they were of necessity 
gathered unto one place, and the 
bed which they had rested on 
became dry land.” This, no doubt, 
explains the beginnings. 

Mr. Malet takes exception to the 
very geutle hint which we endea- 
voured to give him in a notice of 
his previous ; lucubration about dust, 
that it is a pity to go to the expense 
of paper and print without having 
at least an intelligible idea to com- 
municate. Beyond a shallow 
carping at Laplace, Sir William 
Thomson, and several other well- 
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known writers, and the intimation 
of his conviction that he, Mr. 
Malet, can explain everything, we 
fail to find any definite idea in the 
book. We will, therefore, let the 
writer speak for himself—only 
saying that if it be thought that 
the gem we select suffers from 
want of setting, its merit as an 
individual jewel is quite ou a par 
with that of the general character 
of the work. 


‘* We attempt to generalise the position 
of creation in the following brief epilogue : 
Creator.—Go forth, my Light, and from 

the space around, 
Gather the wand’ring Vapours 
to my care ; 
So sha!l they add their glories to 
thine own, 
And fill my Kingdom with bright 
worlds of Love! 
Light.—-I fly to execute my Lord’s 
Gecree. 
Who wanders there ? 
—A vapour, all chaotic, cold, and 
dark, 
Laden with matter. 
Light. —- Turn round, that I may see if 
this be true. 
It is! Wilt thou have light, 
and warmth, and order ? 
Vapour.——Yea, if thou deignest to bestow 
these things. 
The gifts depend upon thyseif. 

The law 
Is reciprocal to obedience. 
Vapour.—If to rotate be to obey, I find 

It joyous. May there be nought 

else to do!”’ 

With which aspiration we 
heartily sympathise. We can add 
nothing to this but the assurance 
that these words are actually 
printed as we have quoted them, 
scansion and all, and that the 
preface to the book has a signature 
which we conclude to be that of a 
real live person. 


Vapour. 


Light. 


The Annotated Bible. y 
J. H. Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Rector 


By Rev. 


of Beverston, &c. 
tons. 1878. 

We have no pretensions to take 
doctrinal theology within our 
domain, but we mention this 
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book as at once of unquestioned 
orthodoxy, for which Mr. Blunt’s 
other works are an ample guaran- 
tee, and as also fairly abreast with 
the present needs of Bible readers. 
At this gift-book season it is just 
the “ Bible” a father would desire 
to give to his son, just the book a 
young man should desire to have, 
Volume I. only is yet published. 
With the Pentateuch it takes from 
the book of Genesis down to the 
book of Esther. 

The nationality of the Jews is 
perhaps the strongest and the 
most enduring in all history, 
and the study of the causes 
which led up to it, and which also 
secured it, will always be of highest 
interest. The sacred books of the 
Jews are the records of the nation’s 
life, and athwart that rigid and 
exclusive nationality are stretched 
far-reaching precepts of civilisation 
and brotherly kindness for all 
men and for all time. Deuter- 
onomy has its strong and fierce 
injunctions for the extirpation of 
evil doers, whether as the nations 
around or as the men who did evil; 
and yet we read therewith, what 
Mr. Blunt’s note (p. 236) calls 
on us to recognise, “the first 
example of humane principles in 
war:” “When thou comest nigh 
unto a city to fight against it, then 
proclaim peace unto it; it shall be 
if it make answer of peace —— if 
it will make no peace, but will 
make war, then shalt thou besiege 
it:” (Deut. v.20.) Still further fol- 
lows the wise provision by which 
fruit trees were not to be cut down 
even to supply wood for engines of 
war in a long siege, but only such 
trees as were of no use for food. 
The law as to captives is another 
example of humane civilisation. So, 
in another way, is the law of the 
leper, with its salutary regulations 
for the isolation of contagious 
diseases. The story of Nabal and 
David, one of the earliest examples 
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of conflict between capital and 
labour, certainly, to modern notions, 
leaves Nabal very much in the 
right; and yet as certainly the 
writer of the story in the book of 
Samuel considers him signally in 
the wrong, and that “folly was with 
him.” David and his six hundred 
men to modern ideas is very much 
a brigand chief, living by plunder, 
and levying blackmail for exemption 
from it. The annotation (p. 351) re- 
reminds us how to correct this wrong 
version of facts: ‘“‘ David stood in 
need of supplies; he and his men 
had protected the property of 
Nabal, and it was quite in accor- 
dance with oriental habits that he 
should send to the prosperous man 
in the good day of his sheepshear- 
ing to ask a gift of food in requital 
of the obligation.” 

But the annotations have a 
higher than historical value, and a 
value beyond even that of eluci- 
dation; an ethical teaching is 
brought out in very few words : for 
instance by the note on the story 
of Naaman and his contempt for 
the Jordan to which the wise little 
maid bid him resort, see p. 447 :— 
“ These are words of wide applica- 
tion to the Christian life, pointing 
to tests of obedience which seem 
trifling, but are crucial; and to 
acts of faith where the means seem 
insufficient for the end; tempta- 
tions often illustrate the first, and 
sacramental acts the second.” Just 
so. It is a lesson too for the value 
of little things, and the importance 
of habits ; a lesson that it is easier 
to doa great thing than a small 
one, paradox as it may seem ; easier 
that is to gird up the mind and the 
will to resolve on some effort, than 
to maintain both in that attitude, 
which makes the thing itself easy 


without effort till it becomes 
habitual. Total abstinence for 
example is often actually easier 


than temperance, though the habit 
of temperance were the better 
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thing. But the space at our dis- 
posal forbids us to give further 
quotations to show the full in- 
formation and the admirable teach- 
ing which this work offers. We 
send our readers to the book itself. 
The history of the Jews should be 
studied in their own records, and 
the obscurity which great antiquity 
in part has brought upon them, and 
no less the sacro-sanct character 
itself which has environed them, 
makes it expedient to gather to- 
gether whatever may bring light to 
the investigation. In  contem- 
poraneous illustration, Egyptian 
and Assyrian forinstance, Mr. Blunt 
has been particularly happy. We 
close this notice of his book with 
every commendation of it, as well 
supplying a want to the student, 
and at the same time providing for 
his edification while thus searching 
the Scriptures. 


Ups and Downs: a Story of 
Australian Life. By Rolf Boldre- 
wood. §. W. Silver and Co., 
London. 

One occasionally meets men in 
this old England, where everyone 
is worked more than he likes, who 
seem to have a positive craving for 
active labour. They are generally 
bronzed, handsome, athletic ; they 
talk of seeing life as if it were 
something only to be accomplished 
in a far-away region—as if “life” 
were a romantic element of exist- 
ence which could only be found far 
from the haunts of civilisation. 
The man who talks in this way 
generally turns out to have been a 
sheep farmer in Australia. He 
despises everything in England as 
being devoid of excitement. If he 
wants employment he advertises 
for something “ which involves 
an active open-air life.” Let us 
hope he will get it, we may say 
generously when we see such 
advertisements. If he has made a 
fortune and returned to old Eng- 
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land to spend it, he gets sick of 
the monotony of secured wealth. 
Said one such gentleman in our 
hearing, “Oh, yes; I have plenty 
of peaches under glass, and they 
always get ripe. I thought of 
throwing stones this summer and 
breaking some of the glass, for a 
change. Nothing ever happens 
here ; now, in Australia, when the 
floods were out, I used to put 
sticks in the garden walks to mark 
the rising of ‘the water, and calcu- 
late how soon the house would be 
flooded. There was some excite- 
ment in that.” 

It is a little difficult for quiet 
home dwellers, who would feel it a 
serious matter if their peaches did 
not ripen, to understand such a 
speech. The quietly-told, realistic 
picture of the life of an Australian 
sheep farmer contained in this 
little book “ Ups and Downs” 
gives some idea of the curious form 
of excitement which lies in what 
seems so prosaic an occupation. 

Jack, the hero of the volume, is 
a very ordinary young man; he 
might have been Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, for any difference it would 
have made. But he possesses 
strength and an active disposition, 
and enough money to speculate in 
sheep. These qualifications are 
sufficient for the hero of such a 
story. He is not only capable of, 
but his “ health is sweetened by,” 
the “constant labour;’ and he 
thinks himself in luck if a decent 
neighbour lives within fifty miles. 
He can ride, too, in the Australian 
sense. 

“In a general way,’ 
author, “it might be thought 
that a ride of forty miles, ex- 
clusive of two or three hours’ 
galloping, at camp, was a fair 
day’s work. So it would have 
appeared, doubtless, to the author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone, who in one 
of his novels describes the hero 
and his good steed as being ina 
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condition of extreme exhaustion 
after a ride of thirty miles. Whyte 
Melville, too, who handles equally 
well pen, brand, and bridle, finds 
the horses of Gilbert and his friend 
in ‘Good for Nothing,’ or ‘All 
Down Hill,’ reduced to such an 
‘enfeebled condition’ by sore 
backs, consequent upon one day’s 
kangaroo hunting, that they are 
compelled to send a messenger for 
fresh horses a hundred miles or 
more to Sydney, and to await his 
return in camp. 

“With all deference to, and 
sympathy with, the humanity 
which probably prompted so merci- 
fully moderate a chronicle, we 
must assert that to these gifted 
writers little is known of the 
astonishing feats of speed and 
endurance performed by the ordi- 
nary Australian horse. 

“Hawkesbury, indeed, rather 
grumbled when the party arrived 
at Gondaree at what he considered 
an indifferent day’s work. He, his 
men, and their horses would have 
thought it nothing worth ‘ making 
a song aboot,’ as Rob Roy says, to 
have ridden to Bimbalong, camped 
the cattle, ‘ cut out’ or drafted, on 
horseback, a couple of hundred 
head of fat bullocks, and to have 
brought the lot safe to Gondaree 
stockyard by moonlight. This 
would have involved about twenty 
hours’ riding, a large proportion of 
the work being done at full gallop, 
and during the hottest part of the 
day. But they had done it many 
a time and often. And neither 
the grass-fed horse, the cattle, nor 
the careless horsemen were a whit 
the worse for it.” 

A fair specimen is given of the 
excitement which a flood brings 
with it in this adventure of John 
Redgrave and M‘Nab, his overseer. 

“An hour before dawn he 
sprang suddenly up and shouted to 
M‘Nab, who slept in an adjoining 
room. 
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“*Get up, man, and listen. I 
thought I could not be mistaken. 
The river has got us this time.’ 

““*T hear,’ said M‘Nab, standing 
at the window, with all his senses 
about him. ‘It can’t be the river; 
and yet, what else can it be ?’ 

“*T know,’ cried Jack; ‘it’s the 
water pouring into the back creek 
when it leaves the river. There 
must be an awful flood coming 
down, or it could never make all 
that row. The last time it filled 
up as smoothly as a backwater 
lagoon. Listen again!’ 

“The two men stood, half-clad 
as they were, in the darkness, ever 
deepest before dawn, while louder, 
and more distinctly, they heard the 
fall, the roar, the rush of the wild 
waters of an angry flood down a 
deep and empty channel. A very 
deep excavation had been scooped 
of old by the Warroo at the 


com- 
mencement of the anabranch, 
which, leaving the river at an 


angle, followed its course for miles, 
sometimes at a considerable dis- 
tance, before it re-entered it. 

“** My conscience !’ said M‘Nab, 
‘I never heard the like of that 
before—in these parts, that is. I 
would give a year’s wage I hadn’t 
crossed those weaners back. I 
only did it a day or two since. 
May the Devil — but swearing 
never so much as lifted a pound of 
any man’s burden yet. We'll not 
be swung clear of this grip of his 
claws by calling on him.’ 

“With this anti-Manichean 
assertion, M‘Nab went forth, and 
stumbled about the paddock till he 
managed to get his own and Jack’s 
horse into the yard. These he 
saddled and had ready by the first 
streak of dawn. Then they 
mounted and rode towards the 
back of the river paddock. 

“«T was afraid of this,’ said 
Jack, gloomily, as their horses’ 
feet plashed in the edge of a broad, 
dull-coloured sheet of water, long 
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before they reached the ridge 
whence they usually descried the 
back-creek channel. ‘The waters 
are out such a distance that we shall 
not be able to get near the banks 
of this infernal anabranch, much 
less throw a bridge over any part 
of it. There is a mile of water on 
it now, from end to end. The 
sheep must take their chance, and 
that only chance is that the river 
may not rise as high as Stangrove 
says he has known it.’ 

*««T deserve to be overseer of a 
thick run with bad shepherds all 
my life,’ groaned M‘Nab, with an 
amount of sincerity in his abjectly 
humiliated voice so ludicrous that 
Jack, in that hour of misery, could 
scarcely refrain from smiling. 
‘But let us gallop down to the 
outlet; it may not have got that 
far yet.’ 

“They rode hard for the point, 
some miles down, where the 
treacherous offshoot re-entered the 
Warroo. It sometimes happens 
that, owing to the sinuosities of 
the watercourses of the interior, 
horsemen at speed can outstrip the 
advancing flood-wave, and give 
timely notice to the dwellers on the 
banks. Such faint hope had they. 
By cutting across long detours or 
bends, and riding harder than was 
at all consistent with safety to their 
clover-fed horses, they reached the 
outlet. Joy of joys, it was ‘as dry 
as a bone.’ 

“** Now,’ said M‘Nab, driving his 

horse recklessly down into the hard- 
baked channel, ‘if we can only find 
most of the sheep in this end of 
the paddock we may beat bad luck 
and the water yet. Did the dog 
come, I wonder? The Lord send 
he did. I saw him with us the 
first time we pulled up.’ 
“¢T’m afraid not,’ said Jack; 
we've ridden too hard for any 
mortal dog to keep up with us, 
though Help will come on our 
tracks if he thinks he’s wanted.’ 


“*Bide a bit — bide a bit, 
implored M‘Nab, forgetting his 
English, and going back to an 
earlier vernacular in the depth of 
his earnestness. ‘The dog’s worth 
an hour of time and a dozen men 
to us. Help! Help! here, boy, 
here !’ 

“He gave out the canine sum- 
mons in the long-drawn cry peculiar 
to drovers when seeking to signal 
their whereabouts to their faithful 
allies. Jack put his fingers to his 
mouth and emitted a whistle of 
such remarkable volume and shril!- 
ness that M‘Nab confessed his 
admiration. 

“<«That will fetch him, sir, if 
he’s anywhere within a _ mile. 
Dash’d if that isn’t him coming 
now. See him following our 
tracks. Here, boy!’ ; 

“As he spoke a magnificent 
black and tan colley raised his 
head from the trail and dashed up 
to Jack’s side, with every expres- 
sion of delight and proud success. 

“Tn the hour of sore need this 
was the friend and ally, most 
appropriately named, who appeared 
on the scene. With a wave of the 
hand from Jack, he started off, 
skirting the nearest body of sheep. 
The well-trained animal, racing 
round the timid creatures, turned 
them towards the outlet, and 
followed the master for further 
orders. This process was repeated, 
aided by M‘Nab, until they had 
gone as ‘far from the outlet of the 
creek as they dared to do, with any 
chance of crossing before the flood 
came down. 

“+ We must rattle them in now,’ 
said M‘Nab. ‘I’m afraid there is 
a large lot higher up, but there’s 
five or six thousand of these, and 
we must make the best of it.’ 

“As the lots of sheep coalesced on 
their homeward route, the difficulty 
of driving and the value of the dog 
grew more apparent. Large mobs 
or flocks of sheep are, like all 
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crowds, difficult to move and con- 
duct. By themselves it would 
have been a slow process ; but the 
dog, gathering from the words and 
actions of his superiors that some- 
thing out of the common was being 


transacted, flew round the great 
flock, barking, biting, rushing, 


worrying—driving, in fact, like ten 
dogs in one. By dint of the 
wildest exertion on the part of the 
men, and the tireless efforts of the 
dog, the great flock of sheep, nearly 
six thousand, was forced up to the 
anabranch. Here the leaders un- 
hesitatingly took the as yet dry, 
unmoistened channel, and in along 
string commenced to pour up the 
opposite bank. 

““*Give it them at the tail, sir,’ 
shouted M‘Nab, who was at the 
lead, ‘ go it, Help, good dog—there 
is not a moment to lose. By 
there comes the flood. 
Eat ’em up, old man !—give it ’em, 
good deg 

“There was fortunately one more 
bend for the flood water to follow 
round before it reached the outlet. 
During the short respite Jack and 
M‘Nab worked at their task till 
the perspiration poured down their 
faces — till their voices became 
hoarse with shouting, and well-nigh 
failed. Horses and men, dog and 
sheep, were all in a state of exhaus- 
tion and despair when the last mob 
was ascending the clay bank. 

“*Two minutes more, and we 
should have been too late,’ said 
M‘Nab, in a hoarse whisper ; ‘ look 
there!’ 

“As he spoke, a wall of water 
several feet in height, and the full 
breadth of the widest part of the 
channel, came foaming down, bear- 
ing logs, trees, portions of huts 
and hay stacks—every kind of 
debris— upon its eddying tide. 
The tired dog crawled up the bank 
and lay down in the grass. ‘A few 
of the last sheep turned and stared 
stolidly at the close wild water. 
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There was a hungry, surging rush, 
and in another minute the creek 
was level with the river, and the 
place where the six thousand sheep 
had crossed dryshod (and sheep 
resemble cats very closely in their 
indisposition to wet their feet) was 
ten feet under water, and would 
have floated a river steamer.” 
Drought, that other terrible 
feature of Australian climate, is a 
more depressing form of excite- 
ment. It can scarcely be pleasant 
when men and cattle alike are 
starved ; when the weak sheep 
tumble into the water holes, and 
have to be pulled out again ; when 
the starved cows stand in the nearly 
dry ponds eating the remains of 
the water lilies. A season like 
this compelled the hero of “ Ups 
and Downs” to sell his sheep run. 
In describing the sale to the new 
purchaser, Mr. Bagemall, some 
notion is given of the quick intelli- 
gence necessary for such business : 
“The next morning the counting 
began in earnest. A couple of 
thousand four-tooth wethers had 
been put in the drafting yard, for 
some reason or other, and with this 
lot they made a commencement. 
Now, except to be initiated, this 
counting of sheep is a bewildering, 
all but impossible matter. The 
hurdle or gate, as the case may be, 
is partially opened and egress per- 
mitted in a degree proportioned to 
the supposed talent of the enume- 
rator. If he be slow, inexperienced, 
and therefore diffident, a small 
opening suffices through which 
only a couple of sheep can 1un at a 
time. Then he begins—two, four, 
six, eight, and so on, up to twenty. 
After he gets well into his tens he 
probably makes some slight mis- 
calculation, and while he is men- 
tally debating whether forty-two or 
fifty-two be right, three sheep rush 
out together, the additional one in 
wild eagerness jumping on to the 
back of one of the others, and then 
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sprawling, feet up, in front of the 
gate. The unhappy wight says 
‘sixty’ to himself, and looking 
doubtfully at the continuous stream 
of animals, falls hopelessly in 
arrear and gives up. In such a 
case the sheep have to be re-yarded, 
or he has to trust implic ‘itly to the 
honour of the person in charge, 
who widens the gate, lets the sheep 
rush out higgledy-piggledy, as it 
seems to the tyro, and keeps calling 
out ‘hundred’ — ‘hundred’ with 
wonderful and almost suspicious 
rapidity. Yet, in such a_ case, 
there will rarely be one sheep 
wrong, more or less, in five thou- 
sand. Thus, when arrived at the 
yard, M‘Nab looked inquiringly at 
the stranger, and took hold of one 
end of the hurdle. 

“<«Throw it down and let ’em 
rip, said Mr. Bagemall. ‘ You 
and I will count, and Mr. Redgrave 
will perhaps keep tally.” 

* Keeping tally, it may be ex- 
plained, is the notation of the 
hundreds, by pencil or notched 
stick, the counter being supposed 
only to concern himself with the 
units and tens. 

** M‘Nab, who was an unrivalled 
counter, relaxed his features, as 
recognising a kindred spirit, and, 
as the sheep came tearing and 
tumbling out, after the fashion of 
strong, hearty, paddocked wethers, 
he placed his hands in his pockets 
and reeled off the hundreds, as did 


Mr. Bagemall, in no time. The 
operation was soon over. They 


agreed in the odd number to a 
sheep. And M‘Nab further re- 
marked that Mr. Bagemall was 
one of those gifted persons who, 
by a successive motion of the fingers 
ot both hands, was enabled (quite 
aus a matter of form) to check the 
tally-keeper as well. Paddock 
after paddock was duly mustered, 
driven through their respective 
vates, and counted back. In a 
couple of days the operation, com- 
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bined with the inspection of the 
whole run, was concluded.” 





Etna. A History of the Moun- 
tain and of its Eruptions. By 
. F. Rodwell. ©. Kegan Paul 
and Co. London. 

In Edgar Allan Poe’s clever 
sketch which he calls “The Thou- 


sand-and-Second Tale of Schehera- 
zade”’ the lady in question relates 
to her lord the king the full con- 
clusion of the history of Sindbad. 
The king finds it easy to believe in 
a continent upheld by a skyblue 
cow, having been taught that the 
earth is supported in that fashion, 
But the description of various reali- 
ties, either natural wonders or the 
results of man’s invention, prove 
quite too much for his credulity. 
Among other things he greets with 
scorn an account of an eruption of 
Hecla. The facts are too monstrous 
for him to accept; and to those of 
us who have not, like Mr. Glad- 
stone (who seems bent upon doing 
everything), found time and oppor- 
tunity to ascend a volcano, the 
description of one must ever read 
delightfully like a romance. Pindar 
—the first ancient writer who 
describes Etna—conceives it to be 
the prison-house of the giant Ence- 
ladus or Typhon ; and his language 
brings be ia us a vivid picture of 
the outward form of this terrible 
dungeon. 

‘He (Typhon) is fast bound by 
a pillar of sky, even by snowy 
Etna, nursing the whole year’s 
length her dazzling snow, where- 
out pure springs of unapproachable 
fire are vomited from the inmost 
depths. In the daytime the lava- 
streams pour forth a lurid rush of 
smoke; but in the darkness a red 
rolling flame sweepeth rocks with 
uproar to the wide sea. That 
dragon-thing (Typhon) it is that 
maketh issue from beneath the 
terrible fiery flood.’ Aischylus, 
too, pictures Typhon lying prone 
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and bound beneath the roots of 
ancient Etna. Virgil’s fine descrip- 
tion is well known. Many other 
early writers speak of the mountain, 
and, while the poets “invested it 
with supernatural attributes and 
made it the prison-house of a 
chained giant and the workshop of 
a swart god,’ Lucretius endea- 
voured to show that the phenomena 
were obedient to natural laws. 
But it is small wonder that, before 
the days of science, of investigation, 
and accurate observation, the 
mountain should indeed have been 
supposed the dwelling of some 
monstrous supernatural being. Its 
conduct is that of a capricious 
monarch. So generous is it of 
benefits, so lavish of gifts, that the 
people crowd around it to take the 
luxury it offers; but they do so 
at the risk of destruction at 
any moment. Like a very auto- 
crat, the demon of the mountain 
will grow angry on a sudden ; and, 
turning upon the crowds who live 
upon his bounty, will command 
that they shall die; and, sending 
forth his fiery vomit to fulfil his 
decree, his kingdom is laid desolate 
before he can repent. Yet his life 
is so full and generous that, his 
anger once cooled, he scatters 
gifts again, and soon his kingdom 
is re-populated. Perhaps the most 
picturesque myth is that in which 


Etna is associated with the 
Cyclops. Mr. Symonds considers 
that the one-eyed giant Poly- 


phemus was Etna itself with its 
one great crater, while the Cyclops 
were the many minor cones. The 
picture appeals strangely to the 
imagination—the fierce eye, full of 
fire, gazing eternally and defiantly 
into the vault of heaven. 

Mr. Rodwell will please most 
readers, as he has gathered to- 
gether the legendary history of 
Etna, and placed beside that a de- 
tailed picture of its actual appear- 
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ance and surroundings; he has 
made a careful record of the erup- 
tions, according to such different 
accounts as have been published 
since 525 B.c. up to 1874; and he 
has devoted a chapter to the geology 
and mineralogy of the mountain. 
His volume is the first work in the 
English language devoted to the 
history of the famous volcano; and 
the author has endeavoured, cer- 
tainly, to make his history com- 
plete, for he commences with the 
abode of the Cyclops, and ends 
with a notice of two maps of the 
mountain which were exhibited in 
the Paris Exhibition. 

This terrible mountain which 
will yawn suddenly beneath your 
feet, and in which a fissure of 
twelve miles long, emitting a bright 
light, has been known to open, has 
yet taken care of some of its 
favourite offspring. It bears upon 
its side some of the largest and 
oldest trees in the world; one of 
these monarchs of the mountain 
being 25 feet im diameter and 
probably more than 1000 years old. 
It is small wonder that the toil and 
danger of the ascent of Etna is 
not sufficient to deter travellers 
from endeavouring to reach the 
summit. In the night the vault of 
heaven seems near and flat, filled 
with innumerable stars, some of 
which appear to hang down from 
the sky, while the Milky-way is as 
a path of fire. Then comes the 
marvel of sunrise, which baffles the 
descriptive powers of all who have 
seen it; and then, possibly, by 
good fortune, may be seen the 
shadow of the mountain, appar- 
ently suspended in space above the 
island a hundred miles away. As 
the sun rises this shadow sinks upon 
the island and gradually retires to 
the base ‘of the mountain. 

Altogether, Mr. Rodwell 
produced a very pleasant 
readable book. 
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